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Clinton:  My  fears  as  I Dorrell  goes 

lead  starts  to  shrink  £ STnhs 


Exclusive:  In  his  first  press 
interview  in  two  relentless 
weeks  on  the  campaign  trail 
the  United  States  president 
talks  to  Martin  Walker 
aboard  Air  Force  One 


PRESIDENT  Bill 
Clinton  last  night 
revealed  his  fear 
that  the  religious 
right  and  the 
Christian  Coali- 
tion could  snatch  the  southern 
states  from  him  and  imperil 
his  re-election,  as  the  race 
tightened  in  the  final  hours 
before  tomorrow’s  United 
States  presidential  poll 
With  his  lead  over  the 
Republican  candidate.  Bob 
Dole,  shrinking  in  some  opin 
ion  polls.  President  Clinton 
voiced  concern  that  his  per- 
sonal goal  of  winning  more 
than  Soper  cent  of  the  vote 
was  in  Jeopardy.  The  last 
burst  of  Democratic  cam- 
paigning has  been  rejigged  to 
combat  the  threat  from  the 
religious  right 
“We’ve  gat  nothing  that  can 
match  their  Get-Out-The-Vote 
effort  in.  those  southern 
states."  Mr  Clinton  said  dur- 
ing a long  cunvccsp+ku  last 
night  in  Ms  VIP  i&ue  aboard 
Air  Force  I. 

"I  reckon  the  Coalition  on 
make  a difference  of  five 
points  in  a lot  of  states  — not 
just  with  their  own  votes  but 
with  their  dedicated  support- 
ers bringing  others  to  the 
polls."  he  said. 

“I  was  five  points  up  hi 
Georgia  last  time,  and  the 
Coalition  hauled  it  back  to 
seven-tenths  of  l per  cent.  I 
had  a tote-point  lead  In 
North  Carolina  on  the  week- 
end before  tin  election,  and 
they  snuck  it  away  from  me," 
he  comfiabiBd,  reeling  off  (he 
voting  data  from  memory. 

The  Christian  Coalition 
yesterday,  distributed  45  mil- 
lion Voter  Information  cards 


in  Wednesday’s  paper,  - 
TbtGumtdW 
unrivalled  USteam  of  * 
Martin  Walker, 
Jonathan  freedlsntt  . 
and  Gary  Young*  win  / 
provide  the  best  uprtori. 
the-minuto  reaction,  > . J- . 
analysis  and 

interpretation  of  the  ....  .. 

presidential  poll  as  .. 
the  results  roll  in. 


from  more  than  30,000  affili- 
ated churches.  The  cards  list 
the  position  of  all  ramiHriatps 
for  the  presidency  and 
Congress  on  issues  inninriing 
abortion,  prayer  In  schools 
and  parental  rights. 

Although  lent  an  appear- 
ance of  neutrality,  the  cards 
give  devout  voters  a recom- 
mended fist  of  candidates, 
with  an  overwhelming  anti- 
Democratic  bias.  The  Coali- 
tion has  also  set  up  telephone 
hanks  to  reach  s minion  vot- 
ers today  and  tomorrow. 

“We  are  rejigging  our 
whole  schedule  for  these  final 
days  of  campaigning  with  this 
Christian  Coalition  factor  in 
mind,"  Mr  Clinton  said,  in 
the  only  press  Interview  lie 
has  granted  in  two  weeks  of 
fhrious  campaigning. 

A last-minute  television  ad- 
vertisement featuring:  a Bap- 
tist; minister  advising  voters 
that  the  Church  is  not  politi- 
cally partisan  has  been 
screened  across  the  Bible  Belt 
of  the  south,  west  and  border 
states  — a new  element  in  a 
television  blitz  on  which  foe 
Clinton  campaign  spends  op 
to  $2  m il]  ton  a day. 

The  president  had  changed 
out  of  his  campaigning  gait 
and  into  a crisply  pressed 
denim  shirt  and  blue  jeans  as 
we-cbatted.  He  was  wearing  a 
brand  new  pair  of  crocodile- 
skin  cowboy  boots,  Just  pre- 
sented to  him  in  Texas.  Put- 
ting the  size  12s  up  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair  for  me  to  admire, 
he  said:  "Ain’t  they  terrific? 
Ton  see  those  little  bumps  on 
the  toes?  They’ve  even  got  the 
snouts  on.  1 love  these  kinds 
boots.  I’ve  got  u fevourite  pair 
that's  12  years  dd." 

A steward  served  fizzy 
water  as  the  president  turned 
down  a pizza  or  snacks.  Care- 
fully watching  his  diet  oa  the 
campaign  trail,  he  appeared 


spending 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  Major  was  last 
night  struggling  to  bro- 
ker a public  expendi- 
ture compromise  be- 
tween his  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  and  Stephen 
Dorrell,  the  Health  Secretary, 
which  would  square  the  circle 
on  his  electioneering  prom- 
ises to  cut  taxes  and  raise 
spending  on  the  NHS. 

With  Mr  Clarke's  fourth 
budget  just  three  weeks  away. 
Mr  DorreH’s  determination  to 
hold  Mr  Major  to  his  confer- 
ence pledge  of  higher  NHS 
spending  every  year  was  push- 
ing settlement  of  the  annual 
public  spending  round  further 
into  November  — almost  a 
month  later  than  usual. 

It  was  also  making  it  harder 
for  Mr  Clarke  to  deliver  prom- 
ised tax  and  spending  cuts 
which  some  Tories  believe  can 
save  the  election.  As  honest 
broker,  Mr  Major  may  have  to 
force  a “trade-off"  between 
health  and  education. 

At  a special  cabinet  meet- 
ing tomorrow,  a final  deal  in- 
volving the  two  departments, 
as  well  as  Michael  Howard’s 
law  and  order  budget  could 
be  ratified,  if  reached  in  time. 

If  not  there  will  be  what 
one  official  tersely  called  “col- 
lective discussion  at  which 
some  people  will  have  to  ac- 
cept the  logic  of  collective  de- 
cisions" — WhitehaQ-speak 
for  arm-twisting  by  the  Cabi- 
net on  recalcitrant  colleagues. 

“Dorrell  is  going  to  the  wire 
an  this  one,”  said  one  White- 
hall source  as  some  Tory  in- 
siders reported  that  the  three 
men  — plus  William  WaJ de- 
grave,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  — had  met  at  Num- 
ber 10  again  yesterday  after  a 
week  of  spending  negotiations 
“every  day."  The  Department 
of  Health  said  it  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a meeting. 

With  NHS  professionals 
predicting  the  toughest  win- 


ter for  the  health  service 
since  1987.  Mr  Dorrell’s  hopes 
of  extracting  the  extra  money 
he  seeks  — nearly  £1  billion 
on  top  Of  2.5  per  cent  inflation 
for  the  £34  billion  a year  NHS 
— can  only  be  at  the  expense 
of  key  colleagues  under  the 
spending  rules  operated  by 
the  cabinet’s  EDX  committee 
since  1993. 

The  ace  In  Mr  Darrell's 
hand  is  that  cash  shortages 
are  already  so  bad  in  the  NHS 
this  winter,  after  a tight 
spending  settlement  a year 
ago.  that  only  the  certain 
prospect  of  relief  when  the 
new  financial  year  starts  in 
April  will  allow  hospital 
trusts  to  muddle  through 
until  then. 

Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Walde- 
grave  have  both  held  the 
health  job  and  know  the  stark 
realities.  Under  the  slogan 
"fiscal  prudence”,  the  Chan- 
cellor has  repeatedly  played 
down  expectations  of  the  kind 
of  dramatic  cuts  in  the  basic 
24p  rate  of  Income  tax — 2p  or 
more  — that  would  please  the 
Tbry  Right  and  the  tabloids, 
let  alone  cuts  in  inheritance 
and  capital  gains  taxes  that 
Mr  Major  wants  to  see  as  part 
of  his  campaign  to  snatch  a 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  1 


trim  and  fit,  and  201b  ligrter ■ 
than  on  hia  last  campaign. 

Mr  Clinton  baa  scheduled 
extrsL  stops  in  crucial  states, 
such  as  Florida,  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, Iowa  and  Louisiana,  to 
energise  Democratic  Party  ac- 
tivists t6'  counter  the  reli- 
gious right.  His  concern  is  not 
only  for  his  reatectlon,  which 
looks  overwhelmingly  likely 
>-r  although  hft  lead  is  drop- 
ping Into  single  figures  — but 
fori  Democratic  sgjatars  and 
Congress  '"members1'  whose 
feopas  of-  winning  ■ back  a 
majority  are  IMtoKjfest  : 

Mr  .Clinton’s  Stable-digit 


Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  at  a campaign  rally  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  the  weekend 


lead  has  shrunk  as  undecided 
voters  have  made  up  their 
minds  States  which  appeared 
secure^  such  as  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Kentucky  and  Florida,  are  now 
almost  even,  and  Mr  Dole's 
lead  has  increased  In  Teams, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr  Clinton's  personal  tar- 
get of  winning  more  than' 
50  per  cent  of-  the  - vote,  to 
claim  the  mandate  that 
eluded  him  in  bis  first  term, 
is  in  real  jeopardy,  unless 
complacent  Democrats  can  be 
chivvied  to  the  jraUg. 


“The  turnout  is  going  to  be 
the  key  to  this  thing,”  he  said. 
“And  that  puts  me  in  a box, 
because  foe  one  way  I can  do 
that  is  to  make  personal  visits 
to  these  states.  But  to  do  that 
takes  away  our  local  staff  and 
volunteers  from  their  own 
local  Get-Out-The-Vote  efforts. 

“What’s  more,  Tm  the  pres- 
ident, and  moving  my  sched- 
ule around  is  like  moving  an 
ocean  liner.  It's  not  like  it  was 
campaigning  in  *92.  when  I 
could  shift  destinations  In  a 
minute.  There’s  secret  ser- 


vice, security  arrangements. 
It’s  a big  deal  to  suddenly  say 
we’re  going  to  add  a state.” 

But  states  have  been  added 
to  the  itinerary  at  the  last 
minute,  including  Maine  and 
South  Dakota,  for  a 17-state 
final  blitz.  The  success  of  this 
tactic  is  uncertain.  There 
have  been  triumphant  rallies 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  but 
Mr  Clinton  attracted  a disap- 
pointingly small  crowd  in  his 
home  town  of  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, on  Saturday,  and  yes- 
terday in  West  Palm  Beach. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GREG  GfBSON 

"Think  how  Ear  your  ances- 
tors walked,  think  how  many 
bled  and  died  to  give  you  the 
right  to  vote,”  Mr  Clinton  told 
a black  church  congregation 
in  Tampa,  Florida,  yesterday. 

“As  we  get  closer  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  work  passes  from  my 
hands  to  yours  . . . If  you  ever  ] 
doubt  whether  the  people  are 
the  boss  in  a democracy,  run 
for  office.  Even  the  president 
is  just  a hired  hand.” 
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ipert  Murdoch  broad- 
sting  television  proy 
ss  over  British  Tde- 
toone  network  moved 
loser  yesterday  as  fee 
com  group  announced 
llion  bid  for  control  of 
i US  partner. 
has  two  major  alU- 
wlth  News  Corpora- 
[r  Murdoch’s  master 
v ■ and  has  agreed>to 
E billion  to  the  com- 
return  for  13  per  emit 


Ts  ambitious  move  to 
i.wifh.MCI  to  create  a 
global  telecom  group  called 
is  successful.  BT  will 
end  up  owning  a direct  stake 
in  Mr  Murdoch's  empire. 

' MCI  said  yesterday  that  a 
merger  with  BT  would 
strengthen  Its  alliances  with 
News  Corporation.  Its  presi- 
dent; Gerald  Taylor,  said  MCI 
had^lityeated  fi£5  billion  in 


News  Corporation  and 
receiving  excellent  dividends. 
- But  the  BT  chief  executive. 
Sir  Fetor  Bonfield.  was  more 
circumspect.  He  said  that 
while  Mr  Murdoch  sat  next  to 
him  oh' the  MCI  board,  he 

would  dot  “be  offered  a seal  on 

the  board  of ’Concert,  as  the 
merged’  BT/MCI  Is  to  be 
called. 

BT  wants  to  "be  more  than  a 
conveyor  of  other  people's  in- 
formation. But  It  is  prevented 

by  legislation  from  broadcast- 
ing across  Its  UK  network. 

The  Government  insists 

that  the  ban  will  not  be 
reviewed  until  2001,  but  the 
Labour  Party,  has  indicated 


that  it  would  lift  it  if  BT  was 
prepared  to  provide  schools, 
hospitals,  libraries  and  other 
public  places  with  links  to  the 
information  superhighway  at 
no  charge. 

BT  is  already  working  with 

Mr  Murdoch's  News  Interna- 
tional to  set  up  an  Internet- 
based  on-line  information  ser- 
vice. BSfcyB,  40  per  cent 
owned  by  News  Corporation, 
is  also  thought  to  be  in  folks 
with  BT  about  a possible  digi- 
tal TV  partnership. 

The  BT  and  MCI  boards 
yesterday  confirmed  details 
of  the  planned  merger.  BT  is 
planning  to  buy  the  SO  per 
cent  of  MCI  which  it  does  not 


Already  own  for  about  £12 
billion  in  what 'will  be  Brit- 
ain’s largest  and  the  world's 
second-largest  takeover. 

The  deal  has  to  be  approved 
by  regulatory  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  the  UK  and 
Europe.  But  ST’S  sharehold- 
ers are  to  get  a S2JS  billion 
sweetener  in  the  form  of  a 
special  dividend  of  35p  a 
share  whether  foe  deal  goes 
through  or  not 

&T$  chairman,  Sir  Iain 
VaHance,  and  Bert  Roberts, 
his  counterpart  at  MCI,  will 
be  cochairmen  of  the  new 
group,  which  will  be  based  in 
the  UK,  but  have  HQs  in  Lon- 
don and  Washington. 
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Candidates  on  the  campaign  trail  are  putting  in  a final  surge  for  tomorrow’s  finish 

Clinton 


Dole’s 


last  roll 
of  the 
dice 


Jonathan  Freedland  in 
Las  Vegas  finds  the  Marathon 
Man  holding  up  better  than  his 
flagging  entourage  and  still 
with  his  eyes  on  a lucky  break 


LAS  VEGAS  is  loud 
and  tacky.  Bob  Dole 
is  awkward  and 
reserved.  But  in  the 
early  hours  of  yester- 
day rooming,  the  two  were  a 
perfect  match. 

The  Last-chance  candidate 
was  in  the  city  of  last  chances 
for  one  more  leg  in  the  96- 
hour  non-stop  campaigning 
he  began  on  Friday  and  will 
halt  only  at  noon  tomorrow, 
when  the  United  States  ends 
the  madnass  and  votes. 

Mr  Dole  swept  into  town  at 
iam,  dragging  behind  him  an 
entourage  exhausted  by 
41  hours  on  the  road  with  just 
40  minutes  in  a hotel  for  a 
shower  and  catnap.  Mr  Dole 
had  sketched  out  the  imagery 
in  advance.  He  was  to  be  the 
gambler  in  Las  Vegas  to  “roll 
the  dice,  one  more  time'*. 

A crowd  of  chancers  had 
jammed  into  the  ballroom  of 
the  MGM  Grand  Hotel  & 
Casino  — with  a giant  lion’s 
mouth  for  an  entrance  — to 
cross  their  ringers  and  will 
him  on.  In  this  last  surge,  Mr 
Dole  has  become  one  of  their 
own,  a believer  in  the  gam- 
bler's creed:  that  all  it  takes  to 
end  a losing  streak  is  one 
lucky  break. 

But  Vegas  is  also  the  US 
boxing  capital.  The  stage  was 
done  up  as  a pseudo-ring  with 
gloves  marked  Dole  and  Kemp 
hanging  from  the  corners. 

The  Rocky  theme  blasted 
on  the  sound  system,  and  the 
73-year-old  challenger  was  in- 
troduced as  "the  Main  Event, 
Rghting  out  of  Russell.  Kan- 
sas, at  6ft  1 and  1751b.  with  a 
reach  across  the  entire  nation 
and  known  for  finishing 
strong  in  the  final  round  — 
Indies  and  Gentlemen,  Bat- 
tling Bob  Dole!’’ 

With  the  candidate  on 
stage,  the  flag-wavers 
watched  with  extra  intensity, 
to  see  how  the  self-inflicted 
endurance  test  had  affected 
the  candidate.  Would  his 
speech  slur?  Would  he  fall 
over?  A perverse  sport  has  de- 
veloped, akin  to  the  marathon 
dance  contests  immortalised 
In  They  Shoot  Horses.  Don't 
They?  People  want  to  see  if 
Mr  Dole  can  survive. 


He  makes  the  odd  slip, 
referring  to  Germany  when 
he  means  Italy,  and  he 
showed  signs  of  wear  In  Ken- 
tucky when  he  surrendered 
the  microphone  after  just  five 
minutes.  His  voice  is  thick 
and  hoarse,  like  a man  who 
has  just  been  woken  up. 

But  he  looks  and  sounds 
better  than  everyone  else.  He 
is  tanned,  while  his  daughter 
Robin  has  a red  nose  and  the 
pallor  of  someone  coming 
down  with  a cold.  Even  his 
wife  Elizabeth  is  rumpled, 
her  hair  reduced  to  half  its 
usual  bulk.  The  hacks 
following  Mr  Dole  are  In 
rough  shape:  their  hair  mat- 
ted. their  tempers  frayed. 

Still,  after  months  of  his 
being  ignored,  Mr  Dole's  sub- 
mission to  the  campaign 
equivalent  of  a hunger  strike 
has  worked.  People  are  pay- 
ing attention.  Admittedly, 
when  he  pitched  up  in  New 
Jersey  at  430am  and  tried  to 
speak  to  truckers  on  CB 
radio,  no  one  responded.  But, 
for  the  first  time,  Mr  Dole 
leads  the  television  news,  and 
Bill  Clinton  comes  second. 

Mr  Dole's  stump  speech  is 
funny  and  hard-hitting,  if  not 
exactly  visionary.  He  wants 
to  cut  taxes  by  15  per  cent  be- 
cause “It’s  Your  Money*’.  He 
wants  a 9500-a-child  tax 
credit.  “If  you've  got  two  kids, 
that’s  $1,000.  If  you've  got 
three  kids,  that’s  *1.500.  IT  | 
you've  got  10  — you’re  proba- 
bly too  busy  to  fill  in  your  tax 
returns." 

He  rails  against  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s ethical  conduct  It  is  not 
great  oratory,  but  Mr  Dole  no 
longer  sounds  as  if  he  is  read- 
ing someone  else’s  words. 

The  crowds  are  getting  big- 
ger. too.  “We  can  feel  the  mo- 
mentum building, '*  he  told 
the  casino  faithfuL  But  the 
same  happened  in  the  last 
days  of  the  1988  campaign  of  j 
the  Democrat  Michael  Duka- 
kis, who  was  crushed  on  elec- 
tion day  — as  polls  predict  Mr 
Dole  will  be  tomorrow. 

They  say  vines  fruit  most 
abundantly  when  about  to 
die.  Perhaps  nature  is  allow- 
ing Mr  Dole  one  last  flourish, 
before  it’s  all  over. 


Bob  Dole  mirrors  the  gesture  of  Uncle  Sam  at  a weekend  rally  in  Sioux  Falla,  South  Dakota  photograph:  jw  bourg 


Family  life  ‘being  blighted*  by  fathers’  longer  hours  in  the  office.  David  Brindle  reports 

Mythical  ‘new  man9  hard  at  work 


THE  cult  of  the  “new 
man”  Is  today  exposed 
as  a myth  by  research 
showing  that  middle-class 
fathers  say  they  are  doing 
more  at  home,  but  are  actu- 
ally doing  less. 

Fathers’  increasingly  long 
working  hours  — rather  than 
the  rise  of  the  working 
mother  — is  the  main  cause 
of  the  blight  on  199JS’  family 
life,  the  study  suggests. 

More  than  une  in  four  earn- 
ing Dithers  is  putting  in  more 
than  50  hours  n week  at  work 
and  almost  one  in  10  more 
than  60.  Such  men  are  mark- 
edly less  likely  to  help  with 
child  care,  or  take  part  in 
family  activities. 

However,  the  study  of  some 
6.000  parents  aged  33  shows 
that  the  below-average  family 
contribution  of  middle-class 
men  cannot  be  explained 
purely  by  length  of  working 
hours.  Irrespective  of  hours 
worked,  the  report  says,  “the 
most  highly-educated  men. 
particularly  graduates, 
played  relatively  little  part  In 
the  care  of  their  children". 

The  research,  funded  by  the 
Joseph  R own  tree  Foundation, 
was  carried  out  by  Elsa  Fern 
and  Kate  Smith  of  the  social 
statistics  research  unit  at 
City  University,  London.  It 
was  based  on  the  National 
Child  Development  Study, 
which  is  tracking  all  people 
born  in  one  week  in  1958. 


Working  hours 

Total  hours  worked  by  earning  fathers 
40-49  hours  30-39  hours 


The  findings  come  from  a 
survey  of  these  people  in  1991. 
It  takes  years  for  researchers 
to  sift  through  such  data. 
They  therefore  take  no  ac- 
count of  continuing  growth 
since  then  of  many  men’s 
working  hours,  job  insecurity 
and  other  aspects  of  the  '‘flex- 
ible" labour  market 

Whether  mothers  worked 
made  Little  difference  to  fam- 
ily cohesiveness,  as  measured 
by  joint  activities  such  as 

meals,  outings  or  contact 
with  family  or  friends.  Much 
more  significant  was  the  ef- 
fect of  long  hours  worked  by 
the  father  as  hours  rose,  so 
the  mother  became  more 
likely  to  be  solely  responsible 
for  child  care  and  the  number 
of  joint  family  activities 
declined. 

Where  fathers  worked 


fewer  than  40  hours  a week, 
more  than  two-thirds  had  a 
family  meal  at  least  daily. 
Where  they  worked  50  hours 
or  more,  fewer  than  half  did 
so. 

As  well  as  long  hours,  unso- 
cial hours  were  common 
among  fathers:  two  thirds 
worked  In  the  evening,  six  In 
20  at  weekends  and  almost  a 
third  between  10pm  and  4am. 
Ms  Ferrl  said:  “Greater  job 
Insecurity,  more  casual  em- 
ployment and  pressure  to 
work  long  hours  have  been 
antipathetic  to  family  life  and 
this  underlines  the  need  for 
employment  policies  that 
help  parents  to  cope." 

The  survey  asked  couples 
how  happy  they  were  with 
their  relationship  and  found 
that  “traditional"  families, 
where  the  father  alone 
worked,  were  the  most  con- 
tented. But  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  dual-earner 
couples  was  “not  very  large". 

The  report.  Parenting  in 
the  1990s,  speculates  that,  at 
the  age  of  33.  middle-class 
fathers  are  concentrating  on 
career  development  at  the  ex- 
pense of  family  life.  It  notes, 
though,  that  shared  parenting 
emerged  as  most  common 
among  couples  both  in  full- 
time work,  a group  where 
qualifications  and  occupa- 
tional class  were  highest. 

“These  apparently  Conflict- 
ing patterns  would  seem  to 


Stuck  at  the  office 

Proportion  ot  sample  fathers  sharing 
responsibility  tor  general  chBd  care, 
tty  wife's  errptoyrrtenl  situation, 
and  own  woriang  hours 
% fathers  sharing 

Father's  - 
hours: 
■30-39 
hours; 
■ 40-49 
■"hours- 

05^ 


.hours 


WfletuR  Wife  part  Wife  at 
time  time  home 
Wife’s  employment  situation 

point  to  particular  tensions 
for  such  parents  in  reconcil- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  em- 
ployment and  family  life,” 
says  the  report  published  by 
the  Family  Policy  Studies 
Centre. 


Parenting  in  the  1 990s;  PPSC, 
231  Baker  Street,  London  NW1 
6XE;  £1 1 fine  p&p).  Free 
summary  from  JRF,  The 
Homestead,  40  Water  End, 
York  Y03  6LP. 


Is  the  famSy  alive  and  weQ? 
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Dorrell  goes  to  the  wire  to  increase  spending  on  the  NHS 


continued  from  page  I 
fifth  Tory*  term  in  1987.  But 
Mr  Clarke  has  to  "deliver  the 
political  goods  as  well  as  the 
economic  goods,"  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  some  form  of 
net  tax  cut  balanced  by  spend- 
ing cuts  to  ensure  the  City 
does  not  panic  about  the  size 
of  public  debt. 


Some  Tories  last  night  said 
success  for  Mr  Dorrell  could 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
education  budget,  much  of  it 
delivered  via  the  local  govern- 
ment grant  settlement  an- 
nounced by  John  Glimmer’s 
environment  department.  But 
others  were  adamant  that  fhic 
would  prove  as  short-sighted 


as  it  did  last  year  when  town 
haiig  successfully  blamed  min- 
isters for  teacher  shortages. 

This  year  the  annual  spend- 
ing round  between  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  major  depart- 
ments has  been  quiet  as  well 
as  late,  pointing  to  tense 
battles  between  ministers 
who  know  that  error  could 


finally  kill  their  election 
hopes.  While  Mr  Clarke  needs 
spending  cuts  to  finance  tax 
cuts  he  is  more  aware  than 
most  ministers  that  they  will 
not  succeed  if  key  public  ser- 
vices are  badly  cut  this 
winter. 


Leader  comment,  pao*  8 


Chemistry  gives 
electric  charge 


Review 


Andrew  Clements 

London  Symphony 
Qrctiestra/Chaflly 

Barbican  Hall 

IT  IS  16  years  since  Ricardo 
ChaDly  last  conducted  the 
London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. In  that  time  the  LSO  has 
had  three  principal  conduc- 
tors, and  Chailly's  spiralling 
career  has  taken  him  to  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  jobs. 
Chief  Conductor  of  the  Royal 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in 
Amsterdam.  They  were 
reunited  for  a short  tour  of 
Spain  and  for  two  concerts  in 
the  Barbican  last  week. 

They  were  both  exceptional, 
electric  occasions,  t hanks  to 
the  chemistry  between  this 
fine,  responsive  orchestra  and 
a conductor  who  knows  exact- 
ly what  he  wants.  Chailly 
seems  to  grow  In  stature  with 
every  performance.  His 
remarkable  musicianship  is 
combined  with  a mind  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for 
ways  of  refreshing  the  orches- 
tral repertory. 

That  was  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  first  of  his  two 
concerts,  In  which  the  main 
work  was  Mahler’s  10th  Sym- 
phony, In  the  performing  ver- 
sion by  Deryck  Cooke.  Most 
European  conductors  shun 
Cooke's  punctiliously  faithful 
version,  preferring  to  play 
only  the  first  movement, 
which  was  all  Mahler  com- 
pleted and  scored,  but  Chailly 
has  been  its  long-standing 
champion.  He  has  the  massive 
work  in  his  grasp,  from  the 
accumulating  outpourings  of 
the  outer  movements,  with 
their  aching  chromaticisms, 
via  the  shorter-breathed  rus- 
tic cuts  of  the  central  ones  in 


which  Mahler  seems  to  look 
back  to  his  early  symphonies 
with  nostalgia. 

It  was  all  magnificently  sus- 
tained. right  through  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  final  bars; 
there  wasn’t  a moment  when 
the  score's  claim  to  a regular 
place  in  the  Mahler  canon 
could  have  been  doubted. 
Chailly  had  dedicated  the  con- 
cert to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
poser Berthold  Goldschmidt, 
who  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance of  Cooke’s  score  in 
1964.  and  who  died  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  Mahler  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a fiercely  dramatic 
account  of  Britten's  Sinfonia 
da  Requiem.  Chailly  pointing 
up  its  Bergian  echoes  and  brit- 
tle virtuosity,  and  the  LSO 
meeting  the  challenges 
magnificently. 

Last  night's  concert  fol- 
lowed the  same  shape — a 
short  first  half  of  Schoen- 
berg’s Verklarte  Nacht  was 
followed  by  a monumental, 
late-romantic  second,  the  first 
act  of  Wagner’s  Die  WalkQre. 
The  Schoenberg  was  fascinat- 
ing enough — a performance 
that  looked  forward  to  mod- 
ernism rather  than  back  to 
the  19th  century,  and  founded 
on  sinewy  expressive  lines 

rather  than  sumptuous  weight 
of  tone — but  the  Wagner  was 
overwhelming. 

It  was  conducted  with  high 
drama  and  passionate  ex- 
tremes, brilliant  orchestral 
playing  and  performances 
from  Wolfgang  Schmidt  and 
Gudjon  Oskarsson  as  Sieg- 
mund  and  Handing  that  were 
robust  and  highly  effective, 
and  a Siegiinde  from  Katarina 
Daiayman  that  was  deeply  af- 
fecting. When  she  sings  the 
role  in  the  theatre  It  should  be 
wen  worth  hearing,  and  when 
Chailly  gets  round  to  conduct- 
ing the  whole  opera,  and  the 
whole  Ring,  attendance  will  be 
compulsory. 


fights 

Alamo 

again 


The  staging  was  breathtaking, 
and  so  was  the  president’s 
nerve.  Marlin  Walker,  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 

the  wooing  of  the  Hispanics 


STANDING  before 
the  restored  gates  of 
the  Alamo,  on  the 
spot  where  General 
Santa  Ana  had  or- 
dered the  last  assault  on  foe 
little  fortified  mission  that 
barred  the  Mexican  invasion 
of  Texas.  Bill  Clinton  found 
foe  perfect  stage  and  prop  for 
“the  last  weekend  of  my  last 
campaign". 

It  should  have  been  Bob 
Dole's  place  and  Bob  Dole’s 
day.  There  could  have  been 
no  more  symbolic  spot  for  foe 
gallant  last  effort  of  the 
Republican  campaigner  than 
the  Alamo,  a shrine  dedicated 
to  history’s  brave  losers,  who 
fought  to  foe  end  against  long 
odds. 

But  Mr  Clinton  got  there 
first  And  as  the  sun  blazed, 
the  music  from  The  Magnifi- 
cent Seven  blared  out  as  the 
president  and  the  first  lady 
appeared  hand  in  hand, 
climbing  the  steps  to  the  po- 
dium, foe  tawny  stones  of  foe 
most  famous  fortress  in 
American  history  glowing  el- 
oquently behind  them. 

It  was  a moment  of  breath- 
taking staging.  And  with 
equally  breathtaking  nerve, 
Mr  Clinton  claimed  the  cour- 
age of  the  Alamo's  massacred 
defenders  as  his  inspiration 
for  vetoing  foe  Republican 
budget  bill  last  December,  foe 
event  that  closed  down  the 
federal  government  in  foe 
great  stand-off  between  presi- 
dent and  congress. 

“When  they  shut  foe  gov- 
ernment down,  I thought 
about  the  Alamo.  They  said: 
the  president  will  cave,"  he 
told  the  packed  and  cheering 
crowds  in  foe  old  mission 
grounds.  “They  said:  the  pres- 
ident win  blink.  And  I said  I*d 
a lot  rather  see  foe  American 
people  hurt  for  two  or  three 
weeks  than  ao  or  30  years. 
Shut  her  down.  I*m  not  gonna 
buy  your  budget” 

The  Alamo  was  his  lodestar 
for  "the  new  politics  of  com- 
mon ground”  and  of  racial 
tolerance. 

“The  Alamo  is  not  Just  a 
place  of  great  personal  cour- 
age. It  is  a place  of  a great 
stand-off  between  two 


nations,  and  foe  story  of  foe 
Alamo  over  foe  last  160  years 
Is  foe  story  of  reconciliation 
between  two  great  nations 
and  two  great  peoples." 

He  tap-danced  through  his- 
tory to  claim  the  legendary 
mantle  of  the  Alamo’s  defend- 
ers. to  claim  Texan  ancestry 
for  himself,  and  a Texan  heri- 
tage for  his  policies. 

"We  represent  people  who 
believe  that  by  working 
together  and  helping  each 
other,  we  can  all  do  better." 

His  plundering  of  the 
Alamo  metaphor  was  as 
relentless  as  It  was  unscrupu- 
lous. It  was  deployed  even  to 
explain  his  foreign  policy  as 
the  peacemaker. 

“Think  of  foe  Alamo,  folks. 
Think  of  Bosnia.  Think  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Think  of  the 
Middle  East  .Think  of  all  those 
tribal  wars  going  on  in  Africa. 
The  great  thing  about  this 
country  is  that  in  our  best  mo- 
ments, we  say  that  our  differ- 
ences don't  matter  as  much  as 
our  shared  values." 

The  one  note  of  justice  in 
Mr  Clinton's  Alamo  appeal 
was  that  Texas  Is  one  of  the 
handful  of  states  where  he  is 
still  the  underdog.  He  is  out- 
numbered in  a state  which 
voted  for  George  Bush  four 
years  ago,  where  he  was  20 
points  behind  the  Republican 
candidate  only  six  months 
ago,  and  where  he  is  now  run- 
ning almost  even  with  Mr 
Dole. 

The  Texas  Democratic 
chairman.  Bin  White,  said:  “If 
we  can  turn  out  foe  Hispanic 
vote,  well  win.  There  were  2£ 
million  Hispanic  voters  four 
years  ago,  and  4 million  this 
year  thanks  to  the  naturalisa- 
tion programmes.  Our  polls 
show  them  86  per  cent  for 
Clinton." 

This  is  where  the  Alamo 
metaphor  gets  tricky.  For  His- 
panics, foe  Alamo  is  the 
shrine  to  a lone  victory  in  a 
string  of  defeats  and  dispos- 
sessions. Mr  Clinton's 
chances  In  Texas  will  depend 
on  whether  they  are  per- 
suaded that  foe  big  gringo  is 
offering  them  a place  in  his 
victory,  and  a share  in  its 
spoils. 
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MP  aims  to  root  out  teacher  ‘scruffs’ 


10 


‘Armani  is  in 
small  print  on 
my  spectacles, 
but  the  pupils 
notice  it’ 

Robert  Walker.  Age:  36. 

Post:  art  teacher  at  Brad- 
ford Grammar  School. 

Dress:  green  frock-style 
coat,  matching  waistcoat 
and  trousers.  Liberty  floral 
tie,  brown  brogues,  pocket 
watch-  and  chain,  Armani 
spectacles,  gown  (at  assem- 
bly and  when  on  "dntr 
week”). 

* * I HAVE  strong  opinions 
I about  what . teachers 
should  wear.  Our  clothes 
should  be  very  formal  and 
smart.  All  the  staff  at  BGS  are 
required  to  be  smart  and  if 
we're  not,  you  nan  be  sure 
that  we’re  told 
“I  was  talking  about  this 
subject  only  this  morning  to  a 
neighbour  in  Beamsley  vil- 
lage, who’d  seen  a TV  report 
with  teachers  in  jeans  coming 
out  of  the  school  where  n>ia 
lad’s  caused  all  the  trouble. 

We  were  speculating  about 
whether  the  two  things  might 
connected. 

"Before  BGS,  I taught  for 
nine  years  in  the  state  sector, 
dressing  as  I do  now.  and  1 am 
convinced  that  smartness  in- 
volves a discipline  which 
then  extends  into  academic 
work  I don’t  feel  happy  with- 
out a shirt  and  tie  arid  haven't 
since  I was  In  my  teens.  But  I 
hope  that  the  particular  way  1 
dress  also  encourages  the  pu- 
pils to  realise  that  your  indi- 
viduality can  come  across  In 
the  clothes  you  wear. 

“It  gives  them  something  to 
look  at  and  think  about — and 
remember,  lessons  last  40 
minutes  and  teenagers  are 
very  observant.  The  word 
“Armani"  is  only  written  in 
very  small  print  on  my  spec- 
tacles. but  the  pupils  notice 
and  think:  he  takes  trouble 
about  his  appearance.  Teach- 
ers don't  have  to  have  cordu- 
roy trousers,  leather  elbow- 
pads  and  Morris  Minors. 

“It  may  sound  contradic- 
tory but  1 believe  in  uniform 
for  the  pupils,  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  handle  more 
freedom.  It  Is  a shame  when 
young  people  slavishly  follow 
fashion  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  being  daring  or 
different.  In  fact  they're  vic- 
tims of  the  sheen  mentality." 

Martin  Wainwright  Robert  Walker. 


“If  teachers  want  to  be  treated 
like  professionals,  they  should 
dress  like  professionals.  Only 
that  way  will  they  get  respect.” 

David  Shaw,  Tory  MP  for  Dower 


Gillian  Shephard, 
the  Education  and 
Employment  Sec- 
retary, tried  yes- 
terday to  calm 
hysteria  on  foe  Conservative 
back  benches  about  a moral 
breakdown  in  schools  when 
she  refused  to  back  a demand 
for  legislation,  to  abolish 
scruffy  teachers. 

David  Shaw,  the  Tory  MP 
for  Dover,  said  be  would  table 
an  anMnilwant  to  the  Educa- 
tion BDl  requiring  governors 
of  the  28,000  state  schools  to 
lay  down  a dress  code  for 
their  staff  to  ban  “unprofes- 
sional” items  such  as  jeans 
and  earrings. 

Amid  continuing-  concern 
about  the  closure  of  Behnoito 
in  Halifax  and  Worksop  last 
week  because  of  Indiscipline, 
the  proposal  was  understood 
to  have  the  support  of  a group 
erf- former  ministers  Including 
John  Redwood,  who  last  year 
challenged  John  Major  for  foe 
party  leadership. 

Mr  Shaw  said  his  amend- 
ment would  hanluh  the  Imago 
of  the  sloppily-dressed 
teacher.  “If  teachers  want  to 
be  treated  like  professionals 
— as  they  always  say  they  do 
— then  they  should  dress  like 
professionals.  Only  that  way 
will  they  get  foe  respect  of  foe 
children  of  parents  and  of  foe 
public.” 

However,  Mrs  Shephard  — 
who  wears  earrings  but  not 
jeans  in  foe  Commons  — «»iH 
foe  Government  would  not 
support  foe  amendment  be- 
cause such  issues  were  best 
dealt  with  locally  rather  than 
at  the  national  level. 

“Teachers  are  important 
role  models  in  foe  way  they 
dress  and  behave.  Head  teach- 
ers and  governors  are  best 
placed  to  ensure  that  these 
matters  are  addressed  appro- 
priately at  local  level,”  foe 
said.,.. 

“National  prescription' 
should  not  be  necessary.  Head 
teachers  in  particular  should 
already  ensure  that  their  staff 
command  respect  That  is  one 
..  . of  the  reasons  I have  placed 

. smart,  disciplined  photographs: b/e  forrest  so  wiirh  emphasis  on  thp 


vital  role  of  the  head  teacher 
and  why  we  are  improving 
their  training.” 

David  Blimkett,  the  Shadow 
education  secretary,  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  dress  codes 
for  staff  and  pupils,  but  did 
not  believe  legislation  was 
necessary. 

"This  is  a matter  for  foe 

hftflri  in  laarHng  arui  maniiplng 

the  school  Frankly  it  would 
be  daft  to  engage  in  legisla- 
tion hi  Parliament,”  he  said 
on  BBC  television’s  Breakfast 
with  Frost  programme. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 
ers, said  legislation  would  be 
totalitarian  and  cause  chaos. 

“Frankly,  it  would  be  in- 
sulting pa tran  Icing  to  foe  ; 
majority  of  teachers  who  are 
well  turned  out”  He  criti- 
cised politicifliis  for  diverting 
foe  debate  about  school  disci- 
pline into  trivialities. 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  foe  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  teachers 
dressed  according  to  foe  type 
of  lesson.  “A  suit  and  tie 
would  not  be  appropriate  for 
working  with  greasy  machin- 
ery, nor  would  a twinset  and 
pearls  an  the  hockey  field.” 

The  real  issue  was  about 
children  who  should  be 
removed  from  mainstream  to 
special  schools  where  they 
could  receive  foe  education 
they  needed.  “It  is  foe  closure 
of  those  schools  which  needs 
to  be  ohangng»ri.  and  the  inte- 
gration into  mainstream 
schools  erf  children  with  seri- 
ous behavioural  problems, 
not  foe  dress  sense  of  teach- 
ers,” Mr  de  Gruchy  said. 

John  Sutton,  general  secre- 
tary erf  the  Secondary  Heads 
Association,  said  most  teach- 
ers dressed  smartly  and  set  a 
good  example  to  their  pupils. 
“Governing  bodies  as  employ- 
ers have  the  right  to  set  stan- 
dards of  dress  and  appear- 
ance for  teachers  as  do  ah 
employers.  There  is  therefore 
no  need  far  a new  law. 

“Those  making  this  sugges- 
tion clearly  have  a folk  mem- 
ory of  the  mid-1980s  when  a 
minority  of  teachers  leading 
protests  created  a poor  image 
for  the  profession.” 


Carol  Leonard . . . modest  practical  photograph-  kppa  mattvcws 


‘Putting  us  all 
in  suits  is 
not  going  to 
solve  problem 
of  discipline’ 

Carol  Leonard.  Age:  42. 
Post:  deputy  head  teacher, 
Edmund  Waller  primary 
school,  south  London. 
Dress:  V-neck  mohair 
jumper,  black  T-shirt, 
black  knee-length  skirt, 
buckled  shoes,  silver  hoop 
earrings. 

**npHERE  is  a baae- 
I line:  you  must 
wear  something  modest.  It’s 
also  got  to  be  practical  I 
teach  at  primary  school, 
where  teachers  spend  a lot  of 
time  crawling  around  on  the 
Door  painting  huge  pictures, 
so  it’s  got  to  be  decent  A nice 
suit  is  not  going  to  be  appro- 
priate. We  all  teach  PE  at  pri- 
mary school.  You  can’t  wear  a 
tight  skirt  if  you’re  going  to 
be  running  around  in  the 
playground.  You  need  a track- 
suit,  or  leggings,  and  trainers. 

“I  wear  a baggy  jumper  and 
leggings,  or  a big  Jumper  and 
skirt.  You  can't  wear  high 
heels:  schools  have  lots  of 
stairs  and  different  levels  and 
you  have  to  do  playground 
duty. 

"Children  are  affected  by 
foe  quality  of  your  teaching. 
They  are  very  switched  ou 
about  that,  much  more  than 
about  what  you  are  wearing. 
But  I can  see  that  parents’ 
confidence  in  you  can  be  In- 
creased by  what  you  are 
wearing,  if  i were  going  to  a 
governors'  meeting  to  talk.  I'd 
wear  something  that  would 
make  me  feel  confident. 

“Children  need  a distance 
between  them  and  the 
teacher  we  are  educators. 
We’re  not  their  aunts  or  their 
big  brothers.  If  I thought  a 
code  of  dress  would  help  cre- 
ate and  maintain  that  dis- 
tance. I would  be  willing  to 
consider  it 

“If  teachers  need  make-up 
to  fed  confident  — because  a 
lot  of  teaching  is  about  acting, 
about  presenting  yourself  — 
then  I’m  not  going  to  object  to 
j it.  If  if  s make-up  more  appro- 
. prints  to  going  to  a rave,  we 
have  to  ask  what  signals 
we’re  sending. 

“Putting  us  all  in  suits  is 
not  going  to  solve  discipline 
problems,  but  dress  might  be 
one  of  the  things  to  consider.’’ 

Clare  Longrigg 


The  pupils  love  somebody  who’s  a bit  stylish’ 


Claire  Thom  (left).  Age: 
early  40s.  Post:  principal 
-teacher  of  guidance  (per- 
sonal and  social  education) 

and  teacher  of  sdence/hio- 
logy  at  Newbattle  High 
School  Midlothian.  Dress: 
flat  shoes,  ankle-length  cot- 
ton skirt,  cotton  top  with 
gold  brooch,  pendant  silver 
earrings. 

«4T  HB  is  what  I had  on 
I last  Monday.  I prefer 
Oat  shoes  because  they’re  eas- 1 
ier  to  walk  in,  and  anyway 
high  beds  are  a hit  passA 
Long  skirts  suit  me.  I have 
nothing  against  short  hem- 1 


lines  which  can  be  OK  on  the 
right  person.  Similarly,  I 
have  a colleague  who  looks 
great  in  trousms,  though  they 
are  definitely  hot  me.  I would 
never  wear  a low-cut  top  be- 
cause if  you  are  bending  over 
boys  doing  their  marking 
they’d  be  trying  to  look  down 
your  cleavage. 

Tm  fond  of  jewellery.  My 
pupils  like  this  brooch  and 
another  pair  of  earrings 
which  I have  in  foe  shape  of 
little  birds.  Pupils  generally 
take  a great  interest  in  what 
their  teachers  wear.  They 
love  somebody  who’s  a bit  dif- 
ferent and  stylish  but  they  axe 


als9  very  straitlaced  and  can 
quickly  identify  anyone  wear- 
ing clothes  which  aren’t  ap- 
propriate. Its  also  lovely  for 
the  other  teachers  to  have 
personalities  in  the  staff 
room,  as  this  is  the  sort  of  job 
that  really  grinds  you  down. 

*1  broadly  agree  with  the 
notion  that  dressing  smartly 
can  help  a teacher.  As  you  are 
a figure  that  has  to  be 
respected  it  is  Important  that 
you  don't  wear  anything  that 
could  cause  you  to  be  ridi- 
culed. However,  I don’t  think 
yon  gain  or  lose  authority 
solely  by  your  appearance.” 

ErlendClouston 


vim 
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THE  Government’s  Com- 
mons majority  was 
reduced  to  one  - yester- 
day after  the  combative  MP, 
Barry  Porter,'  lost  a two- 
month  battle  against  cancer 
and  died  aged  57. 

As  John  Major  led  tributes 
to  a backbench  colleague  who 
for  18  years  had  been  cheer- 
folly  outspoken  cm  sensitive 
issues  like  Northern  Ireland 
and  Margaret  Thatcher's 
retirement  plans,  party,  man- 
agers admitted  privately  they 

are  all  but  certain  to  lose  the 
resulting  byelection. 

It  will  be  delayed,  probably 
to  February,  weeks  before  a 
likely  general  election,  hut 
cannot  he  put  off  any  later. 

Mr  Porter,  the  MP  for  WirrHll 
South,  had  a majority  of  8,183 
in  1992. 

. Though  Mr  Porter  proved  a 
Hesettlne  supporter  in  1900.' 
Mr  Major  said  yesterday: 
"Barry*  generous  heart  and 
good  humour  will  be  much 
missed  at  Westminster  and  in 

the  WirraL  He  served  both  Ms 

constituents  and  country 
well.  The  speed  of  his  Amass 
has  been  a shock- . . . Our 
thoughts  are  with  his  family.” 

Labour,  who  lost  Barnsley 
East's  Terry  Pat chett  fast 
month,  is  likely  to  higger 
that  byelection  before  Christ 
well  within  the  informal 

three-month  rule,  for  the 
practical  reason  that  rt » a 

safe  seat  Twg 

might  need  the  new  MP  ntae 
Government  collapse* 


towards  foe  kind  .of  no  confi- 
dence vote  Mrs  Thatober  won 
— by  one  vote  — in. 1979. 

When  Barnsley's  new  mem- 
ber arrives,  Mr  Major’s  over- 
all majority,  which  was  23.  in 
1992,  wfil  be.nH  It  has  been 
whittled ewra-bydeaths,  res- 
ignations and  three  defec- 
tions. But  in  practice  foe  Gov- 
ernment has  a majority  of 
nearly  gO  .over  Labour  and 
knows  foe  Ulster  Unionists 
are  teihkgiy -to  align  with  Mr 
Bbufooiaost  Issues. 

Mr;  Foote*,  a waspish  Mer- 
seysjd gr  wife  became  a solici- 
tar.and  Jad  five  children,  was 
a -oatwivlal  xightwing  Tory 
Mp  'with  outspoken,  pro- 
Unfanist  views  an  Northern 
Ireland.-  unafraid  to  attack 
Whff  he  saw  as:  terrorist  cow- 
atspce  or  foe  bias  of  Tory 
ministers  towards  Dublin.  He 
catf&recelved  a letter  bomb. 

' Be, could  be  openly  critical 
of-MSygaret  Thatcher.  He 
^the  public  view  towards 
the  .end  of  her ’premiership 
; that  she  had  been  in  power 
for  too  -long  and  — in  May 
1990— -said  she  should  resign 
^Sor  bar  awn  good”  while  she 
stifl  had  a great  reputation. 

On  TV,  Mr  Porter  said:  T 
would  Uke  to  say  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  “Thank  you.  good- 
bye, enjoy  yourself-"  This, 
coupled  with  his  undisguised 
support  for  Michael  Hesettlne 
__  {hen  loathed  by  loyalists  as 
a regicide  — for  foe  leader- 
ship, almost  cost  Mr  Porto 
his  seat  Efforts  woe  made  to 
deselect  him.  Which  Mr  Major 
helped  prevent  . . 


Ctaratingrin 


THE  Duchess  of  York 
has  stepped  into  super- 
model Naomi  Camp- 
bell’s shoes  as  a cut-price 
stand-in  for  an  advertise- 
ment dor  Olympus  cameras. 

The  unlikely  substitution 
reportedly  came  after  nego- 
tiations between  Olympus 
and  Ms  Campbell  broke 
down.  The  duchess  Is  said 

to  have  received  £20,000  for 
the  poster  campaign,  which 

shows  her  in  what  looks 

like  her  dressing  gown, 

snapping  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty from a yacht 
"We  would  have  had  to 
pay' Naomi  .Campbell  a lot 
more  than  £20,000,"  said 
Gunther  Vetter,  of  Olym- 
pus’s Austrian  division. 
“The  duchess  originally 
wanted  more  too.” 

The  advertisement  is 
accompanied  by  a jokey 
catc&Hne  — of  which  the 
duchess  was  previously 
unaware  — referring  to  her 


The  duchess  asshe  appears 
in  the  Olympus  advert 
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Plenty. 

When  you  carry  the  American  Express  Charge  Card, 
you  take  with  you  Ute  knowledge  that  you 
have  coverage^  for  some  very  important  things. 

Such  as  compensation  for  lost  or  delayed  luggage. 
Coverage  for  the  cost  of  food  and  accommodation 
incurred  for  scheduled  flights  that  get  delayed  for  four 
hours  or  more- 1,700  Travel  Service  locations** 
worldwide  wady  to  Help  you  wife  advice  and 
arrangements.  Our  Global  Assist  service, -which  can 
refer  you  to  an  English-speaking  doctor  or  lawyer 
virtually  anywhere  in  fee  world,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  All  these,  and  many  more,  designed  to  replace 
concern  with  confidence. 

To  find  out  how  wo  can  help  you 
do  more,  call  nows 

0800700  767 
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Men  Behaving  Badly, 
above.  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
left,  and  Desmond  Lynam 


VIEWERS  last  night 
snubbed  the  golden 
age  of  television  and 
voted  for  modern  day 
favourites  in  a national 
poll  to  mark  the  BBC’s  60tb 
anniversary. 

Situation  comedies,  in- 
cluding Fawlty  Towers  and 
Dad's  Army,  were  eclipsed 
by  the  laddish  series  Men 
Behaving  Badly  in  the  vote 


by  more  than  half  a million 
viewers. 

Names  from  television 
history,  such  as  Richard 
Dimbleby.  lost  out  to  Des- 
mond Lynam  in  the  favour- 
ite presenter  category. 

Viewers  chose  last  year's 
adaptation  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's Pride  and  Prejudice  in 
preference  to  classic  serials 
including  The  Forsyte 


Saga,  1 Claudios  and  Pen- 
nies from  Heaven. 

The  favourite  actor 
award  was  picked  up  by 
Colin  Firth,  who  played  Mr 
Darcy  in  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice. beating  off  competi- 
tion from  Alan  Bates  and 
Sir  Alec  Guinness. 

Auntie's  AH  Time  Greats, 
a gala  awards  ceremony 
screened  on  BBCl  last 


Viewers 

spurn 

TV’s 

golden 

age  in 

poll  of 

small 

screen 

classics 

as  the 

BBC 

fetes  its 

60th 

birthday 


Andrew  Culf  on  a 
night  of  surprises 


night,  was  organised  to  cel- 
ebrate 60  years  of  British 
television. 

Viewers  were  Invited  to 
vote  by  telephone  in  11  cat- 
egories, choosing  from 
shortlists  drawn  up  by  tele- 
vision writers  and  senior 
industry  figures. 

The  surprising  bias 
against  classics  of  yester- 
| year  will  have  delighted 


Losers 
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BBC  executives,  battling  to 
convince  the  Government 
of  the  case  for  an  above- 
inflation increase  in  the 
licence  fee.  / 

However,  eyebrows  will 
be  raised  at  many  of  the 
results.  There  were  sugges- 
tions that  well-organised 
Doctor  Who  fan  clubs 
helped  propel  the  time  trav- 
eller into  the  winning  posi- 


tion for  favourite  popular 
drama,  ahead  of  Casualty 
and  EastEnders.  Doctor 
Who,  revived  for  a one-off 
film  this  year,  was  extermi- 
nated by  the  BBC  in  1989. 

The  comedy  partnership 
of  Morecambe  and  Wise, 
which  ended  with  Eric 
Morecambe’s  death  in  1984, 
did,  however,  receive  two 
awards. 
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Favourite  situation  comedy 
perfonfter 

□ Winner  David  Jason 

□ Losers:  John  Cleese,  Tony 
Hancock,  Arthur  Lowe,  Eric 
Sykes 

Favourite  comedy 
performer  ■ ■ 

□ Winner  Victoria  Wood 

□ Losers:  John  Cleese,  Peter 
Cook  and  Dudley  Moore,  Spike 
Milligan 

Favourite  light  entertain- 
ment series 

□ Winner:  Morecambe  and  Wise 

□ Losers:  Dave  Aden  at  Large, 
Mike  Yarwood  in  Persons 
Favourite  actor 

□ Winner  Colin  Firth 

□ Losers:  Alan  Bates.  Alec 
Guinness,  Robert  Hardy,  Derek 
Jacobi 

Favourite  drama  serial 

□ Winner.  Pride  and  Preludlce 

□ Losers:  Edge  of  Darkness,  I 
Claudius,  Pennies  tram  Heaven, 
The  Forsyte  Saga.  Six  Wives  ol 
Henry  VIII 

Favourite  comedy  series 

□ Winner  Victoria  Wood  As 
Seen  on  TV 

□ Losers:  Monty  Python.  Not 
The  Nine  O'Clock  News,  That 
Was  The  Week  That  Was 
Favourite  actress 

O Winner.  Patricia  Rout) edge 

□ Losers:  Judl  Dench,  There. 
Hint,  Glenda  Jackson.  Juliet 
Stevenson 

Favourite  situation  comedy 

□ Winner.  Men  Behaving  Badly 

□ Losers:  Dad’s  Army.  Fawlty 
Towers.  Only  Fools  and  Horses, 
Steptoe  and  Son,  Till  Death  Us 
Do  Part,  Whatever  Happened  to 
the  Likely  Lads,  Yes  Ministar 
Favourite  presenter 

□ Winner.  Desmond  Lynam 

□ Losers:  David  Attenborough, 
Robin  Day,  Richard  Dimbleby 
Favourite  popular  drama: 

□ Winner  Doctor  Who 

□ Losers:  Casualty.  Colditz, 
EastEnders,  The  Onedin  Line,. 
When  the  Boat  Comes  tn,  Z Cars 
Favourite  light  entertain- 
ment performer 

□ Winner.  Morecambe  and  Wise 

□ Losers:  Dave  Allen,  The  Two 
Ronnies,  Les  Dawson 


tune  modelled  on  the  statue 
of  Hellos,  the  Greek  sun 
god,  which  stands  at  the 
centre  of  Television  Centre 
— said:  “He  would  have 
been  chuffied.  He  had  great 
affection  for  the  BBC." 

Ronnie  Barker,  star  of 
Porridge  and  Open  All 
Hours,  was  given  a special 
lifetime  achievement  in 
comedy  award. 


Steptoe  and  Son.  above. 
Pennies  From  Heaven,  left, 
and  Richard  Dimbleby 


The  programme  — which 
attracted  20  million-plus 
audiences  for  its  Christmas 
specials  in  the  1970s  — was 
voted  favourite  light  enter- 
tainment series.  The  pair 
were  also  favourite  light 
entertainment  performers. 

Joan  Morecambe,  Eric's 
widow,  who  was  presented 
with  one  of  the  “Anntle” 
awards  — a bronze  sculp- 


Deaths  bring  calls  for  new  firework  safety  rules 
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review  o 


Stuart  Millar 


DEMANDS  for  a tight- 
ening of  firework 
safety  rules  intensi- 
fied yesterday  afler  a 
second  man  was  killed  when 
one  exploded  in  his  face. 

The  City  trader  from  Wil- 
mington. Kent,  who  has  not 
been  named,  was  fatally  in- 


jured as  he  lit  a Grand  Cele- 
bration firework  at  a private 
bonfire  party  on  Saturday 
evening  at  which  his  two 
I young  children  were  present. 

They  are  now  being  cared 
for  by  relatives  while  police 
attempt  to  trace  their  mother, 
who  is  visiting  New  York. 

Experts  said  the  grenade- 
shaped Chinese  firework  was 
extremely  dangerous  and  not 


on  general  sale.  The  size  or  a 
man’s  fist,  it  was  meant  to  be 
fired  from  a mortar  tube,  but 
the  only  Instructions  were  in 
Chinese. 

The  incident  came  less  than 
24  hours  afler  the  death  of 
David  Hattersley.  aged  45. 
headmaster  of  Hazlemere  pri- 
mary school  in  High 
Wycombe.  Buckinghamshire. 
The  father-of-six  stumbled 


forward  as  he  was  supervis- 
ing the  school’s  annual  dis- 
play on  Friday,  and  took  the 
full  impact  of  an  81b  mortar- 
style  firework  in  his  face.  A 
I retired  vicar  and  chemistry 
1 teacher  who  supplied  some  of 
foe  fireworks  will  be  ques- 
tioned today  by  Health  and 
Safety  Executive  investiga- 
tors. 

Campaigners  yesterday  de- 


BUYING 

COMPAQ  COMPUTERS 
WITH  HUGE  SAVINGS 
COULDN’T  BE  EASIER. 
WE’VE  EVEN  RINGED  THE 
NUMBER  FOR  YOU. 


Tel:  0345  02  38  65 


manded  foe  introduction  of  | 
tough  restrictions  on  foe  sale  i 
of  more  powerful  fireworks, 
and  a training  scheme  for  dis- 
play organisers. 

Noel  Tobin,  director  of  the 
National  Campaign  for  Fire- 
work Safety,  said  foe  Govern- 
ment's relaxation  of  import 
controls  in  1993  had  allowed 
in  dangerous  fireworks  from 
China  and  the  Far  East 

“We  have  been  badly  let 
down  by  our  politicians  in  the 
name  of  deregulation.  We 
have  been  predicting  these 
kinds  of  terrible  tragedy  since 
controls  were  lifted,”  he  said. 

The  number  of  recorded 
firework  injuries  has  in- 
creased by  around  90  per  cent 
in  foe  past  five  years. 

Mr  Tobin,  who  drew  up  the 
first  safety  code  for  firework 
displays  in  1973,  added:  "I  find 
it  galling  that  over  20  years 
later  we  are  still  debating  this. 
We  want  the  kind  of  mea- 
sures, like  a training  scheme, 
which  other  countries  had 
years  ago.*' 


Injured  parties 

Reconfed  firework  injuries  sinoa  T890 
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Killed  . . . Primary  school 
head  David  Hattersley 

Fireworks  currently  fall 
into  four  categories,  ranging 
from  indoor  fireworks  to 
spectacular  explosives  of  foe 
type  which  killed  foe  Kent 
man  and  which  are  meant  to 
be  available  only  to  profes- 
sional display  organisers. 

Nigel  Griffiths,  Labour's 
consumer  spokesman,  said 
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the  restrictions  were  not 
stringent  enough.  “This 
tragic  event  underlines  the 
need  for  urgent  action.  It's 
dear  that  when  even  foe  most 
responsible  people  are  put  at 
risk  from  mortar  fireworks 
their  widespread  availability 
must  be  questioned-" 

A spokesman  for  foe  De- 


partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try said  foe  Government  bad 
recently  started  a review  of 
firework  regulations.  A con- 
sultation document  has  been 
issued  examining  issues  of  li- 
censing and  banning  some 
fireworks,  and  proposals  are 
expected  to  be  drawn  up 
within  months. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  350 
people  joined  Mr  Hattersley’ s 
widow,  Ruth,  and  their  six 
children  for  an  emotional  ser- 
vice yesterday  at  foe  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  which  ad- 
joins his  schooL 

After  foe  service,  Mrs  Hat- 
tersley said  her  husband 
would  be  “remembered  with 
a great  deal  of  love  and  admi- 
ration and  a profound  sense 
of loss”. 

The  Reverend  Clive  Collier, 
a friend  of  foe  family,  said: 
“There  are  so  many  parallels 
[with  the  Kent  death]  to 
David.  Tm  not  saying  they 
should  be  banned,  but  fire- 
works should  not  be  used 
without  personal  guidance." 


‘Pro-lifers’  may  contest  seats 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


AFRESH  element  of  un- 
certainty was  injected 
into  foe  coming  general 
election  campaign  when  It 
emerged  that  pro-life  cam- 
paigners are  threatening  to 
run  “Family  Life  Campaign” 
candidates  against  leading 
MPs  whom  they  regard  as 
“pro-abortion”. 

With  the  Referendum  Party 
already  planning  similar  tac- 
tics against  MPs  who  have 

failed  to  meet  leader  Sir 
James  Goldsmith’s  exacting 
anti-federalist  standards,  foe 
main  parties  may  face  foe 


kind  of  danger  long  faced  by 
targets  of  single- issue  cam- 
paigning in  the  United  States. 

A second  such  campaign  is 
unlikely  to  garner  many 
votes,  let  alone  seats,  as  past 
interventions  — usually  in 
byelections  — underline.  But 
It  could  affect  foe  outcome  in 
highly  marginal  seats. 

There  has  also  been  talk 
that  both  sides  In  the  gun  de- 
bate might  seek  to  unseat 
prominent  opponents  — one 
reason  why  Michael  Forsyth, 
the  Scottish  Secretary,  who  is 
Dunblane’s  MP,  pushed  foe  I 
Cabinet  into  a gun  ban  stron- 
ger than  that  proposed  by 
Lord  Cullen  but  still  offended 
militants  on  both  sides. 


The  Labour  frontbencher 
Jeff  Rooker  wrote  to  John 
Major  warning  him  that  a 
general  election  held  on  May 
1 would  triple  foe  number  of 
spoiled  ballot  papers,  as  it  did 
in  1979  when  foe  election  was 
last  held  on  foe  same  day  as 
local  elections. 

Family  Life  campaigners, 
who  plan  to  launch  their 
“party”  In  London  next  week, 
yesterday  indicated  that  Tony 
Blair  — who  recently  clashed 
with  Cardinal  Thomas  Win- 
ning on  the  abortion  issue  — 
would  be  on  their  hit-list,  de- 
spite his  statement  that  he 
disapproves  of  abortion. 

So  would  “militant  pro- 
abortionist"  women  such  as 


Virginia  Bottomley,  Mo  Mow- 
lam, Edwina  Carrie,  Teresa 
Gorman  and  Dawn  Prlmar- 
olo,  who  will  all  be  offended 
by  such  a description.  Like 
most  MPs  they  regard  them- 
selves as  ‘‘pro-choice”. 

Jack  Scarisbrick.  chairman 
of  foe  Life  campaign,  last 
night  said  no  decision  had 
been  taken  on  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan  to  contest 
the  seats — but  foe  threat  was 
dear. 

"We  would  not  expect  to 
win  seats,  but  tins  is  a way  of 
showing  the  flag,"  he  said. 
“However,  deposits  would  be 
lost  and  we  have  to  consider 
whether  this  is  the  right  way 
of  using  our  money.” 
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Former  Tory  treasurer  backs  state  aid  for  political  parties 
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Michael  White 

SENIOR  Tories  last  night 
shrugged  off  the  declara- 
tion by  their  former  party 
treasurer,  Lord  Beaver  brook, 
that  state  funding  of  political 
parties  should  replace  the 
present  system  of  large  and 
often  anonymous  donations, 
some  of  them,  from  foreign  or 
allegedly  corrupt  sources. 

In  a remark  likely  to  be 
quoted  against  John  Major's 
persistent  rejection  of  the 
need  for  reform  of  party  fi- 
nances; Lord  Beaver  brook, 
who  raised  minions  for  Mr 
Major's  cause  in  1990-92.  said 
there  was  a “strong  case”  for 
state  tending,  as  European 
experience  had  shown. 

“I  think  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  democracy  is  what 
really  counts  and  that  must 
be  preserved  at  all  costs,”  he 
told  BBCl’s  On  The  Record. 
“You've  got  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  corruption." 

Although  some  MPs  on 
both  sides  favour  that  solu- 


tion, others  think  that  voters 
would  be  very  fo -disposed 
towards  giving  taxpayers' 
money  to  parties  they  cur- 
rently so  despise.  Nor  is  it  a 
straight  left-right  issue,  as 
some  Labour  leftwingers  see 
it  as  a “hidden  agenda"  item 
to  sever  Labour’s  union  ties. 

Tory  MRs  and  officials  were 
quick  to  claim  that  the  grand- 
son of  the  newspaper  tycoon 
had  not  been  involved  in  the  : 
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party’s  politics  for  very  long 
and  subsequently  went  bank- 
rupt with  more  than  £5  mil- 
lion of  debts.  ‘It's  an  easy , 
soundbite  for  him  to  make.” 
said  one.  I 

But  his  testimony  cannot 1 
wholly  be  discounted.  “I 
think  there's  never  smoke 
without  fire  so  probably  in 
foe  past  there  have  been  prob- 
lems and  I don’t  think  that  i 
those  problems  want  to  repeat  i 


themselves.”  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  told  foe  programme  — 
an  implicit  admission  that  do- 
nations such  as  that  from  fu- 
gitive tycoon  As  11  Nadir  in 
foe  80s  backfired. 

Labour’s  campaign  spokes- 
man Brian  Wilson  seized  on 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  remarks, 

saying  foe  Tories  must  recog- 
nise “the  game  is  op  as  fer  as 
anonymous  donations  from 
dodgy  sources  Is  concerned”. 
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Lottery 
funds 
bring 
£21  m 
tower 
of  art  to 
Walsall 


t Sr  y^; 


Davfd  Want 


Walsall,  famous  for 
writer  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome, wheelbarrows 
and  saddles  patronised  by 
many  a royal  bottom.  Is  about 
to  acquire  a 100ft  tower  wor- 
thy of  an  Italian  Renaissance 
potentate. 

The  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  in  Florence  may  he  a 
ample  of  hundred  feet  taller, 
but  It  overlooks  only  the , 
empty  spaces  of  the  Piazza 
della  Signorla.  Walsall’s 
tower,  snuggled  between  , 
woolworth’s  and  British 
Home  Stores,  will  offer  views 
over  the  canal  and  the  MS  to 
Bilston  and  beyond. 

It  will  house  an  art  gallery; 
not  some  token  municipal 
nod  towards  the  visual  arts 
but  a £21  million  beacon  of 
excellence  which  will  show 
what  small-town  Britain  can 
do  when  it  puts  in  the  right 
kind  of  lottery  application. 
The  gallery  has  just  won 
£15.75  million  of  lucky  num- 


BRITAIN  5 


An  Epstein  bust  among 
items  Of  the  German  Ryan 
collection  waiting  in 
storage  for  the  new  gallery 

PHOTOGRAPH:  DON  McPHEE 


bear  money  and  opens  in  sum- 
mer 1999.  ■ 

Cultural  pilgrims  will  be 
welcome,  but  the  tower  will 
belong  to  the  240,000  residents 
of  toe  West  Mldlands  town,  85 
per  cent  of  whom  pledged 
their  support  in  a consulta- 
tion exercise.  When  a local 


TV  crew  in  search  of  contro- 
versy accosted  local  citizens, 
an  ageing  gent  in  traditional 
Midlands  cap  replied:  “This 
art  gallery?  It’s  bloody  great" 
The  interior  of  the  tower, 
with  an  irregular  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  floor  I 
levels,  is  planned  as  a big 


house,  with  many  windows 
and  much  natural  light.  The 
domestic  feel  might  surprise 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  but  it 
takes  its  cue  in  part  from  the 
German  Ryan  collection:  360 
paintings,  drawings  and 
sculptures  donated  to  Walsall 
in  1973  by  Kathleen  Carman, 


who  was  bom  nearby  and  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  sculp- 
tor Sir  Jacob  Epstein. 

The  collection  features  , 
works  by  Corot,  Manet,  Pis- 1 
sarro,  Turner,  Constable.  Pi- 
casso, Rembrandt  Dflrer  and  I 
dozens  of  other  big  names. 
But  its. character  is  intimate  , 


and  personal,  and  the  Epstein 
items,  more  than  40  of  them, 
include  drawings  and  busts  of 
his  children  and  a bronze  of 
Frisky,  his  sheepdog. 

The  painter  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (he  of  The  Monarch 
of  the  Glen)  is  represented  by 
a delicate  study  of  wayside 


plants.  The  items  are  meant 
to  be  arranged  thematically 
(flowers,  people,  animals) 
rather  than  chronologically 
or  art- historically . 

Three  quarters  of  the  collec- 
tion is  now  a one-room  gal- 
lery above  the  town’s  library. 
The  rest  is  stored  in  the  town 


hall,  waiting  for  the  tower's 
completion. 

“The  collection  is  inter- 
woven with  relationships  and 
that  makes  It  special,"  said 
Peter  Jenkinson,  head  of  Wal- 
sall Museums  and  Galleries. 
“Our  priority  is  about  engag- 
ing the  people  of  Walsall.  We 
are  dealing  with  many  agen- 
das here;  civic,  political,  cul- 
tural, educational." 

The  museums  wanted  to 
improve  access  to  the  arts 
and  to  engage  people  in  many 
ways,  not  Just  as  spectators. 

"We  want  to  make  the  gal- 
lery more  alive  and  open  to 
wider  audiences.  We  empha- 
sise interactivity,  which 
means  jigsaw  puzzles  as  well 
as  computer  programs. 

“With  the  new  building  we 
have  unapologetically  gone 
for  something  of  world-class 
standard  in  design  and  the  fa- 
cilities it  can  offer.’’ 

Mr  Jenkinson  says  the 
tower,  the  work  of  architects 
Peter  St  John  and  Adam  Ca- 
ruso. will  help  the  gallery  to 
continue  its  pioneering  work 
with  children.  “We  hang  our 
pictures  about  X2in  lower 
than  usual  became  a quarter 
of  our  visitors  are  under  11." 

The  tower,  which  has  cross- 
J party  support  on  the  local 
council,  will  cost  Walsall 
nothing  except  the  value  of 
the  site.  Some  of  the  costs  will 
be  met  from  the  profits  of  a 
pub  to  be  built  near  the  gal- 
lery. Lorenzo  would  approve 
of  that. 


School  authorities  seek  Bottomley  wins  gobbledygook  prize 

review  of  media  conduct  m 


Close  coverage  of  pupils  ‘may 
have  led  to  breakdown  of  order’ 


John  Carvul 
Education  EcOtor 


LOCAL  education  au- 
thority leaders  will 
this  week  seek  an  ur- 
gent meeting  with  the 
Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion after  allegations  that  the 
recent  Intense  media  cover- 
age of  disciplinary  problems 
at  schools  had  encouraged 
bad  behaviour  and  may  have 
put  children  at  risk. 

The  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Authorities  was  told 
at  lts  annual  education  con- 
ference in  Salford  over  the 
weekend  that  journalists  Had 
paid  Children  up  to  £160  to 
perform  for  the  cameras  at 
the  Ridings  school  in  Halifax, 
exacefbathag  disorder  which 
led  tofts  closure. 


Mike  Higgins,  chairman  of 
Calderdale  education  author- 
ity, said  photographers  used  a 
crane  outside  the  school  as  a 
vantage  point  to  train  thelr 
zoom  cameras  inside  the 
classrooms,  contributing  to  a 
breakdown  of  discipline. 
Councillors  complained  that 
the  media  named  pupils  who 
were  excluded  from  school  for 
misbehaviour,  but  were  le- 
gally Obliged  to  protect  their 1 
anonymity  if  they  committed 
offences  serious  enough  for 
juvenile  court  appearances. 

The  lb-year-old  whose  al- 
leged misconduct  was  Mamed  ■ 
far  the  closure  of  Man  ton  I 
Junior  School  near  Worksop, , 
Nottinghamshire,  was  named  : 
and  pictured  in  spite  of  being  j 
| found  innocent  by  an  exclu- 
sion appeals  panel. 

The  conference  passed  an 


emergency  resolution  asking 
the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission to  develop  a profes- 
sional code  of  conduct  for 
journalists  to: 

□ protect  the  privacy  of  indi- 
vidual children; 

□ prevent  offensive  and  in- 
trusive press  behaviour  in 
relation  to  schools; 

□ promote  responsible  be- 
haviour in  reporting  of  issues 
concerning  children. 

Councillors  were  concerned 
that  children  could  enflangm* 
themselves  by  making  com- 
ments to  journalists  — for  ex- 
ample criticising  bullies  who 
might  exact  retribution  — 
without  being  mature  enough 
to  realise  the  consequences. 

Graham  Lane,  the  associa- 
tion's chairman  of  education, 
asked  Gillian  Shephard,  the 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary,  to  approve  a deci- 
sion by  Calderdale  education 
authority  to  take  over  man- 
agement of  the  Ridings  school 
and  withdraw  the  delegated 


powers  given  to  Its  governors. 

Mrs  Shephard  is  studying  a 
report  on  the  Ridings  after  an 
emergency  inspection  last 
week  found  serious  problems 
of  disorder.  The  Government 
Is  expected  to  announce  its 
decision  on  Wednesday. 

• Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 
ers, last  night  called  on  Mrs 
Shephard  to  intervene  to  se- 
cure the  reopening  of  Manton 
school  where  his  members' ■ 
are  striking  over  the  behav- 
iour of  a 10-year-ckL 

She  should  instruct  Not- 
tinghamshire education  au- 
thority to  offer  the  boy  a place 
at  another  school.  If  his 
mother  refused  it,  the  author- 
ity should  challenge  her  right . 
of  choice  in  court,  he  said. 

Thfe  school  closed  on  Thors' , 
day  after  governors  withdrew  j 
funding  for  the  boy’s  personal ; 
tuition,  which  would  have  j 
cost  £14^100  in  a fUll  year. 


VIRGINIA  Bottomley,  In 
the  exercise  of  her 
function  as  Minister  of 
the  Crown  responsible  for 
National  Heritage,  has  at- 
tained a premier  citation  for 
her  unsurpassed  imparta- 
tion  of  convoluted  and  im- 
perspicnoos  textual  matter. 

In  other  words,  she  has 
won  this  year's  top  gob- 
bledygook prize  for  incom- 
prehensible English. 

The  Plain  English  Com- 
! mission,  which  Mwpiignt 
for  simplicity  and  clarity  in 
the  written  and  spoken 
word,  has  awarded  Mrs  Bot- 
tomley the  Golden  Rhubarb 
Tropfry  for  the  most  “gro- 
tesque and  baffling”  offi- 
cial document  of  the  year. 
The  commission  y ester- 


Tough  talk 


The  winner 

□ “And  we  do  further  will  and 
declare  that  on  the 
determination  of  the  said  term 
expiring  cm  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  two  thousand  and 
six  the  undertaking  of  the 
Corporation  shall  cease,  so  liar 
as  the  same  may  depend  upon 
or  be  carried  on  under  or  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  and 
provisions  herein  given  and 
contained ...” 

— BBC's  new  royal  charter 


day  described  the  BBC’s 
new  royal  charter  and 
broadcasting  agreement, 
drawn  up  mainly  by  Mrs 
Bottomley’s  department, 
as  “a  classic  example  of  le- 


I and  broadcasting  agreement. 
Runners-up 

□ the  effluxion  of 
oleaginous  fumes  has  killed  at 
least  one  tree." 

— Stephen  Brooker.  bursar  of 
Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  a letter 
complaining  about  a hot-dog 
stall. 

□ “I  hope  they  play  welland 
achieve  a satisfactory  result.” 
— John  Major,  hoping  for  an 
English  victory  in  Euro  96. 


gallstic  pedantry  and  fog”. 

The  document  includes  a 
sentence  of  210  words  and 
mind-boggling  phrases 
such  as  “mutatis  mutandis, 
whereas  on  divers  dates,  sub- 


ject as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
aggregate  of  moneys,  formula- 
tion of  the  objectives,  the  pouxr 
hereinbefore  contained,  deemed 
to  vitiate  any  proceedings  and 
anvunse  notwithstanding". 

’She  shonld  be  made  to 
sing  it  at  the  next  party 
conference,”  said  commis- 
sion director  Martin  Cutts. 

The  Silver  Rhubarb  Tro- 
phy was  awarded  to  Sir 
Richard  Scott  the  judge 
who  delivered  this  year's 
1,800-word  report  on  the 
anns-to-Iraq  inquiry. 

“Sir  Richard  has  buried 
his  findings  beneath  a 
mountain  of  verbiage  and 
ambiguity,”  Mr  Cutts  said. 

‘This  document  cost  tax- 
payers £5  mutton  to  pre- 
pare. Yet  it  lacks  a summary 
of  its  main  conclusions,  forc- 
ing people  to  read  every- 
thing to  find  ont  nothing.” 


Issued  tty  Midland  Bark  pic.  Mika  and  Liz  are  fictional  character  but  their  story  <&  based  on  real  Mid  and  customers. 


MP  sees  head  of  steam  for  caning  vote  after  poll  backing 

CONSERVATIVE  back- ] the  Tory  backbench  educa-  ] Howard,  the  Home  Secretary,  I Polls  by  Mori  for  the  Mail 
b^chers  campaigning  for  tlon  committee,  said  the  head  said  It  could  be  usefol  in  ex- 1 on  Sunday,  NOP  for  the  Ex- 


WbUKtare  campaigning  for 
a free -Commons  vote  on  the 
restorijtion  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment m schools  were  en- 
couraged yesterday  by  four 
opinion  polls  suggesting  they 
had  foe  support  of  a two-to- 
one  majority  among  the  pub- 
lic, writes  John  Carvel 
James  Pawsey,  chairman  of 


the  Tory  backbench  educa- 
tion committee,  said  the  head 
of  steam  building  up  behind 
the  campaign  would  force  the 
Prime  Minister  to  reconsider 
his  opposition  to  caning 
Last  week  Gillian  Shep- 
hard. the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary,  said  cor- 
poral  punishment  could  be  a 
useful  deterrent  and  Michael 


Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
said  It  could  he  usefol  In  ex- 
tremis to  instil  discipline  into 
children. 

Mr  Pawsey  is  one  of  several 
Conservative  backbenchers 
planning  amendments  to  the 
Education  Bill  to  allow 
schools  to  include  corporal 
punishment  in  home-school 
contracts. 


Polls  by  Mori  for  the  Mail 
on  Sunday,  NOP  for  the  Ex- 
press on  Sunday  and  Gallup 
for  the  Sunday  Telegraph 
showed  about  two  in  three 
people  supporting  a return  to 

i-aning 

A telephone  poll  of  506 
parents  carried  out  by  the 
People  showed  67  per  cent  in 
favour.  , 
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Mike  and  Liz  have  a brochure 
that  will  help 

them  choose  the  right  home. 


gently  soothe,  smooth  and  rohy*u»*th«iky, 
itchy  skin  of  dermatitis.  EMULSIDERH  has  also  been 
' ktontifkallypniwn  to  combat  the  bacteria 
- SOgtbybKoccasaareas-e  bog  which  extensive 

atopkeaema. 

EMIKSXDERM  does  not  contain  any 
• steroid  orany  perfume  or  laiw&u  . 
end  is  suftafab  for  all  ages,  for  quick  and  nfferthrosWn 

therapy,  rimpty  add  a soatt  quantity  to  your  brtk 


Mike  and  Liz  have  just  spent  over  three  years 
in  a poky  little  flat  with  no  garden  (Mike's 
constant  gripe).  Understandably,  they  are  more 
than  ready  to  move,  which  is  why  they  asked 
for  a copy  of  Midland's 
free  brochure  called 
"Choosing  your  home". 

It's  a practical  guide 
that  takes  you  through 
the  whole  process  of 
choosing  a place,  from 
assessing  the  neighbourhood  to  planning  and 
maintaining  a garden  {Mike’s  favourite  page). 
For  a copy  call  0800  100  129.  Lines  are  open 
24  tours  a day,  seven  days  a week. 


nnrcffflai  * 

0808 100 129. 


For  further  details  please  compters  the  coupon  and  send  ra  "Chocsng  your  tame'  brochure 
FREEPOST  BS4335.  Bristol.  BS1  3YX. 
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Calls  grow  for  intervention  in 


Chris  McGreal  In  Gisenyf 
and  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


Che  Guevara’s  guerrilla  comrade  rises  from  political  graveyard  to  fight  Mobutu  again 


THE  international 
community  moved 
into  high  gear  with 
consultations  yes- 
terday about  rapid 
intervention  in  eastern  Zaire 
to  rescue  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Hutu  refugees.  But 
Rwanda  is  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  proposals,  espe- 
cially if  the  intervention  is 
led  by  the  French, 

As  the  war  spreads,  a 
chorus  of  voices  — Including 
French  and  Italian  cabinet 
ministers  and  the  European 
Commissioner  for  Humani- 
tarian Affairs,  Emma  Bonino 

is  calling  for  some  kind  of 

foreign  military  force  to  en- 
sure aid  reaches  about  1 mil- 
lion  refugees  who  fled  i 
Rwanda  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  respon- 
sible for  the  genocide  of  1994. 

French  officials  made  little 
secret  of  their  frustration  at  j 
the  slowness  of  the  United  I 
Nations  and  the  European  | 
Union  to  put  together  an 
emergency  programme  to 
protect  and  supply  refugees. 
But  past  criticism  of  France's 
role  in  the  region,  particu- 
larly during  Operation  Tur- , 
qoiie.  when  Foreign  Legion- 
aires  occupied  part  of 
Rwanda  during  the  1994  civil 
war.  has  made  it  impossible 


£eW*nh 


Jean-Ptarre  Langefltar 

THE  war  in  Kivu  brings 
back  to  the  political 
scene  a veteran  of  Zairwnw 
political  life,  Lanrent  Ka- 
bila, who  has  been  forgot- 
ten for  years. 

He  is  now  presenting 
himself  as  the  coordinator 
of  the  new  Alliance  of  Dem- 
ocratic Forces  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Congo-Zaire. 

His  reappearance  evokes 
memories  of  a Zaire  of  an- 
other time  — that  of  the 


for  Paris  to  approve  an  inde- 
pendent military  initiative. 

The  humanitarian  aid  min- 
ister. Xavier  Emmannelll, 
said  he  had  sent  out  a “cry  of 
alarm  and  despair  to  the  in- 
ternational community  to  act 
quickly”. 

“As  Ear  as  France  is  con- 
cerned. everything  is  ready  for 
an  emergency  airlift,"  he  said. 
“Food,  tents  and  medical  sup- 
plies will  leave  as  soon  as  I 
have  an  assurance  that  they 
will  arrive  at  their  destination. 
For  the  moment,  we  don't 
know  where  to  send  them.” 

At  the  weekend,  about 


civil  war  of  the  1960s.  Ka- 
bila is  a disciple  of  Pierre 
Mulele.  an  apostle  of  revo- 
lutionary subversion.  After 
having  led  a guerrilla 
struggle  in  the  region  of 
Kwilu.  In  the  midwest  of 
the  country,  Mulele  was 
tortured  to  death  in  Kin- 
shasa in  October  1968  by 
General  Mobutu's  officers, 
shortly  after  returning 
Scorn  exile. 

Like  Mulele  and  the  other 
“Marxist”  leader,  Antoine 
Gizenga,  Kabila  takes  his 
Inspiration  from  Patrice 
Lumnmba.  the  former 
prime  minister  who  was  as- 
sassinated in  January  1961. 


400.000  people  fled  Mugunga 
refugee  camp  to  a new  site, 
west  of  the  fighting.  Almost 
the  same  number  are  fleeing 
another  camp  on  foot,  head- 
ing deeper  into  Zaire.  About 

20.000  old  and  sick  refugees 
and  children  are  straggling 
behind,  many  of  them  dying 
by  the  wayside. 

Sporadic  gunfire  continued 
in  and  around  Goma.  eastern 
Zaire,  yesterday  although  it 
was  unclear  who  was  fighting 
whom.  Besides  Rwandan 
troops  and  the  mainly  Tutsi 
Banyamulenge  rebels  who 
have  Rwandan  backing,  other 


After  Mobutu’s  seizure  of 
power  in  November  1965, 
order  was  re-established 
more  or  less  completely 
throughout  the  country. 
The  opposition  leaders 
either  went  into  exile  or 
were  won  over.  Only  Kabila 
i and  his  People's  Revolu- 
I tionary  Party  (PJRP)  with- 
drew to  the  monntalns 
above  Lake  Tanganyika. 
There,  between  April  and 
December  1965.  he  received 
support  from  the  presti- 
gious guerrilla  leader 
"Che”  Guevara,  who 
fought  alongside  200  Cuban 
soldiers. 

The  legend  it  that  Che 


groups  seem  to  have  joined  in. 

Feelings  against  President 
Mobutu  Ses6  Seko  have  long 
run  high  in  eastern  Zaire,  but 
many  people  in  the  region  are 
equally  hostile  to  Tutsis  and 
Rwanda.  While  the  Rwandan- 
tacked  rebels  should  be  able  to 
assert  their  authority  in  the 
towns  they  have  seized,  rural 
areas  are  likely  to  remain  an- 
, archie  for  some  time. 

The  conflict  has  shaken 
I Zaire's  tottering  establish- 
I ment  and  may  have  laid  the 
ground  for  a military  coup. 
Zaire's  army  chief  of  staff, 

! General  Eloki  Monga  Aundu. 


left  for  Africa  with,  as  hand 
luggage,  an  attache  case 
stuffed  with  books  and  in- 
halers. (He  suffered  from 
acute  asthma.)  During  the 
return  flight  to  Cuba  he 
had  to  bide  his  face  behind 
a book  to  avoid  being  rec- 
ognised by  an  old  admirer. 

At  Kivu,  the  guerrilla 
warfare  of  Kabila  soon 
wilted:  the  guerrillas 
turned  into  peasants.  Ka- 
bila reappeared  now  and 
again,  notably  in  Septem- 
ber 1982  when  he  took  part 
with  Antoine  Gizenga  in 
a sitting  of  the  ‘Permanent 
Peoples  Court'  held  in 
Rotterdam.  Bat  he  was 


accused  the  part-Tutsi  prime 
minister,  Kengo  wa  Dondo,  at 
the  weekend  of  acting  too 
slowly  and  foiling  to  provide 
I enough  support  to  the  army. 

The  decline  of  the  routed 
army  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr  Kengo.  Responsibility  for 
its  sad  state  after  decades  of 
neglect  lies  with  President 
Mobutu.  But  with  the  presi- 
dent in  Switzerland  for  medi- 
cal treatment,  the  army  may 
feel  the  time  is  right  to  fill  the 
, power  vacuum,  especially  if 
the  rebel  insurgency  encour- 
ages uprisings  elsewhere. 

The  most  widely  discussed 


remarkably  absent  from 
the  work  of  the  National 
Conference  of  1991,  which 
followed  the  abolition  of 
the  single  party  state. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  why 
this  individual,  now  aged 
nearly  60,  has  reappeared. 
He  Is  not  a Banyamulenge 
Tutsi.  Has  be  stepped  for- 
ward at  the  instigation  of  a 
Rwandan  regime  wanting 
to  give  a wider  support 
base  to  a purely  ethnic 
rebellion? 

One  thing  is  certain:  Ka- 
bila nurses  fierce  hatred 
towards  Zaire’s  president, 
who  he  has  always  held  to 
be  an  imposter. 


proposal  for  foreign  interven- 
tion is  a plan  for  secure  corri- 
dors to  the  refugees.  Among 
those  nailing  for  immediate 
action  is  Gerard  Prunier.  an 
adviser  to  the  French  govern- 
ment during  Operation  Tur- 
quoise. He  presented  a new 
plan  to  the  French  govern- 
ment on  Friday. 

“I  am  suggesting  a unilat- 
eral French  operation  because 
we  have  the  military  capacity 
in  Africa,"  he  said.  "We 
may  have  to  forget  about  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  the  UN  be- 
cause it  will  take  too  long.” 

Although  the  French  pro- 


Bhutto  widow 
weighs  options 


Suzanne  GoMenberg 
In  Karachi 

THEIRS  is  a legacy 
seeped  in  blood  and 
glamour  the  Bhuttos, 
seemingly  bom  to  rule  Paki- 
stan bur  also  to  die  for  it.  Now 
the  widow  of  the  latest  Bhutto 
martyr  must  decide  whether 
to  claim  her  inheritence. 

When  Murtaza.  brother  of 
the  prime  minister.  Benazir 
Bhutto,  was  shot  by  police 
outside  his  home  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  he  was  the  third  male 
of  the  clan  to  die  in  tragic  cir- 
cumstances. His  father,  Zuifi- 
qar  All  Bhutto,  was  executed 
in  1979  after  a sham  trial,  and 
Shahnawaz.  his  younger 
brother,  died  of  a drug  over- 
dose in  France. 

While  Benazir  and  her 
mother.  N us  rat.  fought  the 
military  regime  from  house 
arrest  and  jail  in  Pakistan, 
Murtaza  raised  a guerrilla 
army  and  fled  into  exile, 
opening  a rift  with  his  sister 
that  his  death  has  not  ended. 

His  passing  leaves  his  Leba- 
nese-born widow,  Ghinwa. 


‘There  is  a wave  of 
sympathy  for 
Ghinwa  and  for 
her  party' 

with  a choice  between  joining 
the  fight  for  power  or  clinging 
to  the  relative  •safety-  of  obscu- 
rity. "Even  though  the  other 
camp  thinks  I'm  the  only  pt> 
litical  and  financial  benefi- 
nnry  of  my  husband,  little  do 
they  know  how  many  cotnpll- 
i yu  inns  there  are  of  this  in- 
h».Titence."  Ghinwa  Bhutto 
told  the  Guardian. 

Alt  hough  there  are  40  wit- 
nesses to  the  gun  battle  in 
which  Murtaza  and  seven  of 
his  heavily  armed  followers 
were  killed,  the  circum- 
stances remain  a mystery. 

Murtaza  Bhuttos  lawyers 
have  accused  the  prime  min- 
ister's husband.  As  If  All  Zar- 
dan.  and  senior  Sindi  politi- 
cians of  engineering,  or 
covering  up,  the  shoot-out. 

Murtaza 's  neighbours  in 
the  wealthy  Clifton  area  of 
Karachi  say  police  were  in 
the  area  for  days  before  the 
shooting,  suggesting  that  the 
shoot-out  was  rehearsed. 
Street  lights  were  turned  off 
arid  watchmen  at  consulates 
were  ordered  to  stay  Indoors. 

Ghinwa  and  Benazir  Bhutto 
have  asked  why  Murtaza. 
who  was  shot  through  the 


neck,  was  taken  to  a hospital 
without  an  emergency  depart- 
ment, where  he  died  two 
hours  after  the  shooting. 

Conspiracy  theories  aside, 
Murtaza’s  death  makes  Ms 
Bhutto  look  fatally  weak:  al- 
though prime  minister  she 
failed  to  protect  her  brother. 

Yesterday,  in  a makeshift 
court  in  a white  bungalow, 
j lawyers  faced  the  three 
judges  charged  with  finding 
| the  truth.  The  tribunal,  now 
entering  its  second  week,  has 
called  only  four  of  the  81 
scheduled  witnesses,  but  the 
Sind  provincial  government 
insists  it  will  see  justice  done. 
“The  government  and  the 
family  have  the  same  inten- 
tion," the  advocate-general, 
Abdul  Ghaffor  Mangi,  said. 

But  no  police  officer  has 
been  charged  and  evidence  erf 
tampering  in  the  investiga- 
tion has  emerged.  Ghinwa 
reserves  judgement  “I  do  not , 
accuse  anyone.  I do  not  exon- 
erate anyone.”  she  said.  “But 
I cannot  free  Benazir  of  pro- 
viding the  circumstances  for  . 
this  to  happen.  She  should 
have  known  any  agency  could 
have  taken  advantage  of  the 
rift  between  them.” 

Although  the  growing  pub- 
lic suspicion  could  increase 
the  value  of  Ghinwa's  legacy, 
she  says  the  safety  of  her  chil- 
dren will  remain  paramount 

The  government  announced 
the  byelection  in  Murtaza's 
provincial  assembly  seat  at 
the  weekend,  but  Ghinwa  is 
not  yet  a Pakistani  citizen 
and  has  said  there  is  only  an 
even  chance  that  she  will  step 
forward.  She  has  also  yet  to 
decide  whether  she  will  lead 
his  Pakistan  People's  Party- 
Shahid  Bhutto  faction.  a col- 
lection of  party  veterans  that 
remains  a source  of  antago- 
nism to  Benazir  and  which 
until  Murtaza’s  death  roamed 
the  streets  of  Karachi,  heavily 
armed,  with  impunity. 

"At  the  moment  there  is  a 
wave  of  sympathy  for  the  wid- 
ow and  for  the  party  itself,  so 
much  so  that  Benazir  Bhutto 
can  not  freely  move  about  in 
Larkana  (her  country  seat)" 
Rao  Rashid,  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  PPP-Shahld  Bhutto, 
said. 

• The  supreme  court  dealt  i 
Benazir  Bhutto  a serious  po- 
litical setback  yesterday  by 
returning  to  power  a regional 
leader  she  bad  tried  to  oust. 
But  the  reinstatement  of  Man*  i 
zoor  Wattoo  as  chief  minister  I 
of  Punjab  — Pakistan’s  most ; 
populous  province  — may  be 
short-lived.  The  court  made  it 
conditional  on  a vote  of  confl- 
dence  In  the  provincial  as-  J 
sembly  within  10  days. 


A diver  in  Alexandria  examines  a find  dating  back  to  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Apries  of  the  26th  dynasty 

Divers  uncover  Cleopatra’s  royal  quarters  in  ancient  Alexandria 


Reuter  in  Alexandria 

MARINE  archaeologists 
have  rediscovered  and 
mapped  the  outlines  of  the 
sunken  royal  quarter  of  an- 
cient Alexandria,  scene  of  the 
drama  between  Cleopatra, 
Mark  Antony  and  the  Caesars. 

Franck  Goddio,  president  of 
the  European  Institute  of  Ma- 


rine Archaeology  in  Paris, 
told  a news  conference  yester- 
day that  the  findings  erf  his 
team  of  16  divers  overthrew 
old  theories  based  on  classical 
descriptions  of  the  city. 

“The  exact  topography  of 
the  vanished  royal  city  can  be 
identified  for  the  first  time . . . 
from  now  on,  the  accurate 
maps  resulting  from  this  mis- 
sion  will  form  the  basis  for  all ! 


future  archaeological  work  in 
this  zone,”  the  institute  said. 

Alexandria  was  built  for  Al- 
exander the  Great  from  the 
late  fourth  century  BC.  The 
Ptolemies,  a dynasty  founded 
by  one  of  his  generals,  ruled 
Egypt  from  the  city  until  the 
Roman  invasion. 

Mr  Goddio  said  his  divers 
had  pinpointed  quays,  pave- 
ments. fallen  columns,  and 


ancient  statues,  using  a satel- ' 
lite-tased  global  positioning 
system. 

They  Located  what  is  proba- 
bly the  island  of  Antirrhodos,  I 
described  by  the  Greek  geog- 1 
rapher  Strabo  as  the  site  erf : 
the  royal  palace,  and  cast 
new  light  on  passible  sites 
of  Timonlum,  where  Mark  I 
Antony  committed  suicide  in 
30  BC. 


Muggers  undermine  Japanese  office  culture 


Jonathan  Watte  In  Tokyo 

JAPANESE  "salarymen" 
— office  workers  — have 
become  the  target  of  a 
“crime  wave  which,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  sarin  gas 
attack  on  the  Tokyo  subway, 
has  highlighted  fears  that 
soetety  is  increasingly  unsafe. 

Early  this  year  a 56-year-old 
office  worker  was  cycling 
home  after  a night's  drinking 
with  colleagues  when  seven 
teenagers  beat  him  up  and 
robbed  him  of  about  £700. 
When  questioned  by  the 
pohcc.  they  said  they  wanted 
the  money  to  play  video 
machines. 


To  middle-aged  Japanese 

men,  the  case  symbolised  the 
rapid  social  changes  which 
have  left  a gulf  between  their 
values  and  those  of  the 
younger  generation. 

The  attack  last  February, 
received  wide  television  cov- 
erage and  spawned  both  a 
media  buzz-word  — oyaji  gari 
(literally,  middle-aged  man 
hunting)  and  a rash  of  copy- 
cat crimes. 

"We  lost  £120  gambling,  so 
we  thought  let’s  try  oyaji  gari, 
which  we  bad  seen  on  TV,  to 
get  tack  some  of  the  money,” 
a 15-year-old  confessed  to 
Tokyo  police  after  attacking  a 
white-collar  worker  in  AprlL 

Since  then,  many  of  those 


arrested  for  oyaji  gari  have 
said  they  did  it  just  for  fun. 

Such  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence has  prompted  commen- 
tators to  point  the  finger  at 
Japanese  youth  culture,  espe- 
cially the  prevalence  of  vio- 
lent comic  books  and  video 
games. 

A columnist  in  the  Yomiuri 
Shimhun  newspaper  wrote: 
“These  crimes  are  a game  to 
those  who  cany  them  out. 
They  want  to  master  the 
skills  of  when  and  where  to 
attack  and  how  to  get  away 
afterwards.  There  is  no  sense 
or  pity  for  the  victim. 

"It  is  unlike  anything  that 1 
has  happened  in  the  past  and 
can  probably  be  attributed  to 


characters  who  spend  too 

much  time  in  the  fantasy 
world  of  video-game  arcades.” 


hers  pol 
deep-rooted  cause. 

"In  this  extremely  con- 
sumer-orientated society, 
they  feel  their  own  existence 
has  little  worth,  and  this 
makes  them  place  less  value 
on  other  people's  lives,”  said 
Aisuml  Tocho.  a specialist  in 
juvenile  crime  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo. 

Although  it  is  a genuinely 
new  social  phenomenon,  the 
prominence  afforded  oyaji 

gari  this  year  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence In  Japan  In  the  wake  erf 
the  recession,  the  Kobe  earth- 


quake, and  the  subway  gas 

attack. 

Tokyo  police  say  that  in  the 
past  five  years  the  number  of 
juveniles  detained  for  threat- 
ening behaviour  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  30  per 
cent  while  cases  involving 
robbery  have  risen  26 per 
cent 

To  put  this  in  perspective, 
overall  juvenile  Crime  has 
fallen  in  the  past  five  years 
and  is  for  lower  than  in  most 
other  industrialised  countries. 

None  the  less,  oyaji  gari  has 
brought  to  the  surface  many 
of  the  anxieties  felt  by  Japa- 
nese salarymen.  Their  secure 
lifestyle  has  been  threatened 
by  the  recession,  which  has 


chipped  away  at  the  lifetime 
employment  system. 

Meanwhile  they  complain 
that  the  younger  generation 
lacks  a work  ethic  and  a Con- 
fucian  respect  for  their  el- 
ders. For  many  salarymen, 
oyaji  gart  epitomises  how  vul- 
nerable they  hare  become. 

Hideakl  Deguchi,  a middle- 
aged  schoolteacher,  summed 
op  the  feelings  of  many  of  his 
generation.  “Japan  used  to  be 
a safe  place,  but  all  that  has 
changed.  Many  young  people 
these  days  have  no  sense  erf 
guilt  or  morality. 

“People  like  mfi,  who  often 
go  out  for  a drink  after  work, 
are  an  easy  target.  I have 
been  told  to  be  careful." 


Kabila  in  1964:  Nurses  fierce 
hatred  towards  president 


posals  are  dressed  up  as 
purely  humanitarian,  to  scep- 
tics they  look  little  different 
from  the  intervention  two 
years  ago.  On  that  occasion 
France  claimed  it  had  carved 
out  a safe  zone  in  southern 
Rwanda  to  protect  refugees 
and  Tutsis  from  the  genocide. 
But  it  came  loo  late  to  save 
Tutsis  and  was  condemned  in 
some  quarters  as  an  attempt 
to  prop  up  the  Hutu  extremist 
regime  against  the  advancing 
Rwandan  Patriotic  Front 
Ftance  also  provided  sale 
escort  to  Zaire  for  govern- 
ment ministers  and  leaders  of 


Rwanda's  defeated  Hutu  army 

who  were  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  genocide  of  up 
to  l million  Tutsis  and  moder- 
ate Hutus. 

As  a result,  officials  ofthe 
present  Rwandan  govern-' 
ment,  such  as  Emmanuel 
Ndahiro,  adviser  to  the  vice- 
president,  Paul  Kagame, 
remain  suspicious. 

'T  think  Goma  is  more 
stable  that  it’s  ever  been.  So 
what's  the  motivation?”  he 
said.  *T  don’t  see  a role  for 
foreign  troops.  The  French 
helped  protect  the  [Hutu]  mi- 
litias. They  helped  them  pull 
out  of  tills  country  with  arms 
and  ammunition.” 

To  establish  on  aid  corridor 
to  the  refugees,  troops  would 
l have  to  seize  Goma  airport 
from  the  rebels  or  win  their 
co-operation,  and  secure  the 
city  and  roads  west. 

But  even  aid  workers  are 
sceptical  about  launching  a 
i massive  humanitarian  mis- 
sion if  It  re-establishes  the 
I refugee  camps  and  perpetu- 
ates the  regional  Instability 
which  led  to  the  rebel  war 
and  Rwandan  intervention. 

Many  aid  workers  view  the 
chaos  as-  an  opportunity  to 
solve  the  refugee  problem  by 
giving  short-term  aid  and 
pressuring  most  Rwandan 
Hutus  to  return  home  before 
they  d an  set  up  new  camps. 

Pass  notes,  G2  page  3 


Rifkind  draws  the 
line  in  Hebron 


As  the  peace  talks 
falter,  Britain  gives 
both  sides  a boost, 
Ian  Black  writes 
from  Hebron 


HEBRON  town  hall  was 
bathed  in  shadows  by 
the  time  the  British 
motorcade  swept  up,  but 
from  his  armoured  limou- 
sine Malcolm  Rifkind  could 
see  Palestinians  tensing 
themselves  as  his  Israeli 
border  police  escort  de- 
ployed protectively,  assault 
rifles  at  the  ready. 

If  diplomacy  is  about  sig- 
nals and  timing,  then  the 
Foreign  Secretary’s  visit  to 
this  West  Bank  city  yester- 
day was  a smart  move  — a 
reminder  that  as  two  old 
and  hitter  enemies  inch 
towards  agreement  at  a 
crucial  moment  for  their 
faltering  peace  process,  the 
outside  world  is  cheering 
them  on. 

Yet  it  was  a distinctly  un- 
easy exercise.  The  ministe- 
rial convoy  had  to  negoti- 
ate Israeli  and  Palestinian 
checkpoints  most  of  the 
way  from  Jerusalem,  and 
set  out  only  after  the  Brit- 
ish party  agreed  to  swap 
the  embassy’s  armoured 
Range  Rover  for  a bulkier 
Israeli  Cadillac  with  the 
right  radio  links. 

Actually,  the  security 
wasn’t  a bad  idea.  On  the 
outskirts  of  Hebron  a stone 
shattered  the  front  wind- 
screen of  the  accompanying 
press  bus,  a literally  jolting 
message  that  intifada-type 
violence  is  never  far  away 
even  if  a momentous  deal  is 
just  round  the  corner. 

Mr  Rifkind  knew  he  was 
visiting  a flash  point  in  his 
one-day  tour  of  Israel  and 
the  Palestinian  territories. 
"Hebron  has  become  cru- 
cial to  whether  there  is  a 
future  for  the  peace  pro- 
cess," he  told  reporters 
after  meeting  the  Israeli 
prime  minister,  Binymin 
Netanyahu. 

“Without  Hebron  it  is 
rhetoric.  With  Hebron  it  be- 
gins to  look  for  real.  If  I can 
Indicate  the  importance 
that  is  felt  far  the  issue  in- 


ternationally it  may  assist 
tixe  Palestinians  and  the  Is- 
raeli government  to  reach 
agreement," 

In  a land  where  politics 
and  religion  always  create 
a heady,  dangerous  mix- 
ture, Hebron's  is  the  most 
volatile  of  all:  400  hardcore 
Jewish  settlers  living  in  the 
heart  of  the  Arab  city 
which  is  Itself  a byword  for 
Muslim  fanaticism. 

Warned  that  the  Israeli 
security  services  may  carry 
out  preventive  arrests,  the 
settlers  have  vowed  to  use 
all  means  to  create  provo- 
cations which  they  hope 
will  forestall  a military 
pullout. 

Mr  Rifkind  spoke  of  the 
“grave  concern”  in  Britain 
and  in  the  international 
community  that  the  peace 
process  was  faltering.  He 
told  the  mayor  of  Hebron: 
“The  British  government 
believes  all  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories are  illegal,  and  that 
they  should  not  continue." 

He  added:  “We  believe 
the  possibility  of  a Palestin- 
ian state  cannot  be 
excluded." 

Otherwise  he  made  a de- 
liberate effort  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  the 
two  sides,  implicitly  criti- 
cising the  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  of  France  for 
pro-Palestinian  grand- 
standing  on  his  recent 
Middle  East  tour. 

“We  are  even-handed,  but 
I do  not  mean  that  we  are 
even-handed  on  matters  of 
principle  where  we  must 
take  a clear  position.  The 
proper  role  of  the  interna- 
tional community  is  to  as- 
sist all  those  who  are  genu- 
inely working  for  peace,” 
he  said. 

On  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, as  on  Iraq,  Britain  is 
closer  to  the  United  State 
than  to  its  European  part- 
ners and  is  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit this  position  to  en- 
hance its  reputation  as  a 
country  that  can  do  busi- 
ness with  both  sides  and 
help  bridge  the  yawning 
gaps  between  them. 

Later  last  night  Mr 
Rifkind  was  to  meet  the 
Palestinian  Authority  pres- 
ident, Yasser  Arafat,  to  as- 
sess his  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  a Hebron  deal. 


Israel  on  emergency  alert 
for  militant  Isiamist  attack 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 

ISRAELI  security  forces  set 
up  road  blocks  and  pat- 
rolled city  centres  yester- 
day after  an  intelligence 
wanting  of  imminent  attacks 
by  militant  Islamist  groups. 

The  alert  was  caned  after  a 
late  night  meeting  of  security 
and  intelligence  chiefs.  They 
placed  police  and  military 
units  on  high  alert  and  or- 
dered checks  on  vehicles  en- 
tering Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv 
and  Haifa. 

The  result  was  rush-hour 
mayhem,  with  huge  traffic 
jams  balding  up  on  main 
roads  and  taking  up  to  two 
hours  to  disperse.  As  word  of 
the  alert  spread,  many  com- 
muters and  shoppers  decided 
to  abandon  their  journeys. 

The  prime  minister.  Binya- 
min  Netanyahu,  confirmed  on 
Israel  radio  that  the  security 
measures  had  been  sparked 
by  a tip-off.  “We  have  an  Intel- 


ligence alert  about  the  possi- 
bility of  terrorist  attacks  in- 
side Israel.  We  are  taking  the 
necessary  precautions."  he 
said. 

The  United  States  state  de- 
partment called  on  American 
citizens  in  Israel  to  be  on 
their  guard  over  the  next 
10  days. 

Security  sources  quoted  in 
the  Israeli  press  say  the  alert 
is  bas«l  cm  fear  of  an  attack 
by  the  Islamic  Jihad  group  in 
revenge  for  the  killing  of  its 
leader,  Fathi  Shqaqi.  a little 
more  than  a year  ago. 

Shqaqi,  who  was  based  in 
Damascus,  was  gunned  down 
in  Malta.  The  killing  is  widely 
held  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Israeli  secret  service. 
Mossad. 

The  alert  came  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Yitzhak 
Rabin  In  Tel  Aviv.  On  Satur- 
day more  than  100,000  people 
gathered  for  a rally  in  the 
square  where  Rabin  was  shot. 
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Julian  Border  fa  Belgrade 


Yugoslavia,  Rom- 
ania and  Bulgaria 
went  to  the  polls 
yesterday  to  pass 
judgment  on 
regimes  run  by  some  of 
Europe’s  most  tenacious  for- 
mer communists,  but  the 
prospect  of  fundamental 
reform  in  this  impoverished 
and  volatile  corner  looked  far 
from  certain. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  Socialist 
Party  (SPS),  run  by  the  most  i 
absolute  ruler  in  the  Balkans. 
President  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, seemed  likely  to  defeat  a 
fragmented  alliance  of  liber- 
als and  nationalists,  after  a 
campaign  In  which  the  oppo- 
sition was  virtually  ignored ; 
by  the  state  media. 

Romania’s  president,  ion  I 
Diescu.  another  former  com-  j 
munist  who  has  ruled  contin- 
uously for  the  last  seven 
years,  was  ahead  of  his  liberal 
and  social  democrat  rivals  in 
opinion  polls  on  the  eve  of 
yesterday’s  elections. 

If  Mr  lllescu  wins  he  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  face 
a run-off.  and  the  opposition 
was  hopeflil  of  significant 
gains  is  parallel  parliamen- 
tary elections.  But  the  opposi- 
tion parties  are  deeply  divid*. 
ed;  even  if  they  secure  a 
combined  parliamentary  ma- 
jority they  may  not  be  able  to 
dislodge  Mr  Hiescu's  Party 
Tor  Social  Democracy  (FDSR). 

In  Bulgaria  a liberal 
reformer,  Petar  Stoyanov, 


was  favoured  to  win  the  presi- 
dency. but  the  post  has  no 
real  power.  For  the  next  few 
months  at  least  the  parlia- 
ment and  government  are 
likely  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bulgarian  Socialist 
Party  (BSP),  one  of  the  most 
conservative  bodies  of  former 
communists  in  the  region. 

Results  from  the  three  elec- 
tions are  due  to  sputter  out ! 
over  the  course  of  die  week, 
but  by  today  it  should  be  clear 
how  much  headway  reform- 
ing forces  have  made. 

Throughout  the  region  the 


Ex-communists 
have  made  a 
virtue  of  their 
longevity  in  power 

fbrma~  communists  have  made 
a virtue  of  their  longevity  in 
power,  portraying  themselves 
as  guardians  c£  stability. 

President  Milosevic’s  SPS 
has  emphasised  his  role  In 
last  year's  Bosnian  peace  ac- 
cord, which  ended  fopr  years  i 
of  armed  conflict  in  the  Bal-  . 
kans.  Predictably,  he  made  no  ! 
mention  of  his  significant  i 
part  in  triggering  the  conflict 

"I  am  certain  the  elections 
are  of  great  significance  for 
the  stability  of  fi»  whole 
region,”  Mr  Milosevic  said 
after  voting  in  Belgrade. 

A derisive  SPS  win  would 
prepare  the  groundfbr  Mr  Mi- 


losevic to  switch  from  the  Ser- 
bian leadership  to  the  federal 
presidency  of  ramp  Yugosla- 
via, which  comprises  Serbia 
and  Montenegro. 

The  burning  question  in 
i Belgrade  yesterday  was  not 
whether  the  SPS  would  win, 
but  whether  it  would  get  the 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  fed- 
eral parliament  needed  to 
convert  the  constitutionally 
weak  federal  presidency  into 
a position  of  real  power. 

In  Bulgaria,  projections  last 
night  showed  Mr  Stoyanov 
leading  the  presidential  run- 
off with  61  per  cent  against 
37  per  cent  for  the  socialist 
candidate,  IvanMarazov. 

Voting  in  Sofia  yesterday, 
he  conceded  that  as  president 
he  would  not  have  the  power 
to  call  for  new  elections  to  dis- 
lodge the  BSP  from  govern- 
ment but  added:  “What  I can 
and  will  do  is  inspire  public 
debate  on  this  issue.” 

Bulgaria  is  faring  its  worst 
economic  crisis  since  the  fall 
of  communism.  This  year 
bread  queues  returned  and  a 
string  of  banks  collapsed. 

In  Romania's  presidential 
election,  Mr  Diescu  can  be  sure 
of  fadng  a second  round  on 
November  17,  when  he  must 
beat  off  either  Emfl  Canstan- 
ttoescu,  of  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  or  Petre 
Roman,  a social  democrat 

Opinion  polls  suggested 
that  Mr  Constantisescu  had 
the  greater  chance  of  making 
the  run-off;  but  would  then 
face  an  uphill  struggle 
against  the  ruling  PD  SR- 


In  the  rough 
and  tumble  of 
the  Balkan 
hustings, 
nothing  is  too 
personal  for 
the  scorned 
wife  of  a 
political  leader 


FORGET  the  debate  about 
national  Identity  and  the 
economy;  the  most  biller 
duel  in  Yugoslavia’s  elec- 
tion campaign  was  fought 
on  the  issues  of  mental  sta- 
bility, fertility  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  by  the  Bal- 
kans’ two  most  outspoken 
political  wives,  writes 
Julian  Borger. 

In  a slanging  match 
which  produced  insults  of  a 
complexity  and  viciousness 
unrivalled  in  recent  Euro- 
pean  political  history,  Mlr- 
jana  “Mira”  Markovic  1 
(married  to  the  Serbian  i 
president  Slobodan  Mllose- , 
vie)  and  Danica  “Dana” 
Draskovic  (whose  husband 
Vuk  is  one  of  the  opposition 
leaders)  went  for  each 
other’s  jugulars  in  the 
pages  of  the  Belgrade  press. 
For  example,  MJLra  on 


Dana:  ‘Habits  of  a bandit*  Mira:  ‘Bastard  fruit  of  orgy* 


Dana-  “An  underachieving 
woman  with  the  habits  of 
a half-wild  cattle  rustler 
and  bandit  waiting  to  am- ' 
bush  travellers  and  rob 
them  of  their  luggage  and 
children.” 

Dana  punched  even 
lower.  The  president’s  wife, 
she  wrote,  “was  born  in  the 
woods  In  a hole  - . . the  bas- 
tard fruit  of  wild  partisan 
orgies  in  the  forest”. 

within  these  explosive 
insults  there  are  shards  of 
carefully  honed  shrapnel 
aimed  at  causing  the  deep- 
est possible  personal 
wounds. 

Mrs  Milosevic  (who  now 
leads  a small  ultra-left 
party  allied  to  her  hus- 
band’s Socialists)  was  in- 
deed born  to  partisan  fight- 
ers in  1942.  Her  mother  was 
later  denounced  by  the 


communist  party  as  a 
traitor,  for  reasons  which 
remain  unclear  and  exe- 
cuted a year  later  leaving 
the  infant  Mira  to  be  raised 
by  her  uncle. 

Mira’s  reference  to  chil- 
dren In  her  attack  on  Dana 
also  had  a cutting  edge.  The 
Draskovic  marriage  has 
been  childless,  a fact  which  | 
Mira  attributed  to . 
infertility. 

The  opposition’s  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Milosevics’ 
trouble-prone  offspring 
were  in  Mira’s  view  the 
result  of  a “pathological  de- 
sire” for  revenge. 

That  made  Dana  really 
furious.  Striking  baric  in 
her  own  magazine  column, 
she  called  her  adversary’s 
comments  “the  product  of 
the  sick  mind  of  a mougol- 
oid  epileptic”. 
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News  in  brief 


Pentagon  studies 
missile  incident 


Romanian  soldiers  line  op  for  their  ballot  papers  at  a military  barracks  in  Bucharest  yesterday  as  they  vote  in  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections  photograph:  radu  sjghep 

Old  order  resists  pressure 


ipsissr 

since  September  4,  when  Iraqi  planes  twice 
^5^n^niSpDota  88  they  ^ began  their  patrols  over  an  e\- 

ish  faction  in  aan5mnced  after  Iraqi  assaults  on  a K urd- 

ish faction  in  northern  Iraq.  - Mark  Tran.  New  York. 

Rebels  join  Cambodia  army 

are  being  planned  for  Wednesday  to  formally 
105,31 10  ^ farmer  Pol  Pot  associate  lengSarv Into 
faeCambod^m  army.  But  the  deal  struck  over  the  weekend 

in  the  government. 

after  setting  fro™  Pbl  Pot's  hard-core  Khmer 

SS^SSSeS£S’only'ray,oend,1,e' ”r"one 

“*  *®  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas,  with  about  35,000 

war,  they  said. 

°®S°tiating  position,  in  terms  or  autonomy  and 
hasb?en  enhanced  ^ bitter  rivalry  between 
Cambodia  s co-prune  ministers.  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh  and 

Hun  sen,  m advance  ri  the  elections  due  in  18  months,  to  a thinly* 

vexlot  attack  on  prince  Ranariddh  yesterday,  Hun  Sen  said  “bad 
ptmticians"  had  sought  to  sabotage  the  peace  talks  by  encourag- 
inguie  rebels  to  hold  out  for  senior  positions  in  the  military.  — 
Nicholas  Cumming-Bruce.  Bangkok. 

T est  fuels  quake  fear 

ANIRBH-LED  scientific  research  project  which  involves  deto- 
nating 20  tonnes  ofTNT  on  the  seabed  off  northern  Portugal  has 
spread  panic  In  a country  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  1755 
Lisbon  earthquake,  in  which  40,000  people  died 
Professor  Luis  Mendes  Victor,  of  the  Geophysics  Centre  of  the 
University  of  Lisbon,  said  the  experiment  was  Intended  to  pro- 
duce  a tremor  that  could  be  picked  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Measuring  the  signal  would  shed  light  on  a little-under- 
stood area  L800 miles  below  the  earth's  surface — the  boundary’ 

between  the  planet’s  liquid  core  and  its  solid  mantle. 

Last  week  another  scientist.  Professor  J030  Montenegro,  of  the 
Institute  of  Geophysics  at  Oporto  University,  warned  that  the 
explosion  could  set  off  a real  earthquake.  Prof  Mendes  Victor 
denied  there  was  any  danger. 

Environmentalists  also  criticised  the  project  Amigos  do  Mar 
(Fnends  of  the  Sea),  said  it  could  destroy  marine  life  over  an  area 
ctf  Up  to  110  square  miles. 

The  experiment  has  been  the  subject  of  alarmed  and  critical 
press  coverage,  and  northern  MPs  recently  had  a motion  of 
protest  endorsed  in  parliament 
Permission  for  the  experiment  was  obtained  last  June,  but 
suspended  by  the  government  in  the  following  month.  The  plan- 
ning minister,  Joao  Cravinho,  has  said  he  will  announce  soon 
whether  the  project  can  proceed. — John  Hooper. 

Timorese  troops  ‘mutiny’ 

MORE  than 300 East  Timorese  serving  in  the  Indonesian  army 
mutinied  on  Saturday,  independent  sources  reported.  The  revolt 
allegedly  occurred  in  a cemetery  30  miles  outside  the  capital.  Dili, 
where  the  troops  had  gathered  to  bury  their  leader,  killed  in 
suspicious  circumstances  earlier  in  toe  week. 

They  reftised  to  return  to  barracks  until  the  Indonesian  com- 
mander in  East  Timor,  Colonel  Mahidln  Simbolon.  explained  how 

their  lAaiter  hart  Mn  one  ftraw  thP  Tnrinnpqinn  army  wa; 

prepared  to  comment  on  the  mutiny,  and  there  is  no  word 
whether  it  has  ended. 


Spain  honours  anti-fascists 

COMMEMORATING  their  good  fight,  870  members  of  the  inter- 
national brigades  which  fought  General  Franco's  fascists  in  the 
Spanish  civfl  war  win  become  honorary  Spanish  citizens  this 
week. 

On  the  60th  anniversary  of the  arrival  of  more  than 40,000 
foreigners  to  fight  in  international  brigades,  veterans  from  31 
countries  are  expected  for  a week  of  celebrations. 

“Thfa  fa  probably  the  last  time  we  wSl  have  this  kind  of  a 
gathering,”  said  Ana  Pferez  of  the  Friends  of  the  International 
Brigades.  "They  hold  their  stories  of  struggle  in  their  hearts." 

The  brigade  members,  most  off  them  aged  over  80,  will  be 
honoured  by  the  Spanish  parliament  on  Wednesday  with  a letter 
allowing  them  to  become  Spanish  citizens.  Regional  and  city 
government;  throughout  the  country  will  also  honour  them. 

About 40,000  foreigners  from  most  European  countries.  Can- 
ada, Mexico.  Russia  and  China  fought  alongside  the  republicans 
against  Franco's  Nazi-supported  nationalists.  Some  16^300  died  in 
combat  — AP.  Madrid. 


Tax  splits Bonn  coalition  1 Arms  accord  breaks  down  Whales  rescue  ensnared  calf 


ten  Traynorln  Bona 


JB  NEW  round  of  sparring 
wm  over  spending  cats,  tax 
J^mUicreases  and  the  effort 
to  quality  next  year  for  the 
single  European  currency 
erupted  in  the  German  cabi- 
net at  file  weekend. 

J-Qrgen  MBllemann,  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  liberal 
FDP,  the  Junior  coalition  part- 
ner, warned  that  members  of 
his  party  may  vote  against 
next  year’s  budget  at  the  end 
of  the  month  — which  could 
bring  down  the  government. 

Today  the  finance  minister. 
Theo  Waigel,  criticised  by  ex- 


perts, the  opposition  and  the 
media  over  revelations  of 
budget  shortfalls,  faces  new 
figures  suggesting  fiscal  dis- 
array. The  news  magazine 
Der  Spiegel  reports  that  an  es- 
timate of  tax  revenues  for 
next  year,  to  be  published  this 
week,  shows  a shortfall  of  up 
to  DMU  billion  (£4.7  billion) 
on  earlier  projections. 

More  infighting  la  likely  be- 
tween  the  coalition  partners 
— Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s 
, Christian  Democrats,  Mr 
1 Waigel’s  Bavarian  Christian 
Social  Union;  and  the  FDP  — 
. as  Mr  Vfaigel  tries  to  produce 
. a budget  that  will  cut  the  defi- 
cit to  less  than  3 per  cent  of 
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Have  YOU  ever  written  a poem? 

Chuwc  mv  vflti  have  already  • 


Chances  are  you  have  already 
written  a few  lines  of  verse  — 
perhaps  at  school,  or  10  a friend 
or  just  for  fan.  Now  a new  com- 

.L ■ eliMiiNA  wnii 


• How  fo  find  a syk  that  suits  you 

• The  roost  hkety  places  to  get 
YOURpoenu  published 

- Tbedtffcrem  forms  of  poetry 


orjustlormn-jvowanewcojn-  ■ iDcanrcrcmiorrasorpoeuy 

prehensive  guide  shows  you  • Which  techniques  to  use  to 
how  10  develop  your  natural  gift  ensure  that  your  worie  gets 
-bow  to  write  poetry  ...anrfgera  noticed  aod  read 

LCJ«J  • Aihiilnnc  - saw  {g  pfomOte 


can  write  poetry  - all  poeoy 

consists  of  is  words  and  semen-  * And  much,  much  more 

ces  mai  convey  more  than  usual  GeiaH  the  facts.  To  order  your 
Now  you  can  learn:  copy  Of  Bow  at  Write  Poetry 

• Why  poetry  fa  increasing  Get  it  Published  send  your, 
rapidly  in  popularity  tame,  address  and  bookmle 

‘SEfcfflSio  vt” 

-Wlryh  is  important  to  vary  of  £ £ ***f£"£5?g* 

vaiff  stvle  of  writing  - your  and  handling  to  CaroeULtd. 


[ow  to  expand  into  songwrit- 
ig  - if  you’re  a poet,  you’re 


GDP  next  year  arid  thus  qual- 
ity Germany  for  the  stogie 
currency.  • 

Mr  Waigel  also  faces  oppo- 
sition from  the  ambitious 
Christian  Democrat  defence 
minister,  Volker  RQhe,  be- 
cause further  cuts  to  defence 
spending  could  threaten  the 
£40  billion  Burofighter  pro- 
ject with  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

MrMSIlemann  warned  that 
he  and  11  FDP  colleagues 
could  overturn  the  govern- 
ment's 10-seat  majority  to 
parliament  and  vote  against 
next  year's  budget  unless  Mr 
Waigil  agrees  to  a 2 per  cent 
cut  in  the  unpopular  tax  sur- 
charge levied  to  fond  eastern 
Germany. 

The  government  recently 
reneged  on  a promise  to  cut 
the  surcharge  next  year  — a 
humiliation  for  Mr  WaigeL 

Last  week  the  leading  eco- 
nomic think-tanks  criticised 
| Mr  Waigel’s  fiscal  pedicles 
I and  predicted  that  Germany 
would  fail  the  stogie  currency 
test  next  year. 

1 Mr  Waigel  came  under  con- 
i certed  attack  from  the  opposi- 
! tion  and  his  own  supporters 
j In  the  conservative  media. 

The  budget  remains  In  cri- 
sis despite  Mr  Kohl's  success 
I to  pushing  spending  cuts  of 
, more  than  DM30  billion 
through  parliament  In 
September,  an  austerity  pack- 
age which  has  put  • trade 
unions  on  collision  course 
, with,  employers  and.  the 
government 

The  scale  of  tfie  budget 
problem  suggests  that  Mr 
Waigel  may  have  to  increase 
taxes.  But  tax  rises  would  he 
rejected  by  the  FDP,  which 
promotes  itself  as  the  cham- 
pion of  tow  taxes  and  fears 
that  backing  a tax  rise  would 
be  an  act  of  political  suicide. 


Negotiations  for  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  ac- 
cord which  Russia  and 
the  United  States  were  sup- 
posed to  sign  on  Thursday 
broke  down  at  the  weekend, 
sending  a troubling  signal  to 
Washington  that  Moscow  no 
longer  considers  the  US  its 
natural  strategic  partner. 

The  loss  of  the  accord, 
which  only  a month  ago 
US  secretary  of  state,  Warren 
| Christopher,  called  a mxle- 
: stone  to  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  deepens  the 
1 disagreement  over  arms  con- 
trol and  the  expansion  of  Nato 
> eastwards. 

The  three  issues  are  linked.  , 
The  Russian  defence  esfcab- . 
lfahment  fa  worried  about  the  ' 
US  decision  to  develop,  bat 1 
not  yet  deploy,  a new  genera- 1 
firm  of  xnuittsite  anti-ballistic 
defence  missiles,  which  Mos- 
cow views  as  a new  spiral  in 
the  arms  race. 

Russia  fa  destroying  under 
the  Start  l agreement  what  it 
regards  as  Its  most  lethal  mis- 
siles — the  multiple  warhead 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  Russian  parliament  fa 
refusing  to  ratify  Start  2 be- 
cause of  the  growing  cost  of 
disarmament  and  the  feeling 
that  disarmament  fa  tilting 
the  nuclear  balance  in  the 
West’s  favour. 

Russia  defence  analysts 
also  believe  a new  imbalance 
of  conventional  forces  in 
central  Europe  fa  being  cre- 
ated, making  Russia  with  its 
cash  stricken  army  even, 
more  reliant  on  its  nuclear 

deterrent. 

In  the  ABM  talks,  progess 
had  been  made  on  the  techni- 
cal issue  of  defining  the  speed 
of  the  interceptor  capable  of 


TWO  whales  charged  ata  shark  net  and  ripped  it  apart  to  rescue 

David  Hears*  in  Moscow  I Embassies  warn  of  unrest  I coast  said.  Mike  ManniSgtoJd  the  Sunday Tribune newspaper  he 

saw  the  adult  whales  thrashing  about  in  the  sea  before  going  off 
rrr~ councils''  have  been  formed  with  the  calf. 

aynormBonn fr,  the  garrison  towns  of  “7  was  a few  metres  away.  The  young  one  had  been  caught  by  its 

Novgorod.  Voronezh,  Rya-  taD  and  was  making  a lot  ofnoise,  blowing  to  and  out  through  its 
US  German,  era-  zan  and  Tula  and  in  Mos-  hlaw  hale.*'  Mr  Manning  told  the  paper  after  surfing  at  Cave  Rock, 


ten  Traynorln  Bonn 


The  US  »ti<i  German  era-  zan  and  Tula  and  in  mos-  blow  hole,"  Mi 
hassles  in  Moscow  have  cow.  a Russia  analyst  told  near  Durban. 


issued  warnings  to  Amen-  the  Welt  am  Son n tag 
cans  and  Germans  In  Rus-  newspaper. 


sia  of  social  and  possible 
military  unrest  in  the  days 


the  Welt  am  Sonntag  The  adults  “weretiytag  all  sorts  of  things,  but  eventually  both 
newspaper.  tf  them  charged  the  net,  ripping  it  apart  and  freeing  the  young- 

Nikolai  Nor-Mesek,  direc-  ster.  One  ofthe  older  whales  was  very  distressed."  He  identified 
tor  of  Frankfurt's  Soviet  the  two  soft  adults  and  baby  as  being  ofthe  Southern  Rights 


after  the  planned  surgery  Studies  Institute,  said  that,  breed.  — AP.  Durban. 
on  President  Boris  Yeltsin,  according  to  Russian  army 

According  to  German  officers  and  politicians.  

reports  yesterday,  troops  at  trade  unionists  and  service-  _ 
five  garrisons  in  end  out-  men  were  mobilising  for  US  CrOQIt  SI1P5 

side  Moscow  are  threaten-  protest  and  threatening  to  ^ r 

ing  to  march  on  the  capitaL  march  on  Moscow  to  oc-  THE  failure  ofthe  Unit 
“Workers’  and  soldiers’  copy  parliament.  it  owes  the  United  Natl 


uig  to  maren  on  ine  capital,  j inarch  on  Moscow  to  oc-  THE  failure  ofthe  United  States  to  pay  the  $1.5  billion  (£1  billion) 
“Workers’  and  soldiers’  I copy  parliament.  it  owes  the  United  Nations  has  seriously  hampered  thp  Hinton 

- - ..  - - administration’s  efforts  to  make  international  peacekeeping  op- 

_ ...»  erations  better  able to  defuse  regional  conflicts  soGb  as  those  in 

«?rferlcS  I ^sanl  “l delaying  Start  2 Bosnfaandparfacf  Africa.adra£t state  department  studysays. 
against  tactical  missiles  and  for  another  five  years.  FaflnretoDavhaslefrthpUNsostrsnTvylfbrfirortctT,^^,,^ 


the  ■ interceptor  which  could 


^ to  pay  has  faff  the  UN  so  strapped  for  fimris  that  it  must 

Meanwhile,  a meeting  of  borrow  heavily  from  its  peacekeeping  budgets  to  meet  day-to-day 


«£& .a°Wn  a strateai' 


attended  by  the  US  cardiolo- 1 area,  the  study  warns. 


Russia  had  agreed  to  allow  gist  Michael  DeBakey  will  de- 


up  to  3km  a second,  so  called  Mr  DeBakey  flew  back  to  ^ officiaIly ^ ^ share 

low-velocity  systems  which  Moscow  yesterday.  The  88-  ’’Some  member  states  wi,  «~.Tr 

according  to  Moscow's  view  year-old  pioneer  of  bypass 
MwithmtoeABM treaty ne-  surgery  sSd  he  expect^ 


u Wiuun  me  aj im  treaty  ne-  surgery  saiQ  ne  expected  the  rerinrothoTTWe  hn/foat  mi u— ZTv^  u> 

mated  in  1972.  operation  to  go  afoSleariy 

No  agreement  has  been  this  week.  both  us  cr^bihty  has  been  called  int  c 

ached  on  the  high-velocity  Question,  —wasmgtm  Post,  United Nadons. 


reached  on  the  high-velocity 
interceptor  which  would  be  a 
defence  against  laager-range 
strategic  missiles,  and  the 
talks  broke  down  when  Rus- 
sia insisted  on  the  two  ac- 
cords being  linked. 

It  said  that  the  accord  on 
low-velocity  defence  systems 
could  be  signed  in  Geneva, 
bat  it  could  come  into  effect 
only  when  an  accord  on  high 
velocity  systems  was  reached. 

The  US  Congress  bad  held 
off  the  decision  to  deploy  its 
ABM  systems  until  after  2003. 
the  deadline  for  Start  2 to  take 
effect  Now  the  Russians  are 


Q a> ' owa n ws^n^HdrenTflejClttoi ITca rel ^ 

years’  fwid  lease;  SwIde^aveTr96* thPe* 

Yvonne  Roberts  on  tnrWo  JIha  Ye.ar* 
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Number  Ten’s 
casualty  talks 

Political  promises  must  be  kept 


THE  EASY  bit  is  over  making  the  promise.  John 
Major’s  pledge  three  weeks  ago  for  an  above-inflation 
increase  for  the  health  service  in  each  and  every  year  of 
a new  Conservative  administration  neatly  wrong-footed 
Labour,  which  has  remained  silent  on  how  much  it 
would  find  for  fear  of  being  seen  to  revert  to  its  “tax  and 
spend"  past  But  now  comes  the  hard  part  Ministers 
meet  this  week  to  finalise  next  year’s  financial  settle- 
ment for  health  and  other  social  services.  The  demand 
from  the  backbenches  is  “Give  us  an  election-saving  tax 
cut".  The  demand  from  spending  ministers  is  “save  our 
services”.  Yet  even  before  the  next  financial  year 
begins  in  April,  the  health  service  faces  its  most 
difficult  winter  for  years.  Even  its  chief  executive 
admits  as  much.  No  government  in  a run-up  to  an 
election  will  be  able  to  risk  the  ward  closures  that  now 
threaten.  Yesterday’s  papers  were  already  talking  about 
a cash  crisis  that  is  crippling  the  NHS.  Stand  by  for 
some  form  of  emergency  package. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  Conservatives  have 
been  generous  to  the  NHS.  The  health  budget  is  now  72 
per  cent  higher  in  real  terms  than  in  the  last  year  of  the 
last  Labour  government  The  NHS  share  of  public 
expenditure  has  risen  from  12  to  15  per  cent  The  last 
five  years  have  seen  some  of  the  most  generous 
settlements  by  a government  which  could  not  afford  to 
let  its  restructured  NHS  Call  for  financial  reasons.  But 
this  year  hospitals  have  been  severely  hit  not  least 
because  of  the  new  priority  which  has  been  given  to 
primary  care.  The  British  Medical  Association — on  the 
eve  of  the  Prime  Minister's  address  to  the  Conservative 
party  conference  where  he  made  his  NHS  pledge  — 
talked  publicly  of  hospitals  “on  the  brink  of  collapse”. 
Its  doleful  diagnosis  was  accompanied  by  a catalogue  of 
services  which  were  seriously  haemorrhaging. 

BMA  hyper-ventilation  is  not  new.  But  health  admin- 
istrators, senior  managers  and  even  Conservative- 
appointed  hospital  trust  chiefs  are  singing  a similar 
mournful  song.  The  health  service  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  required  one  rescue  act  unprece- 
dently  early,  when  £25  million  was  found  in  the  back 
pocket  of  ministers  in  May  to  ease  nine  pressure  points 
including  a politically -awkward  problem  in  the  Health 
Minister’s  own  constituency.  The  service  most  at  risk  is 
emergency  beds.  A traditional  winter  problem,  emer- 
gency-bed shortages  are  now  being  reported  even  in  the 
summer.  The  Health  Secretary  has  recognised  the 
danger  and  promised  a national  emergency-bed  system 
will  be  in  place  by  December.  Meanwhile,  hospitals  are 
being  allowed  to  let  non-urgent  waiting  lists  rise  to 
make  room  for  emergency  cases.  But  one,  long,  cold 
snap  — or  a flu  epidemic  — will  knock  such  planning 
sideways. 

The  Tories  cannot  afford  another  winter  of  tabloid 
stories  about  NHS  patients  waiting  10  hours  on  hospital 
trolleys  before  getting  a bed.  They  have  decided  to  be 
proactive,  ignoring  the  advice  in  the  famous  Maples 
memorandum  which  secretly  advised  the  party  two 
years  ago  that  it  could  not  win  on  the  NHS  and  should 
try-  and  settle  for  zero  coverage.  Instead,  there  is  to  be  a 
blitz  of  policy'  papers  — primary  care  is  already 
published,  a Fullblown  health  white  paper  is  due  out 
shortly,  and  there  could  even  be  an  initiative  on 
emergency  mental-health  teams.  None  of  this  should  be 
disparaged.  It  may  be  election-driven  but  at  least  the 
policies  are  more  serious  than  the  packages  which 
Michael  Howard  has  been  producing.  Even  so,  for  all  its 
fatalism,  the  Maples  memorandum  is  hard  to  deny;  the 
public  does  not  trust  the  Tories  on  health.  Labour  wins 
on  health  even  when,  as  its  former  health  spokesman 
Robin  Cook  conceded.  It  has  not  told  the  public  what  it 
will  do. 

The  good  news  for  the  NHS  is  that  now  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  so  publicly  promised  more  money  for 
health,  he  cannot  afford  politically  to  let  it  go  short. 
John  Mqjor  is  still  suffering  from  his  empty  promise  to 
teachers  in  his  bid  for  the  Conservative  leadership  — a 
pledge  to  end  the  era  in  which  the  teacher  was  the 
person  “in  the  battered  sedan  with  the  grimy  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  street".  Rather  than  drafting  a collar- 
and-tie  dress  code  for  teachers  — sensibly  rejected  by 
the  Education  Secretary  yesterday  — Tory  back- 
benchers should  be  insisting  on  their  leader  honouring 
his  two  social-policy  spending  promises. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Pensions  volcano  erupts 


That  millennium  monument 
could  be  a dome  of  doom 


GORDON  Brown's  confir- 
mation that  Labour  will 


VJmation  that  Labour  will 
reduce  VAT  on  domestic  fuel 
from  8 per  cent  to  5 per  cent  to 
help  the  fuel-poor  (Letters,  No- 
vember 1)  not  only  sends  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  majority 
of  consumers  about  the  impor- 
tance of  conserving  energy 
and  cutting  pollution.  It  also 
mairflo  a mockery  of  Labour’s 
commendable  environmental 
and  energy  policies. 

Lowering  VAT  on  fuel  will 
primarily  put  money  in 
middle-class  pockets,  not 
those  of  the  six  million  fuel- 
poor  whose  bills  are  high  as  a 
proportion  of  income.  The 
best  way  to  help  the  ftiel-poor 
is  with  ftiel-related  benefits 
and  a nation-wide  energy  con- 
servation programme,  as 
promised  by  Tony  Blair. 

Keeping  VAT  on  fhel  at  8 
per  cent  will  generate  consis- 
tent revenues  to  pay  for  such  a 
programme,  while  using  a 
price  incentive  to  encourage 
tiie  midrtip-rlagspg  to  invest  in 
energy-efficient  appliances 
and  material.  Removing  the 
ridiculous  anomaly  where 
VAT  on  such  goods  is  taxed  at 
17.5  per  cent  would  be  a fur- 
ther spur.  Why  did  Mr  Brown 
not  reiterate  that  previous 
Labour  promise? 

Charles  Secrett 
Director, 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

26-28  Underwood  Street, 
London  Nl  7JQ. 


THE  Social  Security  Com- 
mittee is  scaremonger- 
ing  again  about  the  pen- 
sions “time-bomb’'  and  you 
now  cap  this  with  your  leader 
(The  pensions  volcano,  No- 
vember 1). 

The  key  point  is  that  the 
public  is  bring  misled  about 
“unfunded”  pensions.  France 
and  Germany  are  not  in  trou- 
ble hecan«i>  their  public  pen- 
sions cost  too  much,  but  be- 
cause the  Maastricht  rules  of 
competition  are  calculated  to 
undermine  them  in  favour  of 
market  arrangements. 

Collective  payment  for  pen- 
sions through  national  insur- 
ance allows  pensions  to  be  de- 
fined, and  guaranteed  through 
government  control  of  contri- 
bution rates.  They  represent 
an  accountable  and  negotiable 
contract  between  the 
generation  3- 

Privately  “funded”  pensions 
cannot  be  defined,  depend  on 
economic  circumstances  at 
tiie  time  of  retirement  and 
favour  market  elites  rather 
than  the  population  a9  a 
whole.  Unless  limited  to  a vol- 
untary topping-up  for  gener- 
ally-prosperous  Individuals, 
they  foster  social  divisions  — 
at  hugely  wasteful  cost. 

Peter  Townsend. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Social 
Policy. 

School  for  Policy  Studies. 
University  of  Bristol, 

Bristol  BS81TN. 


Those  who  dislike  emu 
fall  with  relish  on  any 


; I fell  with  relish  on  any 
report  that  suggests  that  it 
will  cause  problems.  Your 
ridiculous  editorial  is  of 
the  worst  examples  of  this. 
So,  how  about  some  truths. 

First,  yes  there  are  prob- 
lems with  ageing  populations. 
This  is  why,  in  many 
countries,  important  debates 
are  going  on.  But  what  is  clear 
is  that  the  relative  amount  of 
the  nation’s  resources  going  to 
the  retired  is  going  to  have  to 
increase.  And  this  is  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  we  have  a sys- 
tem where  today’s  taxpayers 
pay  for  pensions,  as  in  most  of 
the  EU,  or  more  '‘privatised'' 
systems,  as  In  the  UK. 

Second,  we  are  lucky  that 
the  structure  of  our  popula- 
tion makes  the  problem  less 
severe  for  us.  But  our  situa- 
tion also  looks  less  had  than 
that  of  other  EU  members  be- 
cause we  have  largely  de- 1 
serted  poorer  pensioners  by  I 
slashing  Serps  and  freezing 
the  basic  pension.  If  we  can  do 
tt,  foreigners  can  too. 

Third,  let’s  assume  the 
worst,  ie  that  EU  countries  do 
nothing,  allow  their  deficits  to 
go  wild,  and  have  riots  in  the 
streets.  This  could  lead  to  EU 
interest  rates  being  pushed  up. 
But  we  would  be  massively  af- 
fected in  or  out  of  EMU;  much 
of  out  trade  is  with  these 
countries,  More  importantly, 
with  no  EMU  our  interest 


rates  will  continue  to  be  set 
largely  by  the  Bundesbank. 

Fourth,  let’s  be  dear  that, 
historically,  it  is  us  who  have 
the  high,  long-term  interest 
rates,  not  the  rest  of  the  EU. 
Financial  markets  are  aware 
of  the  pensions  liability 
stories  and  have  not  seen  fit  to 
adjust  their  interest  rates.  It  is 
ftmriflii  to  cast  EMU  as  likely 

to  raise  our  interest  rates  be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  EU  is 
more  incompetent  at  eco- 
nomic management  than  ns. 

Fifth,  if  one  looks  deeper 
than  PSBRs  and  debt/GDP 
ratios,  then  one  might  look  at 
the  UK’s  appalling  net  worth 
position  due  to  years  of  finan- 
cial migmanagwmgnt,  selling 
off  assets  below  their  value 
and  so  on.  Our  inn-paging 
recourse  to  off-balance  sheet  fi- 
nance, like  the  PET,  is  also 
building  up  future  unac- 
counted-for liabilities  If  any- 
one should  be  wary  of  a 
country  with  a looming  fiscal 
problem,  it  is  the  rest  of  the  EU 
of  us. 

EMU  cannot  solve  the  age- 
ing population  question  but 
since  there  is  a good  chance  of 
it  increasing  EU  growth,  it 
may  Help  ease  it  It  certainly 
does  not  make  it  any  worse. 
DanCorry. 

Senior  Economist, 

Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research. 

30-32  Southampton  Street, 
London  WC2E  7RA. 


IT  is  to  be  hoped,  forlornly 
perhaps,  that  those  involved 


(perhaps,  that  those  involved 
in  the  design  and  consent  of 
the  Greenwich  site  (World’s 
biggest  dome  marks  millen- 
nium, November  1)  will  have 
read  the  UN  Intergovernmen- 
tal Panel's  summary  of  the 
Second  Assessment  of  CU- 
mate  Change- 

Governments,  including  i 
our  own.  accept  that  we  are 
contributing  to  present-day 
and  future  global  warming 
and  sea-level  rise.  The  South- 
east Of  England  is  sinking  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  sea 
levels  rise.  In.  consequence, 
London  is  a city  at  major  risk 
of  flooding.  Before  2100  the 
Thames  Barrier  could  be 
overwhelmed. 

If  the  site  is  to  be  developed 
for  the  Millennium,  it  ahould 
be  used  for  electricity  genera- 
tion using  renewable  ener- 
gies. The  position  is  ideal  to 
make  use  of  a combination  of 
small  hydro-electric  genera- 
tors, wind  farming,  photovol- 
taic and  bio  generation.  This 

Would  be  real  millennium 
planning.  It  could  be  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world. 

Dennis  Leggett. 

Top  End,  Furnace  Lane, 

Broad  Oak,  Bfede, 

Nr  Rye,  E Sussex  TN31 6ES. 


IS  a dome  a good  shape  for 

■such  a riant  tent?  According 


■such  a giant  tent?  According 
to  Daniel  Bernoulli’s  law,  an 
Increase  in  the  speed  of  a gas- 
flow  results  in  a corresponding 
reduction  of  pressure,  thus 
conserving  energy.  In  other 
words,  giant  shallow  domes 
resemble  the  top  surface  of 
aeroplane  wings  and  tend  to 
take  off  in  a stiff  breeze. 

Dick  Bentley. 

66  Tborold  Road. 

Chatham  Kent 


I EST  we  become  too  excited 
L_abaut  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  dome,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  comparisons 
you  show  represent  much 
greate  feats  of  architectural 
achievement  Your  graphic 
shows  the  dame  af  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral  as  for  bigger  than 
that  of  St  Frier’s  in  Rome, 
whereas  in  reality  the  opposite 
is  the  case. 

Frank  Salmon. 

18  Vanbrugh  Park, 

London  SE3  7AF. 


\ A /HAT  a comment  an  our 
Wage  that  we  can  build  a 


V V age  that  we  can  build  a 
huge  new  building  with  noth- 
ing to  go  inside  it 
Graham  Carey. 

8 Granville  Terrace,  Bingley, 
W Yorkshire  BD16  4HW. 


A Country  Diary 


Some  mothers  do  have  ’em 


HENRY  Porter’s  attack  on 
Jon  Snow  (Mum’s  no 


The  Big  Earner 

Let  him  teach  others  how  to  sell 


■ ■Jon  Snow  (Mum’s  no 
longer  the  word,  sadly,  No- 
vember 3)  is  symptomatic  of 
the  anxiety  that  any  such  dis- 
closure provokes.  It  seems 
that  openness  threatens, 
rather  than  informs,  us  and 
inevitably  ranks  close  to  ex- 
onerate the  parent 
But  Jon  Snow  has  written 
superbly  and  bravely  about  a 
subject  that  is  not  exposed  or 
discussed  enough.  For  Mr 
Porter  to  dismiss  him  as  “ado- 
lescent” is  a cheap  jibe  and 
displays  a marked  lack  of  ma- 
turity on  Mr  Porter’s  part 
Middle-class  English  people 
have  made  appalling  parents 
over  the  past  ISO  years.  Why 
support  such  an  inadequate 
status  quo?  Loveless,  cruel  or 
abusive  parents  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  age  or  social  custom. 
In  order  to  change  we  have  to 
understand  what  we  are 
rejecting.  Many  of  us  had  ter- 
rible childhoods  and  are 


struggling  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren ourselves  in  foe  shadow 
of  that  I would  much  rather 
our  parents  suffered  as  a 
result  of  their  failings  than 
those  sufferings  were  blindly 
passed  onto  our  children. 
Montagu  Don. 

Ivington  Court,  Ivington. 
Leominster  HR6  OJW. 


JON  SNOW  needs  help  to 
deal  with  his  feelings  of 


Wdeal  with  his  feelings  of 
alienation.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  courses  on  offer 
which  can  do  precisely  that  I 
would  suggest  he  finds  one 
and  books  himself  In  quickly. 
I would  also  suggest  that  he 
goes  to  see  his  mother  and, 
even  if  she  is  at  a stage  when 
she  appears  not  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  anything,  tells 
her  that  he  forgives  her  and 
loves  her  for  doing  foe  best 
that  she  could. 

Jill  Boeder. 

6 Green  Lane. 

Chislehurst  Kent  BR7  6AG. 


Germany  calling 


IN  CLAIMING  the  first  regu- 
lar television  broadcasts  for 


liar  television  broadcasts  for 
Britain,  Peter  York  (Breaking 
up  a happy  home.  November 
1)  is  as  guilty  of  distorting  the 
facts  as  were  foe  National 
Socialists. 

My  father-in-law,  Dr  Klaus 
Hubmann,  was  technical  di- 
rector of  the  Reichsrundftxnk 
in  foe  1930s.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  broadcast  of  the 
1936  Olympic  Games  in  foe 
summer  of  that  year,  well  be- 


fore the  date  quoted  by  Peter 
York. 

Because  Hitler  used  the 
Olympic  Games  for  political 
ends,  we  do  not  seek  to  deny 
the  athletes  their  success.  So 
neither  should  we  seek  to 
deny  the  achievements  of 
technicians  and  others  who 
brought  about  the  successful 
first  television  broadcasts  in 
Germany.  Talk  of  Lebens- 
raum  and  racial  purity  is  un- 
worthy of  your  newspaper. 
Julian  Rees. 

68  Foxley  Lane, 

Purley,  Surrey  CRB  3EE. 


CHRE  DALE,  DERBYSHIRE: 
Hurricane  Lily  may  have  died 
out  by  the  time  she  reached 
these  shores,  but  her  last 
traces  created  a potent  atmo- 
sphere as  they  passed  foe 
most  wild,  inhospitable  por- 
tion of  foe  River  Wye.  Low, 
grey  cloud  seemed  to  lie  as  a 
thick  lid  an  the  top  of  this 
gorge-like  dale,  leaving  only  a 
funereal  light  at  the  very  bot- 
tom that  was  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  its  wider  atmosphere 
of  physical  decay.  Several 
days  of  storms  had  tom  great 
holes  in  tiie  woodland  canopy, 
while  some  ash  trees  were 
entirely  leafless,  stripped 
down  to  their  bunches  of 
brown  keys.  Although  tiie  syc- 
amores had  held  the  foliage 
better,  most  leaves  were  a 
sickly  yellow-green  and 
pocked  with  black  mould.  At 
tiie  water's  edge,  a fringe  of 
great  hairy  wlllowherb  sagged 
heavily  towards  foe  stream 
and  looked  in  danger  of  col- 
lapsing completely.  Even  the 
thick-stemmed  butterbur, 
which,  in  late  summer,  frag 
leaves  tiie  circumference  of  a 


meat  platter,  had  withered  or 
been  shredded  by  a range  af 
invertebrate  grazers.  It  seemed 
extraordinary  that  anything 
could  draw  consolation  from 
this  scaie.  Yet,  within  a deeper 
shade  created  by  a tree  root  at 
the  water's  edge,  was  a solitary 
bird,  a dipper,  and  it  was 
quietly  singing  AS  autumn 
draws  on,  both  males  and  fe- 
males sing  to  establish  a win- 
ter territory  — a length  of  the 
riverbed  that  can  provide  the 
aquatic-insect  populations  to 
see  them  through  the  earning 
months.  This  individual  was 
almost  certainly  performing 
that  essential  task — proclaim- 
ing its  exclusive  rights  to  the 
tumbling  waters  of  Ghee  Dale. 
Yet  that  act  of  self-assertion 
was  not  quite  foe  Impression 
created,  for,  as  the  bird  deliv- 
ered its  sweet  high-pitched 
warble,  much  of  tbe  song  was 
lost  in  the  Incessant  roar  of  the 
river,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
bird  were  not  actually  singing 
for  others,  but  for  itself  as  an 
act  of  fragile  defiance  against 
the  encroaching  gloom. 

MARK  COCKER 


BEHIND  the  Big  Issue  is  a big  idea  embraced  by  all 
three  major  political  parties:  a hand-up  is  better  than  a 
hand-out  Since  it  was  launched  five  years  ago,  the 
magazine  has  been  phenomenally  successful  in  giving 
hope  and  finding  a roof  for  homeless  people.  It  has  lifted 
a similar  number  off  benefits,  initially  launched  in 
London,  the  Big  Issue  now  sells  350.000  copies  a week 
across  Britain.  But  last  week  one  of  its  vendors  was 
reported  by  the  Sun  to  be  earning  £1.000  a week  from 
street  sales  — more  than  even  the  founding  editor  of  the 
magazine,  John  Bird,  or  his  managing  director  earn. 
The  vendor  involved  denies  the  earnings  — “it  was  a fit 
up"  — but  all  over  Britain  vendors  have  been  reporting 
a slump  in  sales.  Joe  Public  has  finally  found  an  ethical 
excuse  for  not  purchasing  the  magazine. 

Yet  consider  the  effort  needed  to  sell  200  magazines  a 
day  — on  the  street,  in  all  weather,  and  fighting  the 
notorious  unreadiness  of  British  people  to  dip  into  their 
pocket.  Americans  have  always  been  more  generous  yet 
a Big  Issue  forerunner.  Street  News,  foiled  in  New  York, 
not  because  of  yankee  meanness  but  because  the 
magazine  was  an  awful  read.  John  Bird  has  always 
argued  that  the  British  would  not  be  “guilt-tripped  into 
buying  something  that  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is ! 
printed  on.”  The  paper  needs  to  remember  this  message 
now.  It  ran  survive  one  had  week,  even  though  it  was 
probably  more  damaging  than  earlier  attacks  by  the 
Daily  Mail  Rather  than  hide  away  the  £l,000-a-week 
vendor,  perhaps  the  Big  Issue  should  recruit  him  to  run 
trammg  programmes  for  the  hundreds  who  only  man- 
age to  sell  a dozen  a day.  According  to  tiie  vendor,  the 
Big  Issue  was  helping  him  not  just  end  20  years  of  living 
ttie  streets  but  dnig  addiction  too.  It  was  “the  only 
tiung  that  I’ve  done  well.  I treated  it  like  a proper  job. 
People  reward  you  when  you  work  hard."  Even  die  Sun 
,1.tsc.readers  not  t0  leE  “Mr  Greedy  spoil  it  for  Mr 
N , y - So  there  are  three  good  reasons  for  buying  this 
week  s Big  Issue:  a good  read,  helping  the  needy  and 
giving  two  fingers  to  the  Sun. 


Beware,  Dame  Jill  is  out  for  your  blood 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


SAVAGE  though  foe  in- 
dictment undoubtedly 
Is.  I fear  that  Dame  Jill 
Knight  — Member  of 
Parliament  for  Edgbaston  and 
devotee  of  floral  prints  — Is 
beginning  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  our  age.  Last  week. 
Dame  JilL  contributing  to  foe 
Queen’s  Speech  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ap- 
plauded and  supported  the  de- 
cision to  deny  Mrs  Diane 
Blood  the  right  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  her  dead  husband’s 
sperm.  1 guess  that  foe  Knight 
opinion  on  that  specific  sub- 
ject was  in  conflict  with  foe 

general  view  of  a socially  sen- 
timental country.  But  foe  jus- 
tification for  interfere  ing  in 
something  which  was  none  of 
her  business  was  all  part  of 
the  new  authoritarianism  in 
which  a bewildered  nation  Is 
increasingly  taking  refuge. 

Dame  Jill  would  deny  Mrs 
Blood  her  husband’s  baby  be- 
cause foe  child  might  grow  up 
to  be  a sensitive  and  Intro- 
spective adult  and,  discover- , 


Ing  tbe  irregularity  of  foe  con- 
ception. could  wen  suffer  per- 
manent trauma.  Think  about 
it  for  a moment  — even 
tbough  Dame  JUl  has  cer- 
tainly done  no  such  thing.  The 
idea  of  the  trauma  has  to  be 
bunt  around,  a belief  that  a 
posthumous  impregnation-  Is 
somehow  shocking.  In  short 
Mrs  Blood  should  be  pre- 
vented from  having  her  dead 
husband’s  baby  because  an  el- 
derly MP  finds  tbe  idea 
riistantufiil 

No  doubt  Dame  JUl  calls  it 
unnatural.  It  is  one  of  her 
favourite  terms  of  condemna- 
tion — mostly  because  she  is 
Incapable  of  understanding 
that  Mrs  Blood  and  the  doc- 
tors who.  given  the  chance, 
wfl]  help  her  are  as  much  part 
as  nature  as  the  birds  and  foe 
bees.  But  the  philosophic 
error  In  nanw  Jill's  proruind-  . 
amento  which  most  disturbed  | 
| me  was  the  implied  assump- ! 
1 tion  that  she  is  entitled  to  tell 
other  people  how  to  conduct 
their  private  lives. 

The  idea  of  a "strict  moral 
code",  which  all  the  parties 
seem  to  think  increasingly 
popular,  has  to  contain  an 
element  of  ethical  fascism  — 
the  imposition  of  one  man's 
standards  of  values  on  an- 


other. I am  my  siblings'  keep- 
er but  I am  not,  and  cannot  be. 
their  conscience.  And  ‘'keep- 
er". at  least  in  this  context 
has  a duty  to  care  not  to  con- 
trol. I do  not  want  to  live  in  a 
society  in  which  foe  Good  Sa- 
maritan, far  from  pace  ing  the 
; single  mother  on  foe  other 
side  of  the  road,  crosses  in 
order  that  he  may  denounce 
her  as  a disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity. and  then  write  to 
1 Dame  Jill  Knight  to  say  that  i 
he  resents  his  taxes  being  | 
used  to  keep  foe  woman  and 
her  illegitimate  baby  from 
starving  to  death.  Yei,  these 
days,  it  Is  more  fashionable  to 
be  sanctimonious  than  to  be 
sympathetic  — hence  Dame 
Jill's  claim  to  be  foe  Marianne 
of  Great  Britain. 

For  years,  I was  subject  to 
the  accusation  that  my  sort  of 
socialism  required  a constant 
infringement  of  personal  lib- 
erty. And.  it  is  perfectly  true 
to  say  that  I have  always 
wanted  — and  want  still  — to 
take  from  the  rich  in  order  to 
give  to  foe  poor.  I once  also 
hoped  to  see  society  so 
changed  that  the  dispossessed 
and  disadvantaged  were  of- 
fered the  prospect  of  the 
health  and  education  which 
they  have  been  so  long  denied. 


Tbe  redistribution  of  which  I 
dreamed  increased,  not  dimin- 
ished, the  sum  of  freedom.  It 
was  no  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  John  Stuart  Mills's  im- 
peccable liberal  insistence 
that  men  do  not  possess  foe 
Inalienable  right  to  bffiave  in 
a way  which  harms  their  fel- 
low citizen.  Tell  me.  Dame 
Jill,  who  would  be  harmed  by 
Mrs  Blood’s  pregnancy? 

I have  never  doubted  that 
politics  is,  or  should  be,  about 
morality.  I do  not  believe  that 
tt  is  moral  to  introduce  immi- 
gration regulations  which 
deny  my  Kashmiri  constituent 
tbe  right  to  live  with  her  hus- 
band. Nor  do  I believe  that 

Michael  Howard  will  book  a 
place  In  Heaven  by  pandering 
to  the  atavistic  instincts  of  his 
more  stupid  backbenchers  and 
locking  up  people  for  whom 
other  farms  of  punishment 
would  be  far  more  appropriate. 

I regard  policies  which  make 
families  to  live  in  poverty  as 
wicked.  And  the  ethical  Justifi- 
cation for  forcing  families  to 
live  in  bedand-breakfast  hos- 
tels totally  escapes  me.  But  pol- 
iticians should  be  concerned 
with  foe  morality  of  the  way 
they  govern  not  the  morality  of 
the  way  in  which  the  people 
who  elect  them  choose  to  live. 


I The  Idea  that  government 
should  publish  statements 
which  set  out  ethical  stan- 
dards, and  then  try  to  translate 
their  subjective  views  into 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  statu- 
tory regulations,  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  Florence  In  the 
15th  century  than  Britain  in 

the  2lst  And,  at  least  foe  Flor- 
entines did.  In  foe  end,  have  I 
foe  good  sense  to  bum  Savona- 1 
rrda  in  foe  marketplace. 

So,  why  is  tbe  nation  being 
encouraged  to  adopt  the 
wrong  sort  of  Puritanism  — 
not  the  type  that  says  con- 
science comes  from  heart  and 
head,  but  foe  kind  which 
claims  that  personal  conduct 
can  be  legitimately  regulated 
by  the  state?  The  answer  is 
that  politicians  who  neglect 
the  ethical  Imperative  of  their 
office  have  a vested  interest  in 
focussing  attention  on  the  sup- 
posed moral  shortcomings  of 
individuals.  It  is  much 
cheaper  — in  public  expendi- 
ture terms  — to  blame  Juve-' 
nDe  crime  on  original  sin  than 
it  is  to  finance  an  education 
system  which  holds  adoles- 
cents’ attention  before  they 
move  on  into  an  economy 
which  provides  them  all  with 
a job  they  need  and  want 
Take,  far  example,  foe  case 


of  the  two  recently-closed 
schools  and  ignore,  for  a mo- 
ment; the  question  of  how 
much  foe  bad  behaviour  has 
been  increased  and  encour- 
aged by  foe  constant  presence 
of  television  cameras  and 
journalists.  Do  we  think  the 
problem  has  been  caused  by 
foe  innate  wickedness  of  some 

children  or  do  we  believe  that 
the  troublemakers  have  been 
tailed  by  the  system?  If  you 
tell  me  that  the  problem  is  a 
breakdown  of  personal  moral- 
ity, affecting  both  pupils  and 
parents,  you  are  arguing  that 
families  which  send  their  sons 
to  Eton  and  Harrow  have  at 
least  been  spared  foe  variety 
of  original  sin  which  under- 
mines discipline  in  some  com- 
prehensive schools. 

If  you  believe  that,  you  will 
believe  anything  that  Is  com- 
fortable and  convenient  and 
helps  you  to  live  in  a self-righ- 
teous cocoon  without  feeling 
any  obligation  to  provide  the 
real  help  that  the  community 
needs.  And,  if  In  holding  thou 
boneheaded  views,  you  are 
typical  cf  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  your  fellow  citizens,  you 
will  be  confirming  my  gloomy 
prediction  that  Dame  Jin 
Knight  increasingly  represents 
foe  spirit  cf  foe  age. 
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Ponsin  Diary 


John  Vidal 


THE  LAMD  Is  flrn  and  we 
have  been  bringing  in 
theharvest  Every  fem- 
uynas  been  out  since  dawn 
cutOflg.  collecting  and  stor- 
mg  the  soE^jtun,  maize  and 
millet  Now  50  people  sit  be- 
low a neem  tree  ponder- 
ing the  fact  that  Donsin.  like 
hundreds  of  other  sub-Sahe- 
han  villages  in  northern 
Burkina  Faso,  will  not  have 
enough  food  for  next  year. 

Sawadago  Nikiema  (his 
name  means  Clouds  in  the 
Mori  language)  la  the  chief 
of  fetishes,  the  head  sacriflo 
er  and  medicine  man.  Boe 
on  shoulder,  hesquatshe- 
sfoeHlmaNoaga,  the  village 
chief  Clouds  la  angry. 

Some  of  the  young  men  . 
have  been  disctuslnghow 
the  climate  has  changed 
last  year's  rains  were  late, 
the  harvest  is  small;  the 


are  getting  longer.  Even 
though  the  development 
group  Plan  International 
has  put  In  water,  helped 
train  the  villagers  to  restore 

eroded  land  and  equipped  a 

school,  even  though  Donsin 
has  a rare  health  cHnic, 
young  people  are  leaving  to 
work  In  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Clouds  rises,  hangs  his 
crook  on  the  neem  tree  and 
hums.  He  has  feathers  on 
his  arm,  bells  on  his  bag  and 
his  amulets  and  beads  jan- 
gle. He  gesticulates:  if  the 
village  had  followed  his  di- 
rections they  would  have 
had  better  rains.  They  do 
not  respect  the  old  ways. 
They  should  have  sacrificed 
animals  to  their  ancestors. 

If  everyone  had  brought 
him  a goat,  none  of  this — he 
waves  at  the  dry,  eroded 
land — would  have  hap- 
pened. The  boys  laugh,  but 
they  are  not  rude  or  dismis- 
sive. In  a society  where 
people  swap  religions  with 
ease,  many  from  Donsin 
have  changed  to  Islam  and 
Christianity.  Beta  quarter 
of  the  1,000  villagers  are  ani- 
mists,  and  everyone 
respects  that  traditional 
plant-hased  medicines  can 
reach  parts  that  scarce  and 
pricey  western  drugs  do  not. 

Bnt  animism  Is  in  decline 
in  Burkina  Paso:  “You  de- 
mand sacrifices  all  the  time, 
you  want  too  much,"  says 
one  of  the  youths  to  Clouds. 
And  then,  like  a spark  to 

kindling,  ho  My»  that 
mlffin  will  finish  in  hwiidn 
when  Clouds  dies. 

The  chief  of  the  fetishes 
grips  his  fingers,  hums 
highly  and  glares  at  the 
youth.  "We  used  to  kiD  red 
birds  and  goats.  We  protect 
people  by  sacrifice,  he  says.** 
People  come  to  see  him  to 
have  a woman,  effect 
change,  sort  oat  a problem, 
get  better.  Businessmen 
visit  him.  He  is  wen  known 
in  Burkina.  • 

The  argument  consumes 
the  group  Hke  the  hothar- 
mattan  wind  that  is  starting 
to  blow  off  the  Sahara.  In  10 
minutes  it  has  passed.  I ask 
whether  Clouds  can  fix  my 
shoulder,  which  has  long 
had  a pain  deep  inside. 

“Come  and  see  me.  Make  a 
sacrifice,  "he  says. 

"What  sacrifice?” 

“A  chicken.” 


Hi 


S TAXES  his  crook, 
stomps  off  and  joins 
two  children  playing 
under  anotiiertree.  Two  vul- 
tares,  like  his  ttnnfflars. 

land  on  its  highest  branches. 

Ima  Sfbwoaga,  the  son  of 
the  chief,  getson  a bike  and 
returns  20  minutes  later 
with  a live  chicken  which  is 
passed  round  for  approval. 
Onr  small  party  heads,  with 
chicken,  to  Gkmds's  com- 
pound where  the  sorghum 
grows  higher  and  fhller 
than  anywhere.  He  Is  wait- 
ing inside  his  “surgery”,  a 
round  thatched  but  that  has 
been  used  for  generations  of 
sacrifices.  ' 

IPs  just  possible  to see 
bags  deleaves  and  powders. 
Large,  smooth  stones  are 
heaped  high,  most  are  cov- 
ered in  feathers  and  dried 
blood  and  one  is  shaped  Uke 
a mushroom.  Gouda  tells 
me  to  sit  in  the  small  door- 
way while  he  takes  hisknife 
and  slits  the  throat  of  the  . ■ 
chicken  four  times.  He  drips 
the  blood  on  to  the  stones 
and  calls  cm  his  ancestors 
for  15  minutes. 

He  mixes  water  with  the.  ‘ 
blood,  pouring  it  over  the 
stones.  Still  chanting,  he 
takes  four  leather  pouches 
fell  of  powders  and  them, 
coming  outside  the  surgery, 
he  pots  the  bowl  In  the  cen- 
tra of  ft  stcmecfrcfe  rolls  up 

my  sleeve  and  rubs  the  pow- 
ders Into  my  arm,  bathingit 
with  water.  His  big  old 
hands  are  leathery,  sooth- 
ing, coed-  Will  my  shoulder  . 
get  better? 

"Yes.” 

And  will  the  harvest  be 
better  next  year? 

Clouds  smiles:  “Sacrifice 
goats,”  he  says. 
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How  to  defuse  the 
pensions 


Commentary 


Dick 

Taverne 
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HE  House  of  Commons 
Select  Committee  ' on 
social  security  has 
suddenly  discovered  a 
nightmare:  the  pension  prob- 
lems of  our.  EtT  partners. 
These,  it  suggests,  are  so  seri- 
ous that  they  present  compel- 
ling reasons  why  we  should 

not  join  a monetary  nn>«m 
(EMU).  If  we  do,  it  is  argued, 
we  will  be  responsible  for  the 
future  pension  obligations  of 
Germany,  France  and  Italy, 
and  we  win  have  to  pay  for 
their  profligacy  through 
higher  taxes,  higher  interest 
rates  or  higher  inflation  if 
the  argument  were  valid,  it 
would  turn  every  pensioner 
and  taxpayer  into  a dedicated 
opponent  of  a single  cur- 
rency. 

In  feet  it  is  based  on  a myth. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  as  has  long 
been  known,  that  most  ETJ 
members  face  a pension  time- 
bomb. The  combination . of 
falling  birth  rates,  .longer  life- 
expectancy  and 1 paying  for 
pensions  under  a Pay-As-You- 
Go  system  (PAYG)  is  a dan- 


gerous mix.  An  ever-snmller 


workforce  has  to  pay  fbr  an 
over  larger,  more  expensive, 
population  of  pensioners.  As 
we  in  Britain  rely  much  more 
on  funded  pensions  iaq 
on  PAYG,  our  future  obliga- 
tions are  wrnan^y  and  our  fi- 
nancial State  healthier  — al- 
though before  we  boast  too 
loudly  we  should  remember 
that  we  haye  paid  a heavy 
price  for  this  financial  advan- 
tage. There  is  a degree  of  pov- 
erty among  the  old  in  Britain 
which  would  be  regarded  as 
intolerable  In  Germany,  Italy 
or  France. 

However,  fop  Committee’s 
nightmare  scenario  is  based 
on  a number  of  fallacies. 


First,  there  will  be  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  -on  Britain  to 
pay  for  other  peoples'  debts.  If 
an  EMU  member  has  liabil- 
ities that  cause  it  to  exceed 
the  limits  on  deficit  and  debt 
laid  down  in  the  Maastricht 
Treaty,  it  must  either  cut 
back  on  spending,  raise  tan^ 
or  both.  This  is  a national  res- 
ponsibility. Article  104b  of  the 
Treaty  explicitly  rules  out 
any  bail-out  by  other  states. 

Indeed,  so  concerned  are 
Germany  and  France  with  en- 
suring that  in  dividual  states 
do  not  exceed  the  fiscal 
that  they  have  proposed 
severe  penalties  on  those  who 
do.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
proposed  “stability  pact”  is  to 
ensure  fiscal  discipline.  Even 
without  the  pact,  every  mem- 
ber hafr  an  interest  in 


EMU  work.  If  this  means  that 
same  states  have  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  their  pen- 
sions, we  do  not  hove  to  fol- 
low suit  There  are  no  plane 
to  harmonise  taxes:  if  our 
taxes  are  lower,  we  gain  an 
edge. 

Farther,  to  argue  that  our 
inflation  or  interest  rates  win. 
be  lower  outside  EMU  (they 
are  at  present  L5  to  2 per  cent 
higher -than  those  in  the  D- 
Mark  bloc)  flies  in  the  face  of 
an  past  experience.  Joining 
such  a core  group  would  very 
probably  mean  lower  interest 
rates  and  lower  trrnatinn 
' Next,  while  future  pension 
obligations  win  clearly  add  to 
the  pressures  on  public  fi- 
nances in  it  Is  a fallacy 
to  regard  them  as  fixed  public 
debts.  They  are  theoretical 
debts.  They  do  not  involve 
paying  interest.'  They  are 
debts  which  will  not  actually 
be  paid,  as  all  governments 


are  constantly  breaking  fo<fo- 
to  pensioners.  We 
so  in  1981,  when  we  linked 
pension  increases  to  prices 
instead  of  earnings;  and  again 
in  the  recent  Pensions  Act 
In  any  case,  white  Britain 
may  have  smaller  obligations 


to  future  pensioners,  we  have 
other  obligations  which  are 
substantial  but  do  not  figure 
as  national  debt. 

Decommissioning  nuclear 
power  stations,  for  grampte 
will  be  a burden  on  future 
generations.  Our  domestic 
public  financial  arrange- 


ments will  have  to  take  this 
into  account  at  the  appropri- 
atetime- 

Flnally.  the  Committee’s 
gloom  about  foe-future  is  not 
Justified  by  the  record.  It 
cited  workers’  protests  in 
Germany  and  France  at  social 
security  reforms.  (They  might 
also  have  cited  riots  in  Italy.) 
But  these  protests  did  not  pre- 
vent substantial  reforms 
being  enacted-  There  Is  no 
reason  for  panic  about  prob- 
lems which  have  long  been 
signalled,  - which  are  fortu- 
nately not  immediate  but  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  over  the 
next  few  decades  and  which 
are  in  feet  being  addressed,  if 
more  slowly  than  required. 

Defusing  the  time  bomb 
requires  two  major  Changes:  a 
decrease  in  the  net  cost  of 
PAYG  pensions  themselves, 
and  a move  towards  greater 
reliance  on  privately  funded 
pensions.  The  first  can  take 
the  form  of  higher  contribu* 
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If  some  states 
have  to  raise  taxes 
to  pay  for  their 
pensions,  we  do 
nothavetofoliow. 
There  are  no  plans 
to  harmonise  taxes 


tlans,  a cut  in  benefits  or 
both.  (The  biggest  impact 
comes  from  raising  the  retire- 
ment age.) 

In  fact,  there  has  been  a 
spate  of  reforms  in  continen- 
tal countries  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  reforms  in  Italy, 
the  Amato  reforms  of  1992 
and  fo«»  Dini  reforms  of  1995, 
are  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive. Pension  increases  have 
been  linked  to  prices;  the  ex- 
pensive “seniority  pension” 
which  enabled  many  to  retire 


at  52  and  53,  is  being  phased 
out  a system  of  ingenious  In- 
centives has  been  introduced 
to  encourage  retirement  at 
■the  latest  possible  age.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  reforms  Is  to  be 
next  reviewed  in  1998,  and  the 
timetable  will  no  doubt  be 

accelerated. 

Germany  and  France  too 
have  made  substantial 
changes  to  pension  rights  in 
recent  years,  adjusting  the 
basis  on  which  rights  are  cal- 
culated and  lowering  benefits. 

Both  will  have  to  take  further 
action.  However,  it  is  ludi- 
crous to  suppose,  as  the  Select 
Committee  does,  that  present 
benefits  will  be  maintained 
whatever  the  consequences. 

There  is  a significant  shift 
towards  privately  funded  pen- 
sions, which  is  likely  to  accel- 
erate. The  Italians  have  pro- 
vided new  Incentives  for 

private  pensions,  and  a major  

development  of  the  private  I p9> .!  EA— + 
pensions  industry  is  widely  I ‘ clul  *OOT 
expected,  hi  France  a bill  has 
been  introduced  to  give  new 
Incentives  for  private  pen- 
sions and  equity  investment, 
which  will  be  debated  in  the 
Assembly  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  In  Germany  there  has 
been  some  movement  towards 
the  external  management  of 
their  traditional  “Book 
Reserve”  schemes,  and  the 
Deutsche  Bank  is  campaign- 
ing for  a major  move  towards 
Anglo-Saxon  type  pension- 

flmri  manapimpnt 

If  the  Committee  had  ex- 
pressed concern  that  reform 
in  some  EU  states  is  proceed- 
ing too  slowly,  it  would  have 
been  justified.  But  to  treat 
present  hidden  debts  as  an  in 
superable  obstacle  to  EMU  is 
to  sacrifice  reason  to  alarm' 

Ism  of  the  worst  kind. 


A lot  of  money 
goes  a 

long  way 


Lord  Taverne  is  the  author  of 
The  Pension  Time  Bomb  In 
Europe  (published  by  the 
Federal  Trust)  and  is  currently 
conducting  a study  of  pensions 
in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
tee  Netherlands 


N A LEADER  last  week 
the  Guardian  perversely 
praised  the  new  state- 
ment of  values  for 
schools,  - because  It 
didn't  promote  “the  tradi- 
tional cornflake,  version  of  a 
heterosexual  married  couple 
and  their  chflfir&r.I  despair. 


by  far  the 
of  family  . It 
for  the 
roost  — 

piece  of 
confirms 

Authoritative 


This  is,  in 
most  usual 
is  also  tire 
people  who' 
the  children.' 
serious 

this.  .. 

Todfty.  ftn  _ 
report,  flmded  by  the  Joseph 
Rowntpee ; Foraodatloty  con- 
firms ni»t  “the  .traditional 
family  fSstniihs  norm”.  The 
The  1990s, 
but  '5,000  mothers 

sod  fathers,  aS.  in  their  early 
80s.  Threequarters  of  them 
were  married.'. ..  • • • 

Tfrte  is  not  a gee-whizz  dis- 
covery, hke  the  proof,  some 
day,  of  life  on  Manx-  But  it  is 
astonishing  how  resistant 
many  pommentaiors  are  to 
the.  Idea  'that -the  traditional 
family  is  alive  and  welL  Left 

and  riaht.  izx  unholy  matrhnu- 
ny.jSfoto^rto  assert  the 

opposite.  The  left  is  driven  by 

foe  assumption  that  the  min- 
ify somehow  trammels  indi- 
vidual self-expression.  The 
right  fears,  as  always,  that 
society  is  about  to  cdflapse. 
They  are  both  wrong. 

The  much  debated  rise  in 
lone  parenthood  is,  mostly,  a 
mirage.  And  the  usual  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  fashion 
for  cohabitation  are  mislead- 
fng--«rhe  bare  statistics  are 


snapshots.  But  life  is  more 
like  a movie  than  a snapshot. 
Things  don’t  stay  frozen. 
Typically,  life  as  a lone  parent 
lasts  for  only  about  three  and 
a half  years  (according  to  a 
Policy  Studies  Institute  sur- 
vey last  year). 

Cohabitation  is  equally 
transient  It  “is  usually  a pre- 
lude  to  marriage,”  and  it  is 
"becoming  an  institutional- 
ised part  of  the  mating  pro- 
cess, in  the  same  way  that  file 
period  of  engagement  used  to 
be"  (Famfly  Pc&icy  Studies 
Centre  report,  1993).  - 

This  scarcely  signals  the  de- 
cline and  fell  of  the  "corn- 
flake version"  of  the  famfly. 
Which  is  fortunate  for  both 


children  who  are  not  in  tradi- 
tional families.  And  “tradi- 
tional” means  parents  who 
are  not  only  together,  but  who 
stay  together.  An  Exeter  Uni- 
versity study  has  interviewed 
children  whose  parents  sepa- 
rated or  divorced.  It  com- 
pared them  with  similar  chil- 
dren whose  parents  had  not 
The  children  in  split-up  fam- 
ilies had  “a  reduced  sense  of 
their  own  worth".  They  had 

more  sicknesses.  They  found 
it  harder  to  make  friends. 
Divorce,  the  study  found,  was 
worse  for  the  children  than 
continuing  to  live  with 
parents  who  had  rows,  or 
even  fought.  Most  children 
said  “they  wished  their 


illation  is  married  now  than  a 
century  ago.  Sometimes  we 
get  bogged  down  in  trying  not 
to  be  criticised  for  being  “rac 
ist,”  or  some  other  variety  of 
"-ist". 

For  example,  nine  out  of  10 
lone  parents  are  white.  That 
said,  black  children  are  dis- 
proportionately likely  to  be 
living  with  lone  parents.  The 
1991  census  showed  that  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  black  Chil- 
dren (that  is,  Caribbean  or 
African)  live  with  a lone 
parent.  This  contrasts  with 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  Asian 
children,  and  about  15  per 
cent  of  whites.  I cannot  see 
that  It  does  anybody  any  good 
to  veer  away  from  confront- 


It  seems,  sometimes,  that  husbands  and  wives  behave  like 
children  themselves.  If  they  can’t  have  everything,  they  walk 


Kellogg’s  and  for  our 
children.  ■ 

The  good  news  is  that,  de- 
spite the  widespread  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  four  out 
cf  five  children  currently  live 
in  a two-parent  family  (Social 
Trends,. 1996).  This  is  fortu- 
nate, because  all  studies  show 
the*;  on  average,  children  are 
better  off  m a traditional  fain- 
fly.  less  likely  to  be  ifl.  poorly 
fed,  or  in  trouble  at  school  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions. 
Money  can  ease  the  risks. 
Contrariwise,  traditional  fam- 
ilies can  fall  But  the  average 
remains  stubbornly  the  same. 
It  is  8'  question  of  foe  odds. 
These  are  stacked 


parents  had  stayed  together". 

The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing. A recent  Scottish  study 
interviewed  1,000  young 
people.  Those  who  were  still 
living  with  both  their  natural 
parents  at  the  age  of  15  were 
at  the  least  risk  of  being 
caught  up  in  the  drug  culture 
or  of  falling  into  unemploy- 
ment The  girls  were  less 
likely  to  become  teenage 
mothers,  or  to  leave  school 
-without  any  qualifications. 

Sometimes,  in  thinking 
about  the  condition  of  mar- 
riage in  contemporary  Brit- 
ain, we  simply  fail  to  fake  a 
long  enough  historical  look.  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  pop- 


ing thp  disadvantages  this 
brings. 

Consider  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  people  of  Indian  origin 
who  have  settled  in  Britain. 
The  census -shows  that  they 
are  better  off,  better  educated 
and  better  housed  than  the 
equivalent  members  of  the 
white  population. 

Mightn't  this  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  ex- 
tremely cohesive  famfly  life? 
Or  must  we  sneer  at  the  cha- 
pafi  famfly  as  well  as  at  the 
cornflake  famfly? 

Now,  undoubtedly,  all  this 
has  uncomfortable  implica- 
tions for  some  brands  cf  lib- 
eral. But  they  can  be  summed 


FROM  the  stock  Ex- 
change comes  the  thrtll- 
mg  news  that  Dieter 
Bock,  chief  executive  of  Lon- 
rho,  made  £100  million  in 
dear  profit  in  a single  sale  of 
shares.  What  will  he  do  with 
the  money?  Since  Lonrho 
makes  most  of  its  profit  in 
Africa,  what  about  an  imagi- 
native handout  to  stop  Afri- 
can children  starving  to 
death?  A new  report  from  Ox- 
fam  calls  for  a reduction  in 
the  national  debt  of  Uganda 
from  30  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  its  exports  to  20  per  cent 
Oxfam  reckons  this  marginal 
reform  would  release  80  mil- 
lion dollars  a year,  which 
would  provide  dean  water  for 
1,000,000  Ugandans,  50,000  pri- 
mary school  teachers  with  a 
foil  set  of  teaching  materials, 
and  health  care  for  an  extra 
two  million. 

Mr  Bock's  windfall  could  do 
all  that  for  two  years.  Oxfam 
calculates  that  if  the  debt 
reduction  could  be  sustain^ 
for  five  years,  the  extra 
money  would  save  the  lives  of 
398.000  Ugandan  children, 
prevent  the  deaths  of  13,000 
women  who  would  otherwise 
die  in  childbirth  and  secure  a 
frill  primary  education  for 
2,000.000  children  who  don't 
get  any  education  at  all  Mr 
Bock's  £100m  is  not  enough 
for  that,  but  what  if  he 
teamed  up  with  Michael  and 
Julie  Kirkham,  who  were  aim 
selling  shares  last  week.  They 
flogged  off  their  stake  in  their 
father’s  furniture  firm  for 
£112m.  With  Mr  Bock's 
£100m,  this  would  easily  save 
all  those  mothers  and  chil- 
dren in  Uganda.  But,  in  a 
glorious  vindication  of  the 
City  view  that  personal 
wealth  will  “trickle  down."  to 
the  poor,  the  ftirtrhawn:  ex- 
plained that  they  “wanted  to 
develop  a wider  portfolio  of 
investment  interests”. 

IF  YOU  want  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  at  the  Rid- 
ings school  in  Halifax,  read 
the  speech  in  the  Commons 
on  October  29  of  the  town's 
MP,  Alice  Mahon,  who  is  still 
unfashionably,  proud  to  call 
herself  a socialist.  “Riding," 
she  revealed,  comes  from  an 
old  Yorkshire  word  “thrid- 
ing",  meaning  “divide  into 
three”,  an  exact  description 
of  government  policy  on  state 
education. 

Somehow.  Halifax  escaped 
the  drive  in  the  1970s  (spear- 
headed by  Margaret 
Thatcher)  to  make  state 
schools  comprehensive  and 
thus  ensure  an  even  and  fair 
distribution  of  educational 
resources. 

Now  the  government  is 


hell-bent  on  the  old  educa- 
tional apartheid,  creaming  off 
children  from  richer  families 
into  grammar  or  grant-main- 
tained schools.  This  policy 
has  triumphed  in  Halifax, 
which  has  two  grammar 
schools,  two  grant-main- 
tained schools  and  four  state 
schools  whose  resources  are 
cut  and  capped  as  fast  as  their 
rivals  are  subsidised.  Alice 
Mahon  paraded  the  shocking 
statistics.  The  Ridings  has  135 
children  with  special  needs. 
The  nearest  grammar  school 
has  one  (the  other  has  three). 
The  new  privileged  sector  has 
been  made  possible  only  by 
the  most  relentless  discrimi- 
nation against  the  poor.  Hav- 
ing created  the  conditions  for 
hopelessness  among  the  dis- 
possessed, the  government 
and  its  smug  inspectorate 
launch  a savage  attack  on 
their  victims.  “Close  down 
the  schools,  exclude  children, 
beat  them." 

JOINING  Mrs  Whiplash  In 
new  reactionary  complacency 
is  Lady  Howe,  a Tory  who 
once  boasted  liberal  creden- 
tials. She  chairs  the  Broad- 
casting Standards  Council, 
which  has  ordered  Channel  4 
to  make  a public  apology  for  a 
scene  in  Brookside  showing  a 
brother  and  sister  in  bed 
together.  This  is  the  same 
prudish  and  pompous  censor- 
ship which,  in  the  view  of  the 
poet  Shelley,  ruined  his  long- 
est poem,  Laon  and  Cythna. 
The  lovers  In  the  poem  were 
brother  and  sister  — their 
shared  heritage  heightened 
their  love  and  scorned  the 
sexual  taboos  of  church  and 
state.  Laon  says:  “Few  were 
the  living  hearts  which  could 
unite/  Like  ours,  or  celebrate 
the  bridal  night/  With  such 
close  sympathies.” 

Charles  Ollier  refused  to 
publish  the  poem  unless  the 
incestuous  references  were 
removed.  Against  his  better 
judgment,  and  to  his  eternal 
regret  Shelley  censored  his 
own  poem  and  changed  Its 
name.  Not  much,  it  seems, 
has  changed  in  the  last  180 
years. 

Prejudice  against  incest  — 
as  reactionary  and  cruel  as 
prejudice  against  any  other 
form  of  sexual  activity  be- 
tween adults  who  consent  to 
it  — is  still  a menace.  Chan- 
nel 4 should  refbse  to  apolo- 
gise. If  that  leads  to  a prosecu- 
tion, all  the  better. 

SHOCKED  by  the  remarkable 
solidarity  of  the  post  workers 
in  voting  once  again  (by 
64.919  to  40.581)  to  continue 
their  strikes  against  “team- 
working’’  (sackings  and 
speed-up),  the  government's 
intellectual  giant,  Ian  Lang, 
proposes  a new  law  to  insist 
that  no  union  ballot  vote  can 
stand  unless  it  is  supported 
by  a majority  of  those  eligible 
to  vote.  No  doubt  Mr  Lang 
will  include  a ban  on  any 
government  taking  office 
without  a similar  majority. 

Such  a law  would  have  dis- 
qualified every  government 
since  universal  suffrage,  and 
especially  this  one. 


Paul  Barker  argues  that  children  fare  much  better  if  their  parents  are  together — 
and  stay  together — rather  than  if  they  are  brought  up  in  a single-parent  family 

For  the  children’s  sake 


Up  in  a single  phrase:  always 
think  of  the  children.  At  pres- 
ent, every  year,  more  than 
50,000  children  under  the  age 
of  five  have  parents  who  div- 
orce. The  numbers  have  been 
rising.  That  is  the  real  threat 
Parents  have  put  themselves 
first 

Marriage,  down  the  centu- 
ries, has  gone  through  vari- 
ous stages.  To  begin  with,  you 
could  argue  that  it  was  mostly 
economic.  A man  acquired  a 
woman  who,  if  not  a chattel 
slave,  was  nonetheless  a kind 
of  property.  She  “belonged’ 
in  every  sense,  to  her  hus- 
band. She  helped  most  fam- 
ilies stay  afloat,  either. I 
through  her  dowry  or 
through  her  labour,  or  both. 

More  recently  we  have  de- 
cided that  marriage  should 
unceasingly  give  the  man  and 
woman  deep  personal  satis- 
faction. Bnt  trouble  follows  if 
this  is  the  absolute  touch- 
stone. It  seems,  sometimes, 
that  husbands  and  wives  be- 
have like  children  them- 
selves. If  they  can’t  have 
everything,  then  they  walk. 

it  may  be  time  to  move  to  a 
more  ecological  ideal  of  mar- 
riage: marriage  as  a nest 
This  doesn't  mean  that  we 
have  to  go  around  moralising 
endlessly  about  people  who 
live  differently.  But  it  does 
mean  that  we  should  be  clear 
where  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage lies.  For  the  children’s 
sake. 


Oxfam 

Tragedy  in 

Eastern  Zaire 


It’s  here:  the  situation  we've  been 
warning  the  world  about  for  two  years 
has  exploded. 

Already,  one  million  people  are  fleeing 
the  fighting.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether 
they  are  Hutu,  Tutsi,  Zairean,  or 
Rwandan.  Starvation,  thirst  and  disease 
will  kill  them,  even  if  the  bullets  don’t. 

With  a million  souls  seeking  safety  and 
shelter,  Oxfam  urgently  needs  money 
to  respond  to  their  desperate  plight. 
Your  help  will  save  lives. 


Give  a donation  today. 


Yes,  I want  to  help  Oxfam ’s  work  in 
I Eastern  Zaire*  Here  Is  my  donation  of: 

■ £25  □ £50O  £100  0 £250  0 £. 

_ Mr.  Mrs.  Miss.  Ms 


Address 


Postcode 


I 

I Please  sand  toe  Oxfam.  Room  BAS5,  FREEPOST,  Oxford  0X2  7BR. 

^credit  card  donations  ©01865  312231 


Paul  Barker  Is  a Senior  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Community 
Studies 
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The  Guardian  Monday  November  4 1996 


Barry  Porter 


The  perky  picador  of  politics 


Willing  rebel . . . Porter 


A WITTY,  quirky 
Light  has  gone  out^ 
in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the 
death,  at  57  from 
cancer,  of  Barry  Porter,  for  17 
years  the  Conservative  MP 
for  Bebington  and  Ellesmere 
Port,  and  later  South  Wirral. 

As  a wiL  he  may  have 
repealed  with  his  last  breath 
his  joke  that  bis  local  under- 
taker was  "the  last  man  who 
will  ever  let  you  down."  As  a 
Unionist,  he  may  also  have 
smiled  that  his  death  and  the 
possible  by-election  might 
undermine  John  Major's  deal 
with  the  Ulster  Unionists  to 
keep  the  Tories  in  office  until 
May  1997  — suggested  to  me 
recently  by  Barry. 


Unhappily,  in  the  pre-Nolan 
sleaze  disclosures  it  emerged 
that  Barry  was  willing,  for 
£1.500.  to  introduce  a busi- 
nessman to  a cabinet  minis- 
ter. The  businessman  was  bo- 
gus. a Sunday  Times  reporter. 
Barry  was  quoted  on  tape  as 
saying,  "if  it's  a commercial 
enterprise,  Tm  commercial.” 
adding,  "It  will  simply  go  to 
an  offshore  account," 

Always  a generous  host 
Barry  never  concealed  that 
his  lifestyle  was  financed 
largely  by  sue h outside  activi- 
ties. A solicitor  since  1965.  he 
disclosed  In  the  1996  Register 
that  he  was  a director  of  Im- 
pac  Pic,  an  adviser  to  the  ac- 
countants BDO  Stov  Haward 
<at  £5,000-£10.000)  and  on  the 


panels  of  Harris  and  Business 
Planning  and  Research  Inter- 
national (at  £1,000  each),  hav- 
ing discarded  others.  Such 
extra  incomes  enabled  him  to 
look  on  unperturbed  when  a 
girlfriend  helped  herself  to  a 
silver  bowl  full  of  Beluga  cav- 
iar  costing  over  £200  at 
Aspinall's. 

He  opposed  any  effort  to 
curb  unhealthy  habits.  When 
Edwrna  Currie  tried  to  set 
healthier  eating  habits  for 
northerners,  he  formed  a 
“Currie  club"  to  wolf  stodgy 
northern  meals.  Ironically,  he 
also  derided  the  cancer  threat 
from  passive  smoking,  spon- 
soring a motion  attacking  “no 
smoking  day”.  He  advised  the 
Tobacco  Control  Alliance. 


I representing  small  shop- 
keepers who  sold  tobacco. 

Born  the  son  of  a company 
director  in  Birkenhead,  he 
was  always  ultra-loyal  to  his 
home  town,  although  as  a 
Tory  he  could  never  hope  to 
represent  it  Before  a degree 
in  politics,  philosophy  and 
economics  at  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  was  educated 
at  the  north-west’s  leading 
public  school,  Birkenhead.  He 
was  to  boast  that  he  was  the 
first  Tory  MP  to  have  been 
educated  there  since  FE 
Smith.  Earl  of  Birkenhead.  He 
returned  to  his  home  town  to 
work  with  a local  solicitors’ 
firm. 

A dark,  dapper,  good-look- 
ing man,  he  married  Susan 


Carolyn  James  in  1965.  They 
had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Even  after  the 
marriage  broke  up  in  1989,  his 
ex-wife  remained  his  parlia- 
mentary secretary  for  a time. 

A Conservative  from  sixth- 
form  days,  he  was  elected  to 
Wirral  borough  council  in 
1975.  Having  foiled  to  win 
marginal  Chorley  in  1974,  at 
40,  he  narrowly  took  Bebing- 
ton  and  Ellesmere  Port  in 
1979  by  406.  helping  give  Mrs 
Tbatcher  her  first  majority. 

His  reputation  as  a political 
picador  came  from  his  will- 
ingness to  rebel  He  became 
involved  in  numerous  at- 
tempts to  save  threatened 
local  workplaces.  As  a Union- 
ist. his  eyes  were  also  firmly 


fixed  towards  Northern 
Ireland. 

In  1981.  he  received  a letter 
bomb  after  upsetting  hunger- 
striking  Bobby  Sands'  agent. 
He  was  appalled  in  1986  wheo 
the  Ulster  Unionists  cut  their 
links  with  the  Tories  after  65 
years.  He  was  well-informed 
on  Ulster  and  a realist  He 
oppposed  the  return  to  intern- 
ment as  proposed  by  his 
friend,  Ken  Magi  rials  MP,  but 
backed  renegotiating  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  He 
happily  took  his  place  on  the 
British-Irish  inter-parliamen- 
tary body,  deploring  the  ab- 
I sence  of  Ulster  Unionists. 

His  flippancy  did  not 
square  with  the  dourness  of 
hard-right  obsessional . But 


he  was  still  a man  of  the  right 

He  wanted  more  curbs  on 
unions,  and  permission  for 
rugby  teams  to  play  In  apart- 
heid South  Africa.  But  his 
realism  led  him  to  speak  out 
and  say,  in  May  1990,  that  it 
was  time  for  Mrs  Tbatcher  to 
bang  up  her  boots.  "Maggie's 
had  it!”  were  his  prescient 
words. 

After  1985,  his  most  consis- 
tent work  was  an  the  select 
committee  on  trade  and  in- 
dustry where  he  showed  his 
witty  realism  and  Tory  loya- 
lism.  In  1990,  he  succeeded  In 
watering  down  the  commit- 
tee's criticism  of  Lord  Young 
for  giving  British  Aerospace 
£44  million  in  “sweeteners”  to 
take  Rover  off  the  govern- 


ment's hands. 

Until  August  1996.  he  was 
hoping  to  fight  his  South  Wir- 
ral seat  again,  although  the 
last  council  elections  had 
shown  a 15  per  cent  swing 
from  the  local  Tories,  threat- 
ening his  8,183  majority.  But 
bis  cancer  worsened  and  he 
had  to  give  up. 

Had  he  fought  and  lost,  he 
certainly  would  have 
repeated  his  favourite  quote 
from*  defeated  American  pol- 
itician: “The  people  have 
spoken  — the  bastards!” 


Andrew  Both 


Barry  (George  Barrington)  Por- 
ter,  politician,  bom  June  It. 
1939;  died  November  3. 1996 


Eugene  Polyakov 


High  flyer,  happy 
in  the  wings 


FROM  the  moment  Eu- 
gene Polyakov,  who 
has  died  at  the  age  of 
55.  announced  his 
return  to  the  Paris  opera  bal- 
let in  1995.  colleagues  and  dan- 
cers alike  were  impatient  to 
hear  his  familiar  "Bonjour  hi 
dance!”  echo  through  the 
rehearsal  studios. 

Genia.  as  he  was  known  to 
everyone,  was  bom  in  Mos- 
cow and  joined  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  School  at  the  age  of  10. 
He  regularly  spent  his  holi- 
days in  St  Petersburg  where, 
at  the  age  of  15,  he  first  met 
Rudolf  Nureyev  at  a meeting 
of  the  dance  schools  from  all 
over  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  became  a principal  dan- 
cer of  the  Company  of  Novos- 
sibirsk  (Siberia)  where  he 
danced  ail  the  great  classics 
from  Swan  lake  to  Sleeping 
Beauty,  and  began  to  choreo- 
graph and  mount  his  own  bal- 
lets. such  as  Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Punxil  by  Benjamin 
Britten  and  Mendelssohn’s 
Songs  without  Words. 

A brilliant  teacher  of  limit- 
less patience,  he  accepted  a 
post  at  the  Bolshoi  School 
from  1970  to  1976.  He  then  left 
Russia  for  the  theatre  of  La 
Fen  ice  in  Venice  where  he 
created  Francesca  da  Rimini. 
his  own  version  of  Spectra  de 
la  Rose,  and  Giselle  for  I Nure- 
yev. whom  he  would  later  join 
in  Paris. 

"It  was  not  so  much  that 


Rudolf  and  I were  friends."  Po- 
lyakov told  me,  "it  was  more 
that  he  looked  after  me  and 
advised  me  what  to  do.  I'd  just 
arrived  in  western  Europe 
and  things  were  not  easy. 
Rudolf  went  out  of  his  way  to 
help  me.  He  was  so  very,  very 
kind.” 

It  was  at  La  Fenice  too.  that 
Genia  met  Patrice  Bart  (then 
etoile  at  the  Paris  Opera),  with 
whom  a wonderftil  working 
partnership  was  to  develop 

some  10  years  later.  After 
forming  an  Italian  dance  com- 


‘lt  was  not  so 
much  that  Rudolf 
and  I were  friends, 
he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  help  me’ 


pany.  Viva  La  Danza,  in  1977, 
Polykov  accepted  the  post  of 
director  of  dance  at  the  Teatro 
Communale  in  Florence  the 
following  year,  where  he  was 
also  the  official  ballet  master 
and  teacher. 

He  presented  Le  Baiser  de  la 
Fee  and  Lc  Rossignol  (Stravin- 
sky); Theme  et  Variations 
(Tchaikovskyi  and  La  Favor- 
ite (Donizetti)  ainons  other 
works,  and  invited  Florence 
Clerc  to  dance  his  own  version 


of  Cuppelia.  and  La  Dame  aux 
Cornelias,  partnered  by  her 
husband.  Charles  Jude  ( etoile 
at  the  Paris  Opera  since  1977). 

Genta’s  passion  was  to  help 
dancers,  and  he  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  advise,  the  small- 
est companies.  Everyone 
wanted  to  work  with  him  A 
small  slight,  flamboyant  fig- 
ure with  a beard,  smiling  fea- 
tures and  snazzy  clothes,  he 
would  teach,  guide,  support, 
even  accompany  the  dancers 
to  the  stage  and  stand  in  the 
wings  to  encourage  them. 

In  1983.  Rudolf  Nureyev  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  artistic  di- 
rector in  Paris,  and  invited 
Polyakov  to  join  him  as  senior 
ballet  master,  virtually  his  as- 
sistant. It  was  an  exciting  time 
— Nureyev  from  the  Kirov 
and  Genia  from  the  Bolshoi. 
And  in  1989,  after  Nureyev’s 
departure,  Polyakov  and  Bart 
ran  the  Opera. 

When  Patrick  Dupond  took 
over  as  artistic  director  In 
1991.  however.  Polyakov 
returned  to  Florence.  From 
there,  his  work  took  him  to 
Beijing,  London,  Vienna. 
Stockholm.  Milan  and  Austra- 
lia. But  he  missed  his  French 
dancers,  he  said,  and  returned 
to  Paris  in  January. 


Patricia  Boccadoro 


Eugene  Polyakov,  dancer,  bom 
April  27.  1943;  died  October  25, 
1996 


Roy  Ralston 


A master  of 
the  Mosquito 


From  the  Bolshoi  to  the  Paris  Opera . . . Polyakov 
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Alex  Tetteh-Lartey 


IN  December  1942,  Royal 
Air  Force  Mosquito  pilot 
Roy  Ralston,  awaited  a 
German'  troop  train's 
arrival  at  a tunnel  on  the 
Parie-Soisson  line.  When  the 
last  carriage  was  inside  the 
tunnel,  he  hit  the  entrance 
with  two  500-pound  bombs,  be- 
fore bombing  the  exit.  Train 
and  occupants  were  thus 
sealed  inside. 

Ralston.  who  has  died  aged 
81,  was  an  extremely  skilful 
low-level  flier.  In  the  second 
world  war  he  rose  from  ser- 
geant-pilot to  wing  command- 
er, receiving  a clutch  of  med- 
als. For  many  of  his  91  sorties 
he  flew  the  phenomenally  fast 
de  Havilland  Mosquito 
"wooden  wonder”.  It  could 
have  been  made  for  him. 

Born  in  Manchester,  be 
joined  the  Royal  Air  Force  as 
a short-trousered  1 5-year-old 
apprentice  in  1930,  graduating 
as  a metal  rigger.  In  1937,  he 
gained  Ids  wings  as  a sergeant 
pilot  and  joined  the  108 
squadron  as  it  was  re-equip- 
ping with  the  Bristol  Blen- 
heim bombers,  part  of  the  late 
1930s  British  rearmament 
programme. 

With  the  war,  and  posted  to 
107  squadron,  he  took  part  in 
the  raids  on  the  German  inva- 
sion barges  based  at  Channel 
ports.  His  DFM  came  in  1943 
when  his  was  one  of  the  only 
two  aircraft  from  his  squad- 
ron to  survive  intense,  accu- 
rate anti-aircraft  fire  during  a 
raid  on  Heligoland.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  other  aircraft  was 
the  future  BBC  commentator 
Kenneth  Wolstenholme. 

That  December  he  was  com- 


missioned and  In  May  1942  he 
joined  105  squadron,  the  first 
to  be  equipped  with  the  Mos- 
quito. That  July,  bombing  a U- 
boat  base  at  Flensburg  he  flew 
at  an  altitude  of  30  fret  for 
most  of  the  journey,  in  blind- 
ing rainstorms.  After  an  Octo- 
ber 1942  raid  on  a diesel  works 
at  Henglo  in  Holland  he  won  a 
DSO  and  by  November  he  was 
a squadron  leader,  leading  six 
Mosquitos  at  wave  top  height 
— to  avoid  radar  — in  a raid 
on  two  large  German  blockade 
runners  in  the  Gironde 
estuary. 

In  1943  Roy  joined  the  elite 
number  eight  pathfinder 
group.  The  pathfinders’  usual 
role  was  to  Identify  targets  for 
the  following  heavy  bomber 
stream.  He  initiated  “city 
tours”  with  each  Mosquito 
visiting  four  different  cities, 
leaving  a nuisance  bomb  on 
each  “to  keep  them  out  of 
bed.”  By  the  end  of  the  war. 
his  career  had  taken  in  peri- 
ods as  a training  pilot  and  he 
had  become  commander  of  139 
Mosquito  squadron. 

After  the  war  he  set  up  a 
manufacturing  business  In 
Manchester.  A mugging 
attack  15  years  ago  left  him  in 
a wheelchair.  Yet  he  pursued 
life  with  his  usual  good  hu- 
mour and  gentlemanly  ways. 
He  was  a very  popular  presi- 
dent of  the  Manchester  branch 
of  Air  Crew  Association.  He 
will  be  missed. 


Kan  Henry 


Wing  Commander  Joseph  Roy 
George  Ralston,  pilot,  bom  Janu- 
ary 12, 1915;  died  October  8. 1996 


From  Ghana  to  the  world 


Letter 


Birthdays 
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Pillar  of  the  BBC's  African  services  . . . Tetteh-Lartey 


FOR  more  than  30  years 
alter  he  left  his  native 
Ghana  for  Britain,  the 
TO  ice  of  Alex  Tetteh- 
Lartey,  who  has  died  aged  64. 
Was  famjliar  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners to  the  BBC  African  and 
World  Services;  and  Tor  al- 
most as  long,  his  face,  if  not 
his  name,  was  recognisable  to 
millions  of  viewers  of  TV 
soaps  and  drama  in  this 
country.  He  will  also  be 
remembered  as  a sportsman, 
teacher  and  generous  lawyer. 

Yet.  like  others  possessing 
exceptional  and  various  gifts, 
he  was  too  unworldly  for  his 
own  good.  Ever  open  and  opti- 
mistic. he  was  fortified  by 
deep  religious  conviction  but 
he  lacked  the  political  skills  or 
guile  required  to  secure  him  a 
permanent  job  at  Bush  House. 

So.  in  his  “rest"  periods,  he 
was  forced  to  support  himself 
and  his  ramlly  by  taking  less 
creative  work,  latterly  driving 
a minicab.  For  a gentle  and 
cultivated  man.  such  a job 
held  certain  dangers,  and  Tet- 


teh-Lartey died  as  the  result  of 
an  incident  at  work. 

One  of  five  children,  Tetteh- 
Lartey  was  bom  near  Accra, 
the  capital  or  what  was  then 
the  Gold  Coast  On  both  sides, 
his  ancestry  was  royal,  and 
his  fother,  Jacob,  was  the  first 
African  civil  servant  in  the 
colony  to  be  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Joint  provincial 
council  of  chiefs. 

At  the  exclusive  Achimota 
College,  he  excelled  academi- 
cally and  in  games.  At  Legon. 
then  the  University  College  of 
the  Gold  Coast  he  took  a first- 
class  degree  in  English  and 
history  and.  for  recreation, 
acted  in  Shakespearean  and 
classical  Greek  plays.  He  also 
developed  a rather  less  high- 
brow passion  for  vaudeville 
song  and  dance,  or  what  was 
known  as  "concert  party”. 

After  a spell  of  teaching 
back  at  Achimota,  he  cap- 
tained the  Ghana  cricket  team 
then  went  into  broadcasting. 
But  having  become  the  top 
newsreader  In  Accra,  he  left 


Ghana  for  London,  looking  for 
“a  brighter  future”.  There,  be 
passed  his  Bar  exams  with  dis- , 
tinction,  and  never  stopped 
being  a lawyer,  spending 
much  of  2ils  spare  time  giving  i 
free  legal  advice. 

But  having  enrolled  as  a ! 
pupil  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  soon 
found  that  Bush  House  was  a 
powerful  magnet  In  1963  he 
became  one  of  the  first  "ca- 
sual” presenters  of  the  BBC 
African  Service’s  flagship 
current  affairs  programme, 
Focus  on  Africa,  and  though 
displaced  rather  gracelessly 
after  a year,  continued  to  do 
regular  work  in  the  African 
Service. 

He  presented  a number  of 
different  programmes  — most 
notably,  for  a decade  and  a 
half,  Arts  and  AjHca  — and  he 
became  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  African  Services  informal 
repertory  company.  Outside 
the  BBC,  his  credits  included 
a stint  at  the  National 
Theatre,  parts  in  Bast  Edders, 
The  Bill,  and  Rumpole  of  the 


Bailey  and  — on  the  big 
screen.  King  Ralph. 

His  reputation,  though,  was 
made  in  the  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice. and  for  his  readings  of 
the  letters  in  exile  of  Ghana’s 
first  president,  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah,  and  of  entries  from  the 
diaries  of  Sol  Plaatje  during 
the  Siege  of  Maf eking,  a fea- 
ture that  was  transmitted 
posthumously. 

It  was  Plaatje,  the  writer 
and  politician,  who  first 
recorded  Nkosi  Sikele,  now  the 
national  anthem  of  the  new 
South  Africa.  For  Tetteh-Lar- 
tey, who,  in  his  youth,  had 
helped  compose  the  national 
anthem  of  Ghana,  this  was  a 
fitting  memorial. 

He  leaves  a widow,  Faus- 
tina, and  four  children. 


WHBam  Raynor 


Alexander  Colleridge  Vander- 
pulye  Bake  Tetteh-Lartey,  broad- 
caster, actor  and  lawyer,  bom 
April  1.  1932;  died  August  25. 
1998 


Carole  Newman  writes:  Rob- 
ert Crossman  (Obituary,  Octo- 
ber 29)  had  a great  Interest  in 
older  people.  His  last  real 
working  assignment  was  as  a 
trainer  for  the  Greater  Lon- 
don Forum  for  the  Elderly’s 
project  which  trained  advo- 
cates to  assist  frail  elderly 
people  who  were  being  as- 
sessed for  community  care 
services.  Having  elderly 
parents  himself,  Robert 
showed  great  compassion  for 
our  members,  but  never 
patronised  them. 

I first  knew  Robert  when  he 
served  on  the  ILEA  and  took 
an  interest  in  youth  organisa- 
tions, particularly  young  gay 
and  lesbian  groups.  As  mayor 
of  Islington  in  the  mid  1980s 
he  was  not  only  a very  young 
mayor  but  bad  a man  as  his 
mayoress.  He  chose  to  wear 
the  mayoral  robes  when  he 
visited  schools,  believing  that 
by  doing- so  the  pupils  would 
appreciate  the  full  historical 
value  erf  the  chief  citizen  of 
their  borough. 


Art  Carney,  actor.  78;  Walter 
Craniate,  US  anchorman,  80; 
Prof  Arthur  Forty,  principal. 
Stirling  University.  68;  Elgar 
Howarth,  musician  and  con- 
ductor, 61;  Thomas  Kies  til, 
president  of  Austria,  64;  Air 
Commodore  Philippa  Mar- 
shall, former  director.  WRAF. 
76;  Rodney  Marsh,  cricketer, 
49;  Michael  Meacher,  Labour 
MP,  57;  Prof  Jill  Rubery. 
labour  economist,  45;  Air 
Commandant  Dame  Anne 
Stephens,  former  director, 
WRAF,  84;  Loretta  Swit,  tele- 
vision actress.  54  Lena  Za- 
varoni,  entertainer,  31. 


In  Memoriam 


WW®  OWEN,  pool  Bom  Oswestry 
lath  March  1893  wiled  In  action.  Prance 
4#i  November  T618  "was  li  fc*  mis  me  clay 


Srete  lair".  The  Wilfred  Owen  Assort  ad  on. 

T Belmont.  Shrewsbury  SVt  ITE. 


■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
171  713  <567.  F<u  0171  713  4129 


Jackdaw 


Hardliner 


THE  mm  ml  gymnastics  and 
verbal  antics  that  hypocritical 
teachers’  union  leaders  dis- 
play in  blaming  everyone  but 
themselves  for  dismal  educa- 
tion standards  and  misbeha- 
viour t*f  their  pupils  never 
cease  to  fascinate. 

The  education  minister 
uraes.  at  long  last,  (hat  teach- 
ere  should  emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  marriage  and  die 
family  unit  u»  children  from 
an  early  apse  to  instil  a respon- 
sible and  curing  attitude  in 
their  formative  years. 

"Oh.  no!”  instantly  bawl  the 
union  leaders.  Apparently  ii 
would  upset  children  who 
don’t  know  who  dad  is  or 


where  dad  is.  or  which  one  is 
dad.  And.  they  add.  smirking 
solf-righteously.  the  Govern- 
ment should  set  an  example. 
A mixed  staff  school  which  is 
not  a hotbed  of  activity 
frowned  on  in  the  Conimnnd- 
menrsand  which  got  the 
cities  of  the  plain  such  a bad 
name  must  be  rare  or  things 
have  changed  a lot  since  I 
retired. 

With  a short  work  i n?  day 
and  so  much  free  time,  natu- 
rally some  teachers  get  bored 
and  seek  excitement.  And. 
with  so  many  excuses — 
“Staff  meeting  dear”,  or 
■‘Spent  a couple  of  hours 
marking'’  — absence  is  easily 
explained.  One  should  not 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  but 
surely  everyone  knows  this. 
■’Holier  than  thou"  union 
leaders  irresponsibly  hurl 
stones  around  in  their  glass 
house  while  denying  the 
mess  they  make  and  condone. 
J.E.C.  yearwood.  Brook- 
lands  Close.  Heath  End. 
Some  mothers  do  have  'em.  .4 
letter  printed  last  Friday  in  the 
local  free  newspaper.  The 
Star,  which  circulates  tn 
i north  east  Hampshire.  Thanks 
hi  Christopher  Thorns. 


Fiery  talk 

PROCEEDINGS  at  the  8th 

session:  (Lemanial  Madam 
Chair.  I thank  my  most  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from 
San  Seriffe  for  his  most  per- 
spicacious observation  that 
fire  has  in  fact  broken  out  at 
the  back  of  the  room. 

However,  ifl  may  draw 
your  attention  to  paragraph 
six.  line  three,  of  his  pro- 
posed revised  text,  I would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  words 
"ftre''and  "fighting  "should 
in  Tact  be  not  be  separated,  as 
together  they  form  a com- 
pound noun.  Thank  you. 
Madam  Chair. 

(Chair)  San  Seriffe,  is  this 
acceptable? 

(San  Seriffe;  Madam  Chair,  in 
my  country  it  is  the  practice 
to  separate  compound  nouns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  origi- 
nal language  is  quite 
comprehensible. 

(Lemania)I  am  sorry.  Madam 
Chair,  but  I believe  that  my 
distinguished  colleague’s 
i proposed  text  would  imply 
| that  it  is  the  fire  itself  that  is 
doing  the  fighting,  whereas 
surely  we  should  be  propos- 
ing that  the  fire  should  be 
fought. 


(Chair)  Ruritania,  you  have 
the  floor. 

(Ruritania)  Madam  Chair, 
might  I propose  a compromise 
suggestion,  which  would  be 
to  insert  a hyphen  between 
the  two  words. 

(Chair)  As  I see  that  neither 
Le  mania  nor  San  Seriffe  have 
their  flags  up,  I assume  that 
this  compromise  is  accept- 
able: that  Is  to  say  that  In 
paragraph  six.  line  three,  we 
insert  a hyphen  between  the 
words  ‘‘fire”and  'fighting”, 
and  I now  offer  the  floor  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

(Saudi  Arabia)  Madam  chair, 

I would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  paragraph  seven 
of  the  proposed  revised  test 
by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  San  Seriffe,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  the 
fire  be  put  out  by  throwing 
water  on  to  iL 
In  my  country,  water  is  a 
scarce  and  valuable  natural 
resource:  1 propose  therefore  , 
that  we  should  replace  the 
word  “water”  with  the  word 
'•gasoline.'* 

(Kuwait)!  would  like  to  add  to  j 
my  distinguished  Saudi  col- 
league's suggestion,  if  we 
could  perhaps  insert  the 


words  "or  other  petroleum 
distillates'*  1 * * * * * * * after  the  word 
"gasoline  ”,  this  would  give  us 
some  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  give  us  the  flexibility  we 
may  require  when  we  come  to 
dealing  with  this  most 
Important  matter. 

(Flames  engulf  all; 

From  Eco,  newsletter  qf envi- 
ronmental NGOs  attending  in- 
tergovernmental climate 
talks.  Thanks  to  Alistair 
SiegharL 


eluding  nurses,  police- 
woman and  Catwoman.  In 
London  you  can  opt  for  over- 
night accommodation,  for  ex- 
tended massage  sessions, 
whilst  in  Herts  there  is  a par- 
lour which  offers  a serenade 
service  from  the  hostess.  In 
Luton  and  Hove,  patrons  can 
choose  their  masseuse  from  a 
photographic  portfolio. 
Advert  In  Extract  magazine. 
They  have  obviously  seen  a few 
to  rate  them. 


Parlour  talk 


GEORGE  McKoy  has  com- 
piled a guide  to  the  UK's  mas- 
sage parlours.  The  new 
revised  guide  boasts  over  400 
parlours  compiled  from 
anonymous  visits  nation- 
wide. Each  venue  is  awarded 
a star  ratings  as  follows: 
•Poor 
"Average 

***  Good 

***“  very  good 
*****  Outstanding 
The  guide  informs  where:  in 
Edinburgh  you  can  be 
greeted  by  a parrot;  in  Roth- 
eram  you  can  win  a massage 
on  a fruit  machine.  Derby 
offers  thematic  costumes  Jn- 


Average  massage ...  Extract 


Devils9  play 

HALLOWEEN  is  the  Devil's 
holiday.  Some  Christian 
churches  believe  this  glori- 
fication of  evil  should  be 
discouraged  or  stamped  out. 

But  others  embrace  Hal- 
loween, slightly  adjusted. 

At  the  Abundant  Life 
Christian  Centre,  the  ap- 
proach is  part  Dante,  part 
Disney,  but  it  is  “100  per  cent 
message-oriented,  “says  the 
Rev  Keenan  Roberts,  youth 
pas  tor  of  the  Arvada,  Colo 
Church.  The  point  is,  liter- 
ally, to  scare  the  hell  out  of 
people,  especially  teenagers. 

For  a $6  ticket,  visitors  get 
a 30-minute  trip  into  Hell 
House,  led  by  their  own  "de- 
mon tour  guide.  ” 

In  the  first  room,  a homo- 
sexual who  has  died  of  AIDS 
lies  in  a casket.  "We've  got 
your  alternative  lifestyle  all 
right,  "says  the  demon.  Then 
he  screams*.  'Tn  Helll " 

In  the  next  room, 
abortionists  operate  on  a 
young  woman,  who  writhes 
in  pain.  “Killing  babies  is  a 
wonderful  choice," says  the 
demon  guide.  “After  all,  it's 
so-o-o-o-o  convenient,  ” 

Then  it's  on  to  a party  room 


where  a young  woman  (all 
the  characters  are  volunteer 
actors)  mixes  heavy  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  dies. 

After  the  drunk-driving 
and  teen-suicide  rooms,  the 
visitors  arrive  in  hell  itself, 
a place  that,  thanks  to  crocks 
of  burning  Limb  urge r 
cheese,  smells  truly  awful. 
People  wall  in  eternal 
torment. 

Satan  speaks:  *T  put  the 
boy  In  the  casket,  I killed  the 
unborn.  "Suddenly,  though, 
an  angel  appears  and  guides 
the  visitors  to  the  final  room 
which  has  soft  lighting  and 
music  and  sweet-smelling 
potpourri 

Tills  isHeaven. and  God 
calls  out:  ‘T  so  loved  you  that 

I gave  my  only  begotten  son.  " 

Extracted  from  The  New 

York  Times.  Thanks  to  Rob- 

ert ENordlander. 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels. 

E-mail  jackdawiaguardlan- 

.co.uk  or  fax  0171-713  4366: 

Jackdaw,  TheGuardtan,  1 19 

Farringdon  Road.  London 
ECIR  3ER, 
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ELECTION  BATTLEGROUND/A^cross^^oii^^the  monetarists  have  been  rumbled 

Straws  in  the  wind 
for  radical  change 


Larry  Elliott 


THE  20th  century  has 
belonged  to  America  in 
the  way  that  the  19th 
century  belonged  to 
Britain.  And,  just  as  the  last 
years  of  the  Victorian  era 
were  marked  by  arrogance 
mixed  with  self-doubt  in  Lon- 
don, so  the  approach  of  the 
mQlennium  is  a time  for  reas- 
sessment in  Washington. 

America's  pre-eminence 
has  been  overwhelming.  After 
sucking  in  immigrants,  man- 
ufactured goods  and  ideas  in 
the  first  hundred  years  after 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, it  has  subsequently  ex- 
ported its  culture,  its  military 
strength  and  the  fruits  of  its 
relentless  inventiveness. 

For  Britain,  America  is  piv- 
otal. The  “special  relation- 
ship" has  always  been  some- 
thing of  a myth,  but  the 
transmission  mechanism  of 
the  English  language  has 
meant  there  is  a strong  bond. 
Whatever  happens  in  Amer- 
ica tends  to  happen,  after  a 
suitable  lag,  in  Britain.  From 
rock  and  roll  to  monetarism, 
from  fast  food. to  out-of-town 


shopping  malls,  where  Amer- 
ica leads,  Britain  follows.  The 
lack  of  historical  baggage 
means  it  is  a society  in  a con- 
stant state  of  flux. 

Both  main  parties  in  Brit- 
ain recognise  this  influence 
Labour  was  jubilant  when 
Bill  Clinton  won  in  1992,  the 
first  Democratic  presidential 
victory  in  16  years  seemingly 
pointing  the  way  to  a new 
prgamatic  form  of  left-of-cen- 
tre politics.  Similarly,  the 
1994  Republican  landslide 
was  lauded  by  the  free-market 
right  as  a sign  that  the  West 
was  turning  its  back  on  Big 
Government 

Since  his  nadir  In  1994,  Mr 
Clinton  has  bounced  back. 
The  fear  that  the  Republicans 
aim  to  slash  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  and  Newt  Ging- 
rich's decision  last  year  to 
close  down  the  government 
have  turned  the  Clinton  presi- 
dency around.  He  now  looks 
the  epitome  of  centrist  moder- 
ation set  against  the  wild  men 
of  the  right 

But  the  anger  and  bewilder- 
ment that  two  years  ago 
brought  Mr  Gingrich  to  prom- 
inence hove  not  disappeared. 
Many  Americans  are  working 
harder  simply  to  maintain 
living  standards.  Between 
1973  and  1992,  for  the  bottom 
80  per  cent,  the  wages  of  full- 
time male  workers  fell.  Only 
the  top  20  per  cent  saw  their 
real  incomes  rise,  while  the 
bottom  40  per  cent  saw  their 
pay  in  real  terms  slump  by 
more  than  20  per  cent 

Household  incomes  fell  by 


Ear  less,  because  more  women 
were  entering  the  workforce 
and  their  real  incomes  were 
rising.  However,  since  1992, 
for  all  hut  an  elite,  real  in- 
comes of  women  have  been 
Calling  as  welL  The  conver- 
sion of  well-paid  jobs  into 
lower-paid  employment  is 

typified  by  mwiian  earnings 
of  middle-aged  men.  down  a 
third  over  the  past  quarter  of 
a century. 

An  added  complication  is 
that  fixture  trends  in  social  se- 
curity spending  do  not  look 
good.  The  cost  of  health  care 
and  pensions  is  set  to  rise  in- 
exorably, putting  renewed 
pressure  on  the  budget 

One  way  of  responding  to 
this  combustible  mixture  is  to 
rely  on  the  American  “can- 
do"  spirit  To  a large  extent 
this  is  what  Clinton  has  done, 
although  his  laissez-faire  ap- 
proach has  been  adorned  with 
a call  for  investment  in 
human  capital  and  the  desire 
to  harness  the  power  of  the 
information  super-highway. 

It  could  be  argued  that  this 
is  about  as  much  as  could  be 
expected.  As  Harold  Meyer- 
son  put  it  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  American  magging 
Dissent  “They  [the  Demo- 
crats] weren't  bom  for  an  age 
like  this;  they  are  (or  were) 
the  party  of  government  at  a 
moment  when  government 
everywhere  is  in  retreat" 

But  there  are  already  signs 
that  more  radical  solutions 
are  being  sought  Unless  liv- 
ing standards  for  the  bulk  of 
Americans  rise,  the  even 


more  centrist  A1  Gore  may  be 
under  pressure  from  both  left 
ami  right  when  he  seeks  to 
become  president  in  2000. 

Even  over  the  past  10  years, 
Milton  Friedman  and  the  rest 
of  the  Chicago  school  of  mon- 
etarists have  not  been  having 
it  all  their  own  way.  Over  the 
next  10  years  the  debate  Is 
likely  to  Intensity  in  at  least 
three  areas.  The  first  is 
whether  the  US  can  continue 


to  spend  almost  $300  billion 
(£180  billion)  a year  — at  least 
six  times  what  Russia  or 
China  Is  spending  — on  de- 
fence now  the  Cold  War  is 
over.  The  short  answer,  par- 
ticularly given  rising  welfare 
bills,  is  that  it  cant 
Second,  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  tax  system 
more  progressive.  Trickle- 
down  — the  big  idea  of  sup- 
ply-siders  in  the  1980s  — has 
failed.  Cutting  taxes  on  rich 
individuals  and  companies 
has  not  boosted  growth  by  en- 
couraging savings  and  invest- 
ment In  1980,  the  top  mar- 
ginal rate  of  tax  was  70  per 
cent  and  the  US  savings  rate 
was  8.2  per  cent  According  to 
the  holy  writ  of  the  supply- 
siders,  the  cut  to  31  per  cent 


by  1990  should  have  boosted 
savings.  But  it  didn’t  The 
savings  rate  tumbled 
throughout  the  decade  to 
stand  by  1990  at  5 per  cent 

Allowing  large  chnnicB  of 
the  corporate  sector  to  escape 
tax  should  have  encouraged 
more  investment.  Wrong 
again.  In  1960,  when  corpora- 
tion tax  accounted  for  26  per 
cent  erf  federal  revenue,  in- 
vestment as  a share  of  gross 
domestic  product  was  around 
10  per  cent  Forty  years  later, 
the  share  of  federal  revenue 
accounted  for  by  corporate 
tax  was  down  to  9 per  cent 
Investment  was  still  10  per 
cent  of  GDP. 

What  has  happened  is  that 
the  less  well-off  have  had  to 
shoulder  a bigger  portion  of 


the  tax  burden,  mainly 
through  the  flat-rate  social  se- 
curity tax.  Living  from  pay 
cheque  to  pay  cheque,  low- 
and  middle-income  groups 
have  been  unable  to  sustain 
the  rates  of  consumption 
growth  and  personal  savings 
seen  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  As 
a result  the  overall  growth 
rate  has  slowed. 

- Unless  something  is  done  to 
revamp  the  tax  system  and 
redistribute  the  fruits  of 
growth,  America  is  set  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  decisive 
struggle  between  free  traders 
and  protectionists. 

A new  book  by  the  Ameri- 
can economist  Ravi  Batra 
points  out  that  far  from  put- 
ting the  brakes  on  American 
growth,  high  tariffs  have  his- 


torically encouraged  expan- 
sion and  innovation.  Despite 
a doubling  of  tariffs  in  the 
1920s,  America  enjoyed  a pro- 
ductivity revolution  and 
growth  soared.  The  halving  erf 
GDP  during  the  Depression 
was  due  not  to  the  fall  in  ex- 
ports caused  by  protection- 
ism, but  to  fiscal  orthodoxy, 
which  insisted  taxes  should 
go  up  during  a downturn. 

For  those  eager  for  change, 
the  portents  are  good,  how- 
ever,the  battle  resolves  itself. 
A century  ago  in  Britain,  free 
trade  emerged  victorious  over 
protection,  but  the  political 
fallout  was  an  agenda  for 
change  that  within  10  years 
allowed  a reformist  Liberal 
government  to  change  the 
face  of  Britain. 


Action  man  rolls  back  the  right 
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Worldview 


Edward  Balls 


BILL  Clinton  looks  set  to 
be  reelected  in  tomor- 
row’s US  presidential 
election.  He  deserves  to  be  re- 
elected, too. 

No  left-of-centre  progres- 
sive could  fall  to  have  misgiv- 
ings about  some  of  the  com- 
promises Mr  Clinton  has  been 
forced  to  make  in  bis  battle 
against  a rabidly  right-wing 
Republican  Congress.  But  his 
humiliation  of  Bob  Dole’s  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  free- mar- 
ket “trickle-down”  rhetoric  of 
the  Reagan-Bush  1980s  marks 
an  important  economic  vic- 
tory for  the  left 
The  Democrats  are  going  to 
the  polls  with  an  impressive 
economic  performance  to 
boast  about  US  economic 
growth  has  been  strong  — 
faster  than  in  the  Bush  or 
Reagan  years.  Investment 
growth  has  been  rapid; 
10 £ million  jobs  have  been 
created  since  1992. 

America's  economic  perfor- 
mance stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  stagnation  of  con- 


Worm’s  eye 


tmental  Europe  and  Britain’s 
anaemic,  investment-starved 
upturn.  But  can  the  Clinton 
administration  claim  credit? 

The  answer  is  an  emphatic 
Yes,  on  a number  of  counts. 

Mr  Clinton's  achievement 
lias  been  to  bury  Reagano- 
mics. The  free-market  ideol- 
ogy erf  the  1980s  was  based  on 
a number  of  flawed  ideas:  that 
the  free  market  knows  best 
low  inflation  is  the  only  nec- 
essary precondition  for  sus- 
tained growth,  the  best  role 
tor  government  is  no  role. 

But  the  biggest  error  was 
the  nation  that  cutting  income 
taxes  would,  by  itself  stimu- 
late growth  and  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  The  results 
were  different  a persistently 
high  budget  deficit  and  higher 
long-term  interest  rates  which  . 
stunted  investment  across  the 
world  and  sucked  Investment 
funds  away  from  developing 
countries  to  the  world’s  rich- 
est nation. 

The  first  important  step  the 
Clinton  Viari  to 

take  in  1992  was  to  put  a aid 
to  the  fiscal  profligacy  of  the 
1980s.  Bringing  the  federal 
budget  dpfintt  under  control 
was  necessary  if  investment 
was  to  grow.  This  Mr  Clinton 
has  achieved.  But  a credible 


fiscal  policy  not  only  reduced 
long-term  interest  rates.  It 
also  allowed  monetary  policy, 
under  Federal  Reserve  chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan,  to  be 
much  more  growth-  and  em- 
ployment-oriented than  would 

otherwise  have  been  possible. 

This  sound  macro-eco- 
nomic framework  is  part  of 
the  explanation  for  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s economic  success.  While 
Mr  Reagan  was  the  right’s 
1960s  populist,  that  ground 
has  shifted  in  a much  more 
protectionist  and  xenophobic  : 
direction  — anti-immigrant  I 
anti-free  trade  and  Ignorant 1 
of  the  needs  of  developing 
countries.  But  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  stood  up  to 
Perot-  and  Buchanan -style 
protectionism. 

Most  important  Mr  Clinton 
has  realised  that  the  opportu- 
nities globalisation  and  open 
markets  bring  require  an 
active  government  which 
equips  people  and  companies 
for  the  future.  There  are  al- 
most half  a million  Ameri- 
cans in  school-to-work  ap- 
prenticeships. More  than 
15  million  Americans  receive 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
which  boosts  take-home  pay 
from  low-wage  jobs.  The  ad- 
ministration ban  raised  the 


federal  minimum  wage  to  en- 
sure that  this  tax  credit  goes 
to  low-income  workers,  not 
unscrupulous  employers. 

No  one  in  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration can  deny  that 
these  measures  are  only  a 
start.  Levels  of  savings  and 
investment  remain,  as  in 
Britain,  much  too  low.  The 
US  education  system  still  fails 
millions.  Employment  policy 
has  not  begun  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  young,  un- 
skilled unemployed  in  inner 
cities  and  the  social  disaster 
this  is  bringing.  Mr  Clinton's 
decision  to  sign  the  Republi- 
can welfare  bill,  removing  the 
federal  safety  net  for  single 
parents  without  providing 
new  opportunities,  was  a set- 
back to  the  progressive  cause. 

But  the  US  political  system 
is  based  on  unhappy,  often  de- 
bilitating compromise.  For 
that,  Mr  Clinton  cannot  be 
blamed.  By  challenging  the 
orthodoxies  of  the  1980s,  tak- 
ing tough  economic  decisions 
In  the  first  part  of  his  term 
and  asserting  the  case  for 
active  government,  be  has 
done  the  progressive  cause 
good  service.  And  more  so  if 
he  wins. 

The  author  is  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  shadow  chancellor 
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Dan  Atkinson 


STRANGE,  mad  celebra- 
tions are  due  tomorrow, 
and  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. Bonfire  night  conies 
but  once  a year,  although 
the  debate  concerning 
those  most  deserving  - of  a 
place  on  top  rnmbles 
around  the  calendar. 

By  now,  surely,  the  water 
and  power  chiefs  have  been 
consigned  to  the  flames, 
along  with  the  bond  gurus 
of  the  City  and  Wall  Street, 
the  chairmen  of  all  the  big 
banks  and  the  EU  fisheries 
commissioner. 
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Racing 


Schindler  top  of 
the  Cup  list  in  Oz 


Chris  Curtain  scents  better  each-way  lengths  in  hand.  Oscar's  local 

v " supporters  were  heartened 

value  in  a 14-1  home-trained  outsider  ’SggX 'mfittSng 

weight  and  second  favourite 

PRISCILLA  PRESLEY,  try’s  other  leggy  visitor  from  Doriemus,  having  looked 
who  was  in  town  to  the  British  Isles.  Oscar  crabbed  In  his  final  training 
plug  her  new  per-  Schindler  looks  just  the  sort  gallop  at  flemington  on  Sat- 
fume,  presented  the  of  gilt-edged  handicap  cer-  urday,  copped  a wide  and  os- 
prizes  for  the  Ail  million  tainty  that  too  often  lures  tensibiy  tough  draw  out  in  18: 
(£500.000)  Victoria  Derby  on  punters  to  their  ruin.  there  again,  Doriemus  won  it 

Saturday  when  Melbourne’s  On  recent  northem-hemi-  last  year  from  24. 
annual  Spring  Racing  Cami-  sphere  form,  the  ultra-lenient  The  favourite’s  trainer 
val  cot  under  way.  four  days  8st  131b  burden  — sorry.  Kevin  Prendergast  was  actu- 


urday,  copped  a wide  and  os- 
tensibly tough  draw  out  in  18: 
there  again,  Doriemus  won  it 

last  year  from  24. 

The  favourite’s  trainer 
Kevin  Prendergast  was  actu- 


val  cot  under  way.  four  days  8st  131b  burden  — sorry.  Kevin  Prendergast  was  actu- 
of  equine  ballyhoo  and  ersatz  565kg  — - allotted  to  the  four-  ally  bom  in  Australia  — the 
bubbly  that  will  draw  250,000  year-old  makes  him  look  like  story,  as  they  say,  is  a long 
paying  customers  to  the  finding  money  in  the  street  one  — so  a famous  victory 
broad  acres  of  Flemington,  lit-  and,  as  they  say  in  Australia,  will  delight  not  only  County 
tie  more  than  an  exercise  gal-  Europeans  have  jumped  out  Kildare  but  all  those  who  like 
Ion  from  the  city  centre.  of  trees  to  back  him.  to  see  Quality  horses  tough  It 


broad  acres  of  Flemington,  lit- 
tle more  than  an  exercise  gal- 
lop from  the  city  centre. 

Many  of  them  will  turn  up 
in  fancy  dress,  with  little 
hope  or  desire  of  seeing  much 
borseflesh,  but  dead-set  on 
drinking  deep.  long  before 
tomorrow's  nine-race  card 
launches  the  carnival’s  cen- 


win  delight  not  only  County 
Kildare  but  all  those  who  like 
to  see  quality  horses  tough  it 


His  jockey  Mick  K inane  has  out  against  the  sort  of  quality 
already  won  the  race  once  on  scrappers  the  Cup  attracts. 


an  Irish  horse,  piloting  Vin- 
tage Crop  in  1993  when  he  be- 


But  Oscar  is  a big  horse 
needing  give  in  the  ground. 


txe- piece,  the  Melbourne  Cup.  tory  in  the  Irish  St  Leger  and 
But  the  rest  of  Australia  his  breath-taking  third  in  the 
will  certainly  be  viewing  at  Arc  behind  the  subsequent 


came  the  Cup's  first  Europe-  and  balmy  80-degree  spring 
trained  winner.  weather  has  been  firming  up 

Given  Oscar’s  sweeping  vie-  Flemington  by  the  day.  He 
tory  in  the  Irish  St  Leger  and  has  come  12,000  miles,  which 
his  breath-taking  third  in  the  proved  too  much  for  the  Ascot 
Arc  behind  the  subsequent  Gold  Cup  winner  Double 
Breeders' Cup  Turf  winner,  it  Trigger  last  year,  and  still 


3.20pm  H-2GGMT)  when  24 
horses  of  wildly  varying  qual- 
ity — three  of  the  better  ones 
trained  in  the  British  Isles, 
including  the  warm  favourite 
Oscar  Schindler  — will  go 
like  stink  after  the  £750,000 
first  prize. 

That  is  a staggering  sum  for 


was  no  shock  when  sheer 
weight  of  money  forced  Brit- 
ish hookies  to  cut  Him  from  a 


11am  Hill  crying  it  had  a “one- 
horse  hook”  on  the  race. 

What  was  more  surprising 


a handicap  over  two  miles  — was  that  the  locals  joined  in. 
more  correctly  over  3.200  One  of  Australia's  elite  train- 


metres.  since  furlongs  shot  era,  the  Sydney-based  Gai  Wa-  [ month's  Caulfield  Cup,  the 


through  Down  Under  in  1972 
— in  a global  equine  calendar 
now  dominated  by  weight-for- 
age or  Group  races. 

Despite  all  the  hype  deemed 
necessary  to  preserve  this 
anomalously  prLme  status, 
the  southern  hemisphere's 
richest  horse  race  really  will, 
once  again,  stop  a nation  in 
its  tracks  for  five  minutes. 

U is  an  official  public  holi- 
day in  Victoria  and  an  au- 
thentic icon  of  Ocker  culture 
going  back  to  1861.  In  best 
democratic  traditions,  the 
Cup  has  given  the  battler 
from  the  bush  his  chance. 

Curious,  then,  that  there 
should  have  been  public  fan- 
tasies of  having  Princess  Di- 
ana. who  is  in  Sydney  to  plug 
her  new  odour  of  sanctity, 
pop  down  to  do  the  honours 
after  Ms  Presley.  That  notion 
hit  the  bottom  of  the  harbour 
once  the  exorbitant  cost  of  se- 
curity was  computed. 

Ruinously  expensive  might 
also  be  the  tag  for  the  coun- 


terhouse. said  that  In  her 
opinion  Oscar  had  fully  50 


mare  Arctic  ScenL 
• Sky  starts  coverage  at  4am. 


Big  race  line-up 


4^0GMT  TOMORROW: 

1 13DB14  DOHUIIIS  (IT)  D l FmkBi  6-9-3 

» DRUB  COUNT  CM*ASf3}DLFra«2n»  M-0 

3 32V-S32  COUU  OF  HONOOB  (38}  POmnM-Hrani(GB1 4-8-73 

4 ~mn  pm]  i n n 

5 21231  &ANfTLY(AIJ8|  (ID)  B Content  4-8-10 

« 34614  aUVaajT(77)]Mdliia(CB)«-6-9 

7 432200  RBTinr  UBCAMHE0)GN  VtaMroauM 4-4-0 

8 05801  MHO  [17}  Sylvia  KdyfBZ)  6-4-7 

8 20241  ISTB1AAD  (10)  P Hayes  5-8-6 

10  068580  CRinMOaUK(AUS)(10)  AC  Johnson  4-6-5 

11  6G001  aau7oi{n}4Tta*9e)B-6-5 

12  33400,nKPIUUIiaiCIUMCamJWKM<e((re)7-84 

18  naMMXMT(ME(17)DAEihai*frH 

14  HOMO  MAMET  R8Y  (3)0  BFnnQQ)  6-64 
18  27ro»A3C77ejCO»TOTJW  Mater  4-8-3 
18  30E035  SHFBI  SUM  (3)  CE  Conun  4-6-0 

17  21102  THE  BAMDCJTE(6)  J Wheeler  5-8-0 

18  3003  CHEVIOT (10) Cl 8mm 4-7-13 

18  040134  ORCUES  OP  OOLD  Bften  Smith  5-7-13 

SO  SCSI  FOB  ARE  CHOSEN  Gte  Wawhoifie  5-7-13 
>1  30020  MCOVB(IO)  T J Hughes  in  9-7-12 

22  65300  SKYBEAU  (8)  Lttl  Smith  4-7-12 

28  3110BS  BY  Km  AOID  (8)  B Cummins  4-7-11 

24  012B32  aamCOPJJSadenUSAJ  8-6-6 


DCAnrIB 
8 KM  14 
S Hardball  17 

PM  Bddarr  13 
SDjefl 
JWsBnrS 
AMIS 
IMRMtO 
1.0*1  Alin  11 
P Pirn*  21 
JUUBI 
A CllWl  4 
IMrl 
— 24 
N Harris  21 
O Bran**  1 
■ PiaMihiT 
□ And  22 
BTark  10 
J Haidar  B 
JhnkAII 
C Nonna  19 


Piaylhiie...  Peter  OjappleByamke^ati^rem  on  his  M^nrne  Cop  nmner  Court  omjrnRrn  as  he  rolls  in  the  sand  aftm-esmiase  pwtograpk  steve  houand 


must  travel  two  furlongs  fur- 
ther than  he  has  ever  raced. 
Prendergast  described 


One  Man  still  chasing  gold 


skinny  7-2  on  Monday  to  a Oscar's  final  piece  of  work 
silly  2-1  by  Friday,  with  Wil-  yesterday  as  “so  perfect  it 


was  frightening".  But  he  is 
surely  no  2-1  shot  to  win  this 
race;  better.  If  hardly  so 
romantic,  is  the  14-1  each  way 
about  the  winner  of  last 


Chris  Hawkins 


ONE  MAN  was  in 
“good  order”  yes- 
terday morning  at 
the  Greystoke  Cas- 
tle stables  of  Gordon  Rich- 
ards after  a virtuoso  perfor- 
mance In  the  Charlie  Hall 
Chase  at  Wetherby  on 
Saturday. 

Everyone  knows  by  now 
that  at  his  best  this  horse  is 
the  oatstanding  chaser  in 
the  country,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
forget  his  abject  failure  in 
last  season’s  Cheltenham 
Tote  Gold  Cup.  when  be  fin- 
ished a remote  sixth  often. 

“We  had  a lot  of  tests  on 
him  and  have  had  a lot  of 
thoughts  since,  but  his  ran 
at  Cheltenham  is  still  a big 
mystery,”  said  Richards. 
“That  wasn't  him  — there 
was  no  fight  in  him  and  he 
could  hardly  get  over  the 
last  and  up  the  hill.” 

In  small  fields  on  flat 
tracks  One  Man  is  virtually 
unbeatable.  His  effortless 
jumping  is  a joy  to  behold, 
and  with  Richard  Dun- 
woody,  the  supreme  artist, 
in  the  saddle  the  combina- 
tion is  as  near  perfection  as 
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one  can  get.  Steeplechasing 
is  fraught  with  problems 
and  danger  yet  One  Man 
and  Dun  woody  (a  treble  at 
the  meeting)  made  it  look 
ridiculously  easy. 

David  Nicholson,  trainer 
of  Barton  Bank,  the  seven 
lengths  runner-up,  was  full 
of  admiration  commenting: 
“That  was  as  good  as  I’ve 
ever  had  Barton  Bank  and 
One  Man  has  put  up  a great 
performance.” 

The  plan  for  One  Man  is 
to  take  in  one,  or  possibly 
two,  races  at  Haydock  be- 
fore the  King  George  VI 
Chase  at  Kempton  — the 
race  One  Man  won  last  sea- 
son at  Sandown  after  the 
original  Boxing  Day 
abandonment. 

“Obviously  I’m  looking  at 
the  King  George  again  and  1 
might  be  greedy  and  gfve 
him  two  runs  at  Haydock 
before  — in  the  Tommy 
Whittle  Chase  and  the 
Hanmer  Chase,”  said  Rich- 
ards. “It’s  only  down  the 
road  and  he  might  as  well 
gallop  for  money. 

“As  regards  the  Gold 
Cup.  it’s  still  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  I’d  love  him  to 
do  himself  justice.” 


It  is  far  to  early  to  be  wa- 
gering on  the  Cheltenham 
showpiece,  bat  Hill’s  will 
give  8-1  about  One  Man. 
after  cutting  his  odds  from 
I2’s.  Imperial  Call  is  4-1 
favourite,  with  Friday’s 
debutant  winner,  Danoli, 
25-1. 

Richards  believes  he  has 
another  star  in  the  making 
in  The  Grey  Monk,  un- 
beaten in  six  races  last  sea- 
son at  distances  from  two 
to  three  miles. 

The  Hennessy  Gold  Cup 
at  Newbury  on  November 
30  is  the  eight-year-old’s 
major  early  season  objec- 
tive and  he  will  have  a run 
at  Ayr  on  Saturday  week  to 
sharpen  him  up. 

There  was  a shock  at  N&- 
van  where  the  1-4  chance 
Sound  Man  was  well  beaten 
by  Anabatic,  trained  by  Al- 
dan O’Brien,  in  the  Fortria 
Cup. 

Sound  Man.  ridden  by 
Norman  Williamson,  made 
the  running  until  two  out 
only  to  fade  dramatically, 
but  he  was  trying  to  give 
two  stone  to  the  winner, 
who  now  goes  for  the  Mur- 
phys Gold  Cup  (formerly 
Mackeson)  at  Cheltenham 


later  this  month.  Edward 
O’Grady,  who  trains  Sound 
Man,  said:  “He  probably 
wasn’t  as  fit  as  I thought. 
The  Tingle  Creek  Chase  at 
Sandown  next  month  win 
be  his  next  race.”1 

At  Newmarket,  Saeed  bin 
Suroor  managed  to  resist  a 
spirited  challenge  from 
Henry  Cecil,  and  with  a 
lead  of  over  £22,000  seems 
to  be  almost  home  in  the 
Flat  trainers’  title  race. 

Cecil  had  a double  with 
Palisade  and  All-Royal,  but 
a win  for  Saeed  with  Saheel 1 
and  a third  place  with  Fate- 
fully meant  that  his  advan- 
tage was  not  significantly 
reduced. 

“I  don't  have  a lot  left 
this  coming  week  and  I 
think  the  Godolphln  team 
are  there  now,”  said  Cecil. 

The  one  remaining  big 
race  of  the  Flat  season  is 
Saturday’s  November 
Handicap  at  Doncaster  for 
which  last  year's  runner-up 
Da  to  Star  is  being  backed. 

He  is  down  to  14-1  with 
Hill’s  despite  still  being  a 
maiden,  although  he  ran  a 
decent  prep  race  when 
third  to  Totem  Dancer  at 
Nottingham  recently. 


Edwards  to 
give  up 
training 

JOHN  EDWARDS,  the  Ross- 
On-Wye  trainer,  ends  his 
29-year  career  in  a fortnight's 
time.  Edwards,  who  took  out 
a licence  in  1967,  had  his  most 
successful  season  in  the  1988- 
89  campaign  when  he  sent  out 
a total  of  78  winners,  but  his 
totals  have  dwindled  in 
recent  years  and  last  term  he 
managed  just  10  successes. 

Most  notable  in  his  big-race 
portfolio  are  Pearly  man’s 
back-to-back  Queen  Mother 
Champion  Chase  triumphs 
(1967-88).  Little  Polvelr’s  Scot- 
tish National  win  (1987),  Mon- 
sieur Le  Cure's  Sun  Alliance 
Chase  victory  (1994)  and  Mul- 
tuxn  In  Parvo's  success  in  the 
Mackeson  Gold  Cup  (1990). 

He  also  trained  Yahoo,  who 
risked  becoming  the  most  un- 
popular horse  in  training  dur- 
ing his  epic  dud  with  Desert 
Orchid  in  the  1989  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup. 

Edwards,  who  has  his  last 
runners  on  November  16. 
commented:  “The  economics 
of  racing  have  become  more 
and  more  difficult  It  must  be 
of  concern  that  an  owner  can 
buy  an  expensive  horse,  win 
several  races  and  not  cover 
the  costs  of  training.” 


p 
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Newcastle  (N.H.)  with  form  guide 


Southwell  (All-weather)  runners  and  riders 


t-4B  Lucky  Bm 
2.19  Bold  AoGOunt 
2-40  Shaaowogh  (nb) 


8.15  JUT* 
3*5  Tam 
4.19  HMD 


1,23  'BAJIBOim'  MOOT-iMWBKU  JUVOOIB  (•Ovids'  HURDLE  3ra  2m  C2^74 

1 1 DOUBLE  DASH  (24)  D IkrtTaE  1 1-4  - BJMtan 

2 0 LOCKT BE* [1B)U W EaMrty  1IM2 .JAM— 1<8) 

3 BATTLE  J ONnl  10-1?  A Booh* 

4 I BRENT QUEST (28) MKumrona  10-12  HOarriKy 

9 TUB  BOOXDM  BRIEF  C Porter  10-12 _J>Pw*» 

• mMTJUXJHJJeflwun  10-.' Jtanaat 

TO  POM  TIMl  DaNUte  Dak  8.  Sitent  (Mat  7. 

■•Wo*  '-4  UK-  Boasna  Brlnr.  5-2  Silent  Due*.  7-3  Daubta  tan.  7-1 RdBe.  10-1  Lucfcy  Bm.  Ounnltea.  8 

rant  CUDS  ■ sum  ouesti  LMiuu  im  railed  run  in  no  aura  cion  horns.  2na  or  6.  i*  Defend 

tkfte.-.  Owen  iHeinam  am  nav  MU  gr) 

DOUBLE  DASM  Pionunm  JUyed  on  » lead  ruixn  Carlisle  dan  no.  Ml  hu.  beathvRsf  Fram  3.  * 

ia* 

UICXY  BMiBcrond  iomc  Headway  4 oul  never  near  to  ctuflange.  9tn  ol  19. 9U  behind  Lagan  (Wethfetry 
y*  nc,  na  oil 

1 .55  •unBow  bsxuu  nonets'  chase**  cs^is 

1 00  -3  BAMUUKM  |2»  UjdnflJ  V Russrt  7-10-12 A Tknlo 

2 ■LP'?-  BtUMMOOK  1888]  R frown 6-10-12  IT  In*  mi 

8 i-IO-4  BOLD  ACCOUNT (B)C Hot 6-10-12 NBeoAay 

« ■woomaiLwmnu — | -• — i mu 

6 UK-4  CHKXALL  CKOS38TT  (3)  E Can*  11-10-12  Hrfwn 

■ «P0S*-  SIMMALONQ (141) P ClwMTrtMflh  6-10-12  „ _QCMI(3) 

7 JMB&-  ITOCHU  LAD  (221)  F IMphy  7-10-1? K Qaida  [3] 

TO  ram*  TIP*  Ml  Aetna*  B.  Trlddi  Lad  7. 

BMBn*  incut  loo.  7-;  Bom  toniL  $-1  Boream.  an  Broomnm  Outer.  O-i  Bibbraok.  >*-i 
»:^33long.  50-1  Ouiau  Cnisun  T rwiiin 

ram  OVIK  • TRC818  LAB  In  MlEtl.  let  6DL  soon  eutpjcM.  11 V of  19.  48  Denmd  Top  Spin  |AMm 

3’niicy  nco  wi  am 

■CHDACCOUHTiHeMiv  ikmwi  10m.  *ealnnofl4ouL4Bioi  l J,  30  bownd  Solomon SOaimr  (Cuttle 
.'nilliMr.chfji 

BARS AROSi  Oubacad  4 out  o»my  ciianeo  laaL  om  oxe.  3ro  at  8 2B  bennd  Scraoa  vieopiotnvnlflitl 

"uv  :f 

ttoowa  DllUt  Oew  soon  wutonaa  oulM  up  aalori  3 out.  M*M  Jubran  (PorA 

.’■Mil  ilk  monnauni.  IB  ran] 

HlWIHMfc  Hria  up.  ncadwny  oner  3 oul  soon  rudm.  lefl  poor  2nd  last.  2nd  oi  S.  141  teNnd  Montoy 
*fc"cr  iNmeuWo  :m4i  rv»  tu  tm| 

STBOWCAUmCr  Lnl  kmcri  s om  piAod  up  betoro  non.  Odtiffld  Tam  pie  Qarw  (BMOrertiyarnllOy  no*  eft 

VL  5 ran.  i rani 

QWXALL  cnosurn  loa  louen  itaniMy.  scon  tauao  on.  un  ol  d.  draonce  oenma  Queen's  Award 
lAfdiwt-,  Jn.ii  no,  nep  1*3  001 

2.25  WWMr  BUROMIAV  HOWCm  HUHU 2014(22.374 

1 0K30-1  SHMU«OOH(B}<O)GM00ra^-1'-« JCAMm 

2 aww-  CUTUWKf 80|/ Kkm 0-10- r? KJom 

3 0-0  WWIMIIILL (1471V  Thempaon  7-1Q-C HrVIhnom 

• 0*-4  HOT9tVIIST8B8T(a)MHEBH4rPV4-1l>-1Z LWyv 

9 IV-  JOB  JAQBOI (418) MHannOfld 5-10- U AOarrftty 

0 POS-CrGJ  LUPMTHBDMIK(B2) Was LSkMall 7-10-12 AIMWh 

7 0.:-  NOaU  MMU8CR  (1087)  J Howard  Joftnidfl  7-10-12 N Whnuw 

8 STiunV04»tUMUr,  J GoodWtow  0-KM2 DC4fe(3] 

• 71BBiaUaSWStowJ-JIK Jl  Ankeny 

TO  ram  TIM  akMngft  1 B.  Joa  Meow  8,  HnMmw  TO4  7. 

iMdnp  i—a  Shana«ei;\  7-2  Haispu  fiaenL  0-2  Joe  idowr.  6-*  Casio  Red.  10-1  ItoUe  Mosaren.  Leap  to 

"K  Dor*  aims, 

KHSI  0118)1  • 8H8MV0M  Prominent  «v.  lodJ  out  sBydd  on  (tangly,  woo  CartsM  2m4f110y  now  Iwl 
13.  pr-apna  Eu  Mnrn  0*  5*.  14  »an 

HOT9P48I  IimETi  Hrus  uo.  headway  TOi  beaten  3 Oui  4ffi of  7.201  Pentnartg1ibM*il*T«t1'«rtY^n7?  no, 

»uyi 


JOE  JAOankOiasM  leaden,  nfon  3 out.  one  pace.  3rd  ol  W.  271  behind  Tenmi  (EoWw^i  2m  nu»i  M 
Qd) 

C4XIU  MO:  Always  doaa  up.  oumced  and  IM2  oid.  Mpl  on.  «■  el  18.  n baMM  MaAv  Sandy  (MMMPy 
andniOrnovnd  gi). 

NOBLE  AONARCIk  Soon  In  rear.  1361  Ol  W.  diMBne*  beiikid  Tb*  Gmy  Moi*  (Ayr  2m  ME  gd|. 
leap  M ITS  DARK:  Led  a*w  T».  hard  ndden  and  hoadad  3 ou.  one  pace.  3rd  of  9.  71  panfcid 
Naoasnacttlaa  {Wmwsto  2m«  nov  MS  pi). 

2.55  VABBOUIP  DumuM  MUBNcap  CKAScani  caeoi 

1 (/111PF-  HHH  PADRE  (220)  (CD)  jntzOonld  10- 13-d PL*My(S) 

2 WF40B-6  QREBOHLL RAPnjO (>) Mss Lrands  V RkmII  10-11-11  - AUMntaa 

8 21UU3-P  CBUSM  BOY(181)(CO)  Mrs  J GwwMow  10-11-J ASSaBb 

4 3433DB-  5TH04HJ  DEML(247)(C1I]  FMurjfry  S-11-6 HFOsMr 

8 P332B-2  AU‘SAUBI(2S){BP)Vr»UBav«eyO-11-4 FIBvan 

4 1F41-03<ttlE8MKAD(8)(D)G  Moore  6-10-1 ■■■■Mil 

T 71(4^1-  ALT  OALfiT  (t  B4J  <□}  J Homsra  J jnnson-^-  10-fl M MBmui 

TO  ram  tipsi  jiv*  am  a,  Aiy  DMay  7. 

Batftap  6-4  At  8 M4X.  A-1  Strong  Dad.  S-1  P**®-  **T  Oak*.  7-'  Goto  AJwad.  14-1  Cell  Mi  Boy.  19-1 
GreeMfll  RaBes.  7rvmm 

ram  OUIDK- ALPS  AUBfe  96  lar.  hold  up.  edort  3 OUL  dMMd  winner  USL  no  Unpmaion.  8id  Of «.  8 
bemnd  Faemr  Tan  (Banpor  3m1  lOy  hep  eft  2». 

STSOm  DBb  BreugM  dorm  1st  baNnd  V8art  tfamor  iDonaster  aromoy  neoetigf) 

MOM  PURB  Lad  to  41Il  ton  place  7di.  led  lUh,  odpaced  wnen  imsaaM  rider  IS®.  D*Mnd  All  For  Luck 
[AWtreaSniifncpciisd) 

8LV  DMJEVi  lid.  headed  3 OUL  Hw  A*  flayed  an.  non  Hwdmm  TnXHiOy  no*  tap  eh  badng  ChoMy 

by  33.  If  ran. 

ONUS  AHIADi  Tracked  leadma.  ouBacad  3 oul  Mpi  on  Manxading  last  3rd  ol  6,  til  benmd  General 
Commw id  (CartsM  Jm  nesef  fld).  TIAFFLEi  Hem  ip.  prondne  m ran.  soon  ion  piaca  <bsI  IMn 

5811 

aBUMIBfrriUbialies-eaoebenind  uiiedodw<4naidiedubbMore4auLbeNMH>liwnMPerin3mticp 
engn 

3.2  5 vAiaour  mur  saw  handicap  hurdu  am  ojvt 

1 36112-9  DCdBB  WILL  (1 9)  (CD)  PMwdaBS  4-12-0 ADekfcto 

2 w«41— 1 TOH8imm(1e)(CO)J  Howard  Johnson  6-11-11  . — WIN— 

8 4/t3t39-  OKC8  AORA  PON  LDCK  (284)  (D)  Mrs  M Re*eNy9.ii-fl  — PMeea 

* 9-01J42  BURNS (29]  (P) Mrs  J 9*« 9-11-4 BQn«M(7) 

; 9 012S-8  SHHIBKI  BXUi  (18)  (D)  T Eastsrby  4-1 1-6 Llfyer 

TOP  ram  TDTSi  Tara  trodto  8,  Once  Mot*  F0r  Uak  7. 

Batlfaw7-1  Tom  Brake.  9-tOnee  Mora  For  Lw*.  9-2  Oone  Wei.  S-1  SHnfng  Edge.  7-1  Bone.  9 two an. 
ram  OUBJ8-TOM  anooce  Held  up.  baadway  3 OUL  led  tal  drtimi  out  won  Kaleo  am  1 10V  nep  hdl  im. 
baadna  Nonkw  up.  s nn. 

ONCE  NOmPOfl  UICKi  9- ua».  onsoad  leaeera.  unafife  to  a<dd>en  8aL  3id  ol  1 1. 2N  behind  Rol  du  Horo 
IFjtenfiam  ta  bC3  ndl  gf) 

oalfl  mb  Held  «.  sayad  on  from  2 oul  oorar  near  to  ctaPenpa.  SBi  ol  6. 8 behind  Daaert  Figtder 
(DMheroy  2m  hep  MS  gPk  SHIHWQ  HWE  Ckae  up.  led  4ft  to  3 wa.  weMeoea.  m (bln  BJ. 

BURBA  Oose  up.  led  «l  W Ja«.  won  xeaOol  M Oomn  3ni  « 6 8 behind  fttwfpfw  ito » 3n  1 1 Dy 
hep  W 

3.55  W.  K.  BAC304O4fS8HAMXCMi  CltASB  A— mrnrn* Bn  -IlOyda  (2^01 

1 4(121  U-9ICAMDaS(M1)(OR»awt>9-U-ld 8Rabaea(7) 

2 00T3S' 1-  AD8URA  807  (801)  (D)  M W Eastertry  6-1 1-4 eoa— r(8) 

3 3Z3SP1  8UIZDnDA»N{4)(71ia4JHulKMCk9-1l-3 Mae  P Dobaoa  (7) 

4 1205P»-  AONADDHTT  NAN  Came  tt-1  W)  — PN— y(7) 

« 033T3-2  7K0140*89nWCK{20)J  Howard  dafinMn  19-10-11 A Tharatoa  (7) 

TOP  POm  TmAAere  Boy  8,  TTOdenMHdc  7. 

■ 4lbm  3-1  Aubum  Bay.  11— » Vkarldao.  3-1  TbunderSbudL T-2 Btedim  Dawn.  12-1  MoneuglBy  Man.  C 

pom  OUN»- NIMM  BOTiHeU  up  «flwl  BBl  led  tot  Kspl  cm  wen.  won  Strabord  2n110y  hco  M 04 
benmQ  Alan  Ban  II.  11  ran. 

■KAIBDaNiiO.il  tar.  ooea  UO.  led  Sm  im  4 out  new  dear  w na«.  easily,  woo  Nawcasle  2m4l  beacb 
#.  beabog  Laiaia-04i.  5 ran. 

TUUMWtsnaiCXi  Cose  up.  tod  58l  ndoen  Ian.  caught  Oom  Inna.  2nd  ol  S,  to  behind  CirodflWi 
iSedgHWo  2mi10y  hep  cn  gfl 

BLAZDH BMibon  wx  led  9«m  an.  all  ml  won  SedBed«w3m3f  bcpdi  gL  beaang ewa  ON  a 1*.  S wi 
■ONAUOHTY  HAM  BeMU  msaw  fdt  Stayed  on  8wn  3 out  9n  cS  1Z  JStance  behind  Kdtare  Tam 
ILakesier  anil  en  gsi 


12-45  Pteph  DM 

1.18  Cheeky  CMppy 
1-49  ScsOad 

2.18  RhApaody  hi  WMe 


Plumpton  National  Hunt  card 


2 M MoaalB 
US  IMIBHI  | 


3jOS  OLorlona 

UBJ— Tl 


Hi—  b bradwta  aflar  bar*a>a  mo*  dtadC*  day*  ataca  TON  KM.  aalMg 

1.35  STANRIR  MJUOBI  HURDU  Ha  4fC%1B7 

1 X-  UrmD(1B4)CEoorun9-1M JOabm* 

2 0000-0  CAUKPK87)  A Barrow  9-1  l-S PMiyader 

3 erFfmSAVBMHMnt  Hard 4-1 H JR Kannagh 

• D-P4  DECOR (12) RHsoges 6-11-9  TDaaaa«baO) 

B »44-3  H,nHOFIBCUR(18)URMdiqiS-IM JPoaraB 

B 1 4433-  LADVMTA(sfl1)NHandarcon6-1t-& H AFBzsfnld 

7 tl-3-  UCOND  STOP  (400]  □ GandoKa  9-11-6 _BP— eady 

8 C'DOPOP-  umBHIIB3GAL.(17D)DOanddSo9-iI-S - D Larky 

9 X-  HLUHMfU  (303)  Lady  HerHes  4-1 1-0 Barphy 

Mttaar  9-1  -M  °aa.  4-1  FVng  FUdMr.  9-3  B4la  Sadona.  3*canC  SMP.  6-1  Rayem.  ift-l  Cypieea 
A«oiuie  B 1 whip  a 

2.05  BALCONSBCONtL  JCMSCCW  BmiNOKAIDNCAP  HURSUBh  irC1499 

1 fl?o-FaTwi«Twa»6«(io)RLoafr-ii-a r«m.(E)* 

2 1153®-  BACHARLI QWW  f342)  C WeoJcn  $-11-13 attopmi 

S 73HWJ4  MNL I Ul  BHABAM(21}{BD|(BP)  J NevhlB  9-11-B — ruiiadia  ‘ 

4 26440—3  AU3SAIU(10KCD]  JCullinanB-11-4 DFom 

» 1 7a -OP  B8D HATCH C«1)RHMgeo  11-10-3 JHarHalf) 

8 P-W'40-  HOLDinK  Be4d  MM Jak Brawn (7) 

7 l-J(U8a  ACAD4XT  TUB  CLOCK  (10)  CPimnLIK .TOt«ai(7]  * 

Rama  MRachadsOaea  3-1  Nlnsiar'eMadiflL  7-2  AkoHli.D-S  Twice  The  Craam,  w-i  Anema  Th# 
Onci.  .TLjBedUBen  Srwu  

2.35  JOLLY  TAMNBHB AT  STAPIEFICID  HAMD4CAP  CHASE  Tn  51  C3^M2 

1 4I41J2  AmmUJT  (8)  P Bowen  4-13-0 AMagukw 

2 in.'P4-  HAUBA881AHD(iar)PMd>ca]»-U-e _A  PUeCay  * 

8 BKAIXY  A RASCAL (888)  D GsKteftc  9-1 1-1  ^KDiZ^riy 

« 4.4PPS4-  ■RHATT(a88f(C0|0Cn*se«S-fr-f Brniim 

3 M11F4  COTOY  BOAD  JIB)  (D]R  Lee  Ij-W-Ifl  ..  . AJotesao 

B p. lPi:-l2AHBB2iapHlfr (IX) (CO) MralicmaJaoeeT-IOfl  AnADyme 


T 4.7511  >-  BKAT80H  (848)  R Buoder  7-10-5 ■ Pwnafl 

8 C0S1F5-  Bnappes  DOJOBT (212)  (CD)  G CMhas-Jone*  MM  DBilip  iHiir 

SaDtagc  W Zambezi  Sswil  3-1  Anatka.  7-5  Beau  BnUnd,  9-1  Ready  A Rascal,  7-1  Oeaaon.  6-1 
Comeoy  Head.  Bnaaiara. 

3.05  eiWKREUT  mnesr  (»nu2Bi  Tf  c%m 

1 320-J14  ATHCHEANHAIT1«{11)(D)(8niNshlle4-11-6 DBMpohr* 

2 3MCP-3  8UDIRSD  8IACE(18)  J Podfan  5-16-12 TJHarphy 

3 HOOP-  BOLD CHAHJC (218) S IWlor 4-10-12 ABaeo 

* RB0TTHE  raRCSJ  Qi9o>d  $-10-12 JttlB 

8 XCQ6-3  5AUEP  (2BJ  0 Hodm  4-10-12 T fleer nm hr  fi) 

i SPfTFira  BRIDGE  GUcCOBI  4-19-12 BGBfaM 

7 P-2  TO*AL(161  R K^rjn,  4-KJ-12 AHljaVl 

8 0UKUUUL40V  rtemtS  *-HK HAFBae*n4d 

9 El-  MOTTO  PANIC  (554]  A Burte  6-10-7 - RJutanaa 

» 33C-36  BWFT ACAW (8) 0 Siefwwd 4_i(j-7 JOebma* 

11  ZACAflOOR  J FiiBh-Heyea  9-10-7 BPNo&y 

j amiBB!  3-1  Oonera  Res.*  The  Farce.  5-1 5fm  Again.  6-1  StfUra  Bridge.  7-1  A»  CMensflfs.  3-1 

renal.  KMSsdep  ffnasai 

3.3  5 OHUT  HANDICAP  CHAU  2M  C2J04 

1 H32I-5  JAMES TIU FIRST (21  }{D)(Bd)PikehonaE-i2-0 APMaCoy 

2 11S4-J  OKCLE BBIT (23) (D) G UcCoun 9-10-7 DPamO) 

3 «T  CQOLT«*HH*BO(1B)(0]R  Alnerb-IO-O WHcfMtad 

4 ankUJOKBt  JACK  (BIRDosn  11-19-0 T flee  combe  (37 

Mhv  5-f  CacRHn  Kara.  2-1  Uraie  Ben.  9-4  James  The  FlrsL  33>1  J*er  Jack. 

. 4.05  PUaiPTOAVTOHlfHAHIlKAP HURDU 2m «C2J»* 

| 1 1WC2P-  COLBfniT  STORE  (209)  A Joraa  7-11-11 BCorrmi 

2 WB4IP-  DAMNS  KB40{217)UBaltai  6-1 1-S PU 

8 E2EO  TOPAHU  (21)  JBennec  4-11-6 LHmray 

4 WBOIB-  TOtML  PAHCW  (328)  D Gnael  B-IO-O BFCotaa 

8 C5F/-21  FAWLET  FLYW  (13)  (CD)  WTiarar  7-10-11 H Pi— edy 

I 8 3H45-P  mCtMAN BAflMSI (10) MreVWvd 6-19-6 JRItamagh-r 

7 Q5IP43-6  upturn  (T2)(D)  J Tack  19-1OJ  Hl.n—y 

! 8 fans-  7TrAMEadRSSS(S10)(CD)5iMBi7  7-1CL2 Dim* 

■mkna  2-1  F|.le>  Flyer.  7-2  Country  Stem.  4-i  Teen  Empress.  6-1  I*  Ru*.  7-1  Daring  Ung.  9-1 
Tcponjo.  Bnsnds 


12.45  EOLOHAM  HAHDtCAd (Df* 0 1l»  C2J»1 

101  IB0010  ROM  DM  TOUR  (1 09)  (CD)  (BF)  Mrs  U Rewtey  7-10-0 •Aftdhmn  7* 

102  406000  HAYBAMCITKO A SweCar 4-6-T3 -NNaa8n(3}8 

108  1W005  LBDAL  ISSUE  (IB)  HHalBP4-4-t3 SWMwartbl  . 

104  3D4-0G0  NOUM (177) DHChoU 4-6-0 JU» Cnaaaaa  1 A 

100  606134  PBDPU  DVEC7  (18)  (CD)  (BF)  K McAuAdi  3-4-12 DmtORiJf 

10B  B14400  BORTH  ABDAR (4)(CO} T Wal 6-6-6 FHaCHM(8)2 

107  036501  HOLLOWAY  UBJJBr  (11)  (DJB  MrtfBhon  J-A-4 SCdferl 

in  001064  TCPSOUBBn(B)(CD)  J Eyr*  4-4-C TBHB1  1 11* 

IN  000S00  UD7 888(10)  1C)  IBs*  J Cram  9^3 _jpw»amj 

110  K5QS0  RETim TO BRKBfTOM (77) (DJJBractoy 4-6-11  » Drama  10 

111  OGDQOOftJUBm  (14)  RAMhim  4-9-Ji ISmdail 

112  09-0  TWEE mVLS(11)NIA4r  9-6-6  JPortelB 

113  000000  8PAI8BM 6TWPPB (12) M Chapmen 6-6-7 __DRHcCdba14 

114  400003  4BDOY(6)JHsmsfl«i  3-6-6 -M  Kaooadr  * 2 

115  mOOM  BAD  MEWS  CBS)  JBraaey  4-6-5 LCB— nnb» 

118  94(100  LACPT8nER(T)S KatBewai 4-6-5 JFRaill 

TOP  POm  1TPU  HoBaamy  Hahidf  8,  YamWa  Dbad  7,  Rear  Oa  Tom  8 
199&  Road  imic  *913*  PMba  12-1  {■  Naaobtr)  18  naa 

unite  p 6-1  Perple  Direct  7-1  Hohoway  Meiedy.  6-1  Roar  On  Tour,  ft:  t Cnaser.  10-1  LagM  Issue,  North 
Ardar  GUdy  ~ 

1.1  5 AUXLAWHE  HANDICAP  (DnrQ4HC2^82 

201  000400  PANONC9KHHC  (14) (C)D  Mdwfle 4-6-10 MWIghamB*- 

202  ODOOl  C8EEXY  CHAPPY  (2)  (71b  ax)  (D)D  Chapmen  5-9-6  — .A  Catena  2* 

203  3HB00  BSS  N7BET  T7)  (CS)  M Johnssjn  9^-6 JBetawll* 

204  «SS<3  HADB«A  (7)  J Berry  5-6-6 PWmwt(SJ12 

208  S4050E  HJUmOSTRNET (2) PEyaai 9-6-11 JFRteM 

£04  040000  BENT  BAWAHD  (12|  Don  Ennco  tndsa  3-B-8 nmTUdar7 

807  0-041S1  AUAZ(11)(CO)WtuGayKaBaway&-»-6 Jlteibnl  . 

298  58SS20  TUB BAHNSLEYBELU (10) JEyfl 9-6-5  KLastel 

200  5D4Q30  OTBtY US  HAWK  (96) {□) M Dads 5-6-4 ACtwfcS* 

210  43*00  KATY-Q(B7)PCBH«r  3-6-1 Otm  UofteM  (8) 

211  206000  HANOARETNOBBaNNA  (20)8  Baaghf-S-I tana  Wands  (7)  • 

212  00653D  RAOA2ZO (87) J Watowrtgm 6-7-B LChamaeklB* 

213  SOOEOPTaiB  TO  PLY  (87)  B Hurray  9-7-11 TWNmsIl 

214  BW-00  HAVANA HtSS(42)(D)BPaNnc 4^-11 Widsaal 

215  OOMOH)  AHAXAOORAS (47)5  004-08* 6-7- 10  JOahalO 

214  000600  BBSS  ARASON (7) (D) MSS  LSddeA 8-7-10 NCarWalf 

TOP  POmTIPteGBoahy  Chappy  B.  ARk  7,  HaMnaO.  1 

1 B2&  La  Pats*  Ibaaa  4 8 10  R Raaba*  S-1  Rl  J ORNN 18  tan 

1 7-0  cneeter  Cmppy.  9-3  Uadrtna.  8-1  Uartno  Street  KM  Ragsao.  Altai  Dandng  Skua.  12-1  1 

Kaiy-G.  Tha  BamMey  BeNa 

1 ^45  BOtMffT  AHATWR  RENBSr  HANMCAP  7m  ar  CK887 

301  II  MOD  SOLD  BLADE  (47}  fQJPawea  7-11-7 HraLPawea  18 

802  W0354  STALLBD  (14)  (CD)  P WaJwyn  B-KM0 Harrhlnnaai  j 

303  4040441  KADD8  (14)  J Beslay  5-19-10 UraSBaMey12  I 

004  iZEbbb  CULQOC  (18)  (QDChefran  4-10-6 — HkaRCImfc  »*- 

306  12D1S3  DUNK  NMHT OUT  (101)  (CO)  J Eyre  5-10-S 2nC«Ean|9) 

11 

306  005450  WffTREY-JMEBGSAC  (16)  J Moore  4-6-12 Nra  9 Haora  (9)  S 

807  DOOM  9HINP COMMAND (14) PBtetee 3-9-6 NhlJmi(i)4 

308  &640O0  OOU)BIIUUm(24)URyan64-B 8tmEi(E)10 

SN  01315-05  HDDUMKC2B7)J  Notion  4^-4 4 ■ Braw  (E)  7* 

110  OOGOSO  mHORURTY  (14)  (OSBoariDg  9-6-4  Mrs  P Monte  (8)  16 

311  98419  ONERMWEYIN  (18)  J Eyr«  3-6-6 OWB  InmnB 

812  441355  RECORD  1DTO  (IX)  (6)  HCnapraan  6-64 »MPB8B»1« 

813  /W409-  KAXAKATE (480)  J Bhdger  1 1-8-0  D Brtdaar  (6)4 

314  320000  JEAN  DEPUMETTE  (108)  RSsNcm  644 IIHteHM|l)l» 

81 B 254006-  D0RWIWB070  (641)71169  644 CBRobarts(9)  3 

1MSTOAiMftoy4a9  ^4^7*8^54(0  locteia)17wa 

BetBhp '-PdBldfibdeL  6-f  SMad,  7-1  Sbs/p  CoamML  6-)  Ooafayaevec.  Wmey-Oa-Sergsrac.  10-1 
Graek  Higw  om  GoUan  Hadsor. 


2.1  5 NBWATI 


I AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  ZTO  lot  BL381 


401  OO  DUHSraNQ0LD(20)PBm«n94 NCarttetoS 

402  00000  HPISH (14) T BhBflngsai 9-6 MT*6teutf  0 

403  0 MACARI  f2R)  B Baogh  6-0 - BPerkoir  7 

404  00  PUP(L MASTER g7)Dflnye8maa 9-0 JLCbmooaE4 

4M  03  RHAPSODY  MWHIE  (27)  UJenite  94 r ■biuiWIMil  1 

408  0 RYLES  QANeSHII)  Dr  JScsrgU  £-0 JFsmi^a 

407  40  WESUVSUUKiajJNeyllaB-a A Cterk  6 

408  533  BOWIE UIWU (17) C Thomnw 6-6 OMmsl 

400  » seem  VIOLA  (17)  MreMReeatey  6-9 ACaQmaS 

TO  Tam  Tn  Rhtepaady  te  BMW  B,  Boma  Lsaale  7,  Oggy1*  Mate  8. 

1 005.  Dtem  • 0 T ha*  4-8  (W  Haam)  1*  m 

BaMdpT-*Rhamayln  Wins.  5-2  BomdeLaasa.  S-1  agg/incu.  S-1  kBpoiLKH  Pupil  mar.  12-1 
wasiey  a Laa 

2.45  WATHBawsDirA  remesuarTSDnuEs  *■  otea^ss 

BOI  2B402D  GIFTBQX  (123  W)  B BymA  44-4 J SMm  B 

SOS  000100  HfraUAM(IE)  (CD)  Us  A Sarfrte*  4-6-4 JParNte  IB 

»8  XdM  IN  THE  HONEY  (38)  RHgbipiaad  7-9-4 PLanehima 

504  43600  ARA80YBHi(27JJFtevl»e5-6J  — SoSmeiM- 

5CS  008400  LAST R0UNDW (44) CThcnaon  4-9-3 DBaEaOmS 

BN  OOmOO  NOSUBn3SKHI(Bg)(CD)DCnapRHnKK6-2 4Cteum7e 

907  10-0005  OTTAVIO  PABHEtl  (IE)  A Hide  4-6-2  I NiiOtiteiii  I 

BN  6-25133  BMEnlOINTBI  (124)  (BP)  GBrmery  S-6-2 l Heuitpn  fT)  IT 

BM  050001-  JRHHAHDBUDOCK  (3S0)(CD)  A Sdaeter  6-B-U RKwfa(3)  l3e 

610  5800-00  RANKLE  (IS)  J W31B  4-6-13 QDBfftaMIO* 

911  42*45  TADBUL (258) W TlTPer 5-6-13 Tn.irm.i.  miir 

S1E  014541  UPU-UPU  (12)  kCantecno  3-8-12 AQmBIt 

618  Steal  ARC  DPTHEDfWB  (18)  J Berry  3-B-Jl P Debar* (8714* 

514  5-00005  NOIR EBBET (17) 94-11 PlteaWI* 

BIB  MOM  818000(17}  SWoote  3-8-6 CBM*  (7)1* 

515  (BOH  HAWAJK 14)  ITUiar  3-6-0  trail  QTRE 11 

TOP  nm  TIPB.  lamtapa  B,  Mbaom  7,  W.  ParidMoek  6. 

ISmFamrDaaaBB  KFWonB-l  (be (My  Kahmay)  13 « 

■MDnp  7-2  Lacu-Lapu.  7-1  janoa  PuddMudt  6-1  Saw  Hirtar,  10-1  CnbOx.  BBsaean.  12-1  No 
r<Amte»am,  Halted* 


. Altai  Daramg  SHua  12-1 


3.1  5 ALEX  LAME  HAHECAP  (DIV  IQ  « C2894 

601  20000  SfHAH(«)J Carr 9-10-1 *«« 

602  214361  nXOMlWMBl  (86)  (CD)  Ura  N Uacadey  T-16-1  barn  OVenatei  8* 

8U  003080  CAVERS  YANOOUS  (6)  (D)  UJNmsbm  5-6-11 ..TWPPBl* 

BM  SI2D0B  NEVBHHDIK1BnCE(7){D)KI«ary 3-9-10 CScaRyB* 

809  E22D30  SCHOOLBOY  (31  JTNOAJWor  9-6-9 JAwharaO 

BN  S4Z54  SAOEnUBHROUER  (11)  (D)Jimil  8-6-6 ..O  DMfaM  7 

607  456005  BQUA8EHM8I  (1 87) (C) S Bowrlnfl 9-0-8 JOVNanlO 

ON  500420  801D  A1NSTOCRAT  (16)  (CD)  R IMmahaad  5-9-2  — j Lynch  (3)  B 

NO  6-55080  NHS NCRADQBR (31) B Smart  1-9-2 XTaUartMA* 

810  000200  STEPHBIBONS  ROCISr (12)  D MchoSi  54-1} Afctx  (team*  13 

811  «01tt)  PLIMPKET (190(0)  j Eyre  6-8-11 RUppInS* 

812  05OM4  NAUflHlYi>KTOL(18)(D)PEiiPM4-8-10 JPDnaaS* 

813  BOO  LAWSnqiA (10) MteeJ Cram 94-7 -tDnanll 

814  00000-0  OR^DI  OOUDHTLY  (7)  CD)  R Ftewm  S-7-13 N Vtetey  (3)  4* 

616  OOOOD  HONETNAU.(7)NBycRdt  9-7-11 J Oaten  16 

616  005200  WTO  DOT  (40)  Jamie  Ponton  3-7-10 Q Banter**  11 

TOPfORM  IVft  Bhailnraar  >•  *TOMob  Nafcr  7,  tbu«Mr  Mai  A. 

19931 U Podia  Iteao*  4 6 10  R Hasten  8-1  (R  J OWmil  16  rmi 

■teteiy  9-2  Sagebrush  nonet,  6-1  Eton  Ledger.  7-1  Never  Thu*  Twice.  8-1  Cavan  Yangous.  KM 
NaugMyftatbl.  9nNL  PI  ion  RnL  

3.45  BONE!  9BJ  JN84N1AHAHIKEP  UUAPb  TAKES  2TO  71 22J3TO 

1 514340  fMKYW066aNAME(B6)(D)WTifner  6-11 D Bwamay  (7)  0* 

2 000  MaafTC8KHI8C14)B  Rotteaed  B-11 JStaoka 

3 00600  «S9f0  4RIWY<18J  MB*  J Craze  8-11  1DWH 1111 12 

« 64  SLWimy  OUVER  (£6)Q  Ipwli  8-H A Wham  (8)8* 

8 OO  STAIN CA3M06L8DtB)M Johnson 6-11 KBte4|7)S 

8 0 OOOL48IEY(B8)JO'NNBM JOubmia 

7 SDUMOTOE7HE(18)JE)ireM JUjppblP 

8 350000  MIPnilUIA(11)8PBNne*-6 0DWWd4 

B 0 MD8TAN0 SCALLY (28) J Maidde 6-6 JIMpl 

10  O00  RAC0IOCAI*R(18)T  haughtarrS-6 ISatei  7 

11  5 90BBJ((2«JHldteRone-e MBIndill 

12  0 VMRL  POOL  (193  M Camacho  6-6 .j.Ctangta1 

^13  00  WOODLAND D41VE (86) K Wlngrtwe B-6 OBaMIO 

TOP  POm  UP9r  MtM  Choms  B,  BsWIy  ODvar  7,  OBteV  Bleaaamitew  8. 

TOStlteagaolBy  8 11  A MaOteoa  29-1  (J  Payne)  19  RBI 

MBtov  2->  *•«*  Ctorite.  3-1  Gimry  Wowtemure.  5-1  Hoppmua.  7-1  SdohBy  OBvm,  14-1  Rbwig  glory. 
Oiacoond  Eyre. 

4. 1 S SOUEMNOANDteAPCDIVB)  1m  Bfi31 

1 160400  MgHMRtmWNl*teiWiii*M-W J totem  12 

2 3*4101  C0RNIC8S  QUEST  (14)  ®)  M CJwmon  3-9-S ^fF  Egan  10 

3 mU00  ■AINBBDQB r— (»8) (CD) S Baatlna 9-9-6 DMaKnom* 

4 940000  LBOH  CR4N7HH  (11)  PCuidefl  7-6-6 O DlWTlted  7* 

6 2E5000  HSVBR  QOLF  EAOU  (12)  T Haujhhm  3-W JBml 

6 052610  NICOLAI  PHPKiESS  (21)  fP)  B McBlanon  9-9-6 CCMwf 

7 000051  DESERT  ZONE  (7)  (D)  J L Harris  7-9-4 --  

8 000  DJDATHIIWMiir 3-9-3 DtenaOWaM  IB 

■ 000106  PlABA(B8)  (CD)  l*a  N Maceutey  6-S-11  - ,CTanp»(3)1* 

ID  te4«00  JUBA (B6) Dr  Jaor^a 4-6-11 JPm£«B 

11  0B00S0  PLEASNSTTBCK (8) (D) Don EnnooIncWl 5-4-10 KbaTMUarlO 

12  oeoao*  ZA8RAN(12)(D)JBraif«y  W-W  

13  OB-OQgf  VA MANHABA (61) J Phyw 9-6-9 JIMafHanaB 

14  045500  SHAMORmrUIFWalmn  4-64 JQateoa 

15  650000  PIBT7POOTCTEPS(12)5Campllin4-8^ .F Lynch  (31 2* 

18  000  8XBOITmomCm(11)RFkmr S-6-9 jmM 


—TLpMh(3)2* 


itemni.iwu-« ■■  ■«- — --  - w-“-|hMnll 

1HbMaRb4*1IKHa1MQilME*f)iai« 

B*Mnp<-lOaaarT  zone.  6-1  ConacneOmL  8-1  Flaba.Ya  Marhaba,  10-1  Domna  Flyer.  Zahntn. 

• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  SOUTHWELL:  1.15 
Henry  The  Hawk;  1.45  Mudlark:  2.45  Jemima  PuddleducJL 
Rainelle. 


Zambezi  looks  in  fine  spirit 

ZAMBEZI  SPIRIT  C2.35>  bour  Burghley  Novices  Hur- 
was  an  impressive  winner  die.  He  beat  15  opponents,  in- 
around  the  tricky  Plumpton  eluding  two  previous  win- 
circuit  two  weeks  ago  and  is  ners,  with  some  panache  at 
napped  to  follow  up  in  today's  Carlisle  on  Ms  reappearance 
Jolly  'Banners  Handicap  at  and  looks  to  have  less  to  do. 
^ Sussex  track,  writes  Ciiri$  Lucky  Bea  (1,25)  was  a 
Hawkins.  winner  on  the  Flat  over  a 

Merrita  Jones  trains  this  mfle  at  Newcastle  and  could 
seven-year-old  who  won  as  he  be  the  value  in  the  opening 
liked  in  a fast  time  when  beat-  Northumbria  Novices  Hurdle, 
ing  Mine’s  An  Ace.  who  cte-  having  shown  a hint  of  ability 
dines  to  take  him  on  again  on  when  ninth  at  Wetherby  on 
what  would  have  been  71b  bet-  his  hurdling  debut 
ter  terms  this  afternoon. 

Another  winner  on  the 
same  day  was  Pawley  Flyer 
(4.05),  who  goes  Tor  the 
Plumpton  Autumn  Handicap . 

Hurdle  this  afternoon.  He 
must  have  a good  chance  pro- 
vided the  going  does  not  dete- 
riorate — too  much  rain 
would  not  suit  him. 

At  Newcastle,  Shanavogh 

(2.25)  looks  good  in  the  Bar- 
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The  Big  Apple’s 
prize  exhibit  begins 
to  lose  its  bloom 


The  world’s  original  big  city  road  race  is  in 
cnsis  two  decades  after  it  was  first  run. 
Duncan  Mackay  traces  its  decline  from 
its  high  point  of  the  early  Eighties 


u 


AST  Tuesday  more 
than  three  million 
packed  Broadway  to 
■give  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees a ticker-tape  welcome 
after  their  first  World  Series 
win  in  18  years;  yesterday 
barely  a quarter  of  that  num- 
ber lined  the  streets  for  the 
runners  making  the  annnn] 
26-mlle  journey  through  the 
Big  Apple's  five  boroughs. 

The  New  York  City  Mara- 
thon, the  original  big  city 
race  which  was  first  run  in 
1976,  is  in  crisis.  It  is  15  years 
since  the  race’s  creator  Fred 
Lebow  tempted  television  and 
sponsors  with  the  hype  sur- 
rounding Alberto  Salazar's 
East  times,  including  a world 
best  of  2hr  Bmin  31sec,  al- 
though that  was  later  discred- 
ited because  the  course  was 
found  to  be  short 
No  American  since  Raiarar 
in  1982  has  come  close  to  win- 
ning the  race,  it  is  three 
years  since  New  York  was 
able  to  command  a live,  coast- 
to-coast  television  deal  and 
the  search  for  sponsorship 
has  become  a struggle. 

The  New  York  race,  unlike 
the  London  Marathon  which 
was  unashamedly  modelled 
on  it.  has  failed  to  sell  itself  as 
a mass  participation  event 
and  charity  fund  raiser. 
Therefore  its  appeal  to  televi- 
sion moguls  is  much  more 
limited.  The  leading  ranked 
American  in  yesterday’s  race 
was  a man  whose  personal 
best  time  puts  him  a mile  and 
a half  behind  the  top-ranked 
Kenyans.  In  a country  where 
first  is  first,  and  second  is  no- 
where. this  is  disastrous. 

It  is  10  years  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said:  ‘The  most 
impressive  thing  about  the 
New  York  City  marathon  is 
what  it  says  about  the  physi- 


cal fitness  of  the  American 
people." 

Unfortunately  the  lack  of 
success  at  the  sharp  pnrf  of 
the  race  tor  the  past  14  years 
has  also  spoken  volumes 
about  the  superior  fitness  of 
elite  runners  from  Europe 
and  Africa. 

American,  distance  runners 
“ali  get  side-tracked  now,” 
said  Salazar.  “They  run  a 
bunch  of  races  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  prize-money. 


‘Americans  are 
seldom  in  major 
races;  they're  all 
running  tower 
level  ones  to 
make  money1 


If  the  money  weren’t  there, 
they  wouldn't  run  these 
races.  But  they  over-race  in- 
stead of  looking  for  long-term 
improvement.  They're  just 
worried  about  cashing  in." 

Frank  Shorter,  the  1972 
Olympic  marathon  champion 
whom  many  people  credit 
with  starting  the  running 


boom  after  his  victory  at  the 
Munich  Games,  also  believes 
American  distance  runners 
have  gone  soft.  “If  you  look  at 
any  major  road  race  now,  sel- 
dom do  you  see  American 
runners  in  it,”  he  said. 
“They’re  all  seeking  the  lower 
level  road  races  so  they  can 
make  money." 

It  was  Shorter's  battles 
with  BUI  Rodgers,  his  great 
American  rival  in  the  Seven- 
ties. which  helped  establish 


New  York  in  the  American 
public  consciousness.  The 
race  was  taken  to  the  masses 
when  it  became  a city-wide 
event  and  spurred  copy-cat 
races  all  over  the  world.  The 
London  event  first  run  in 
1981,  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
former  Olympic  steeplechase 
champion  Chris  Brasher,  who 
had  been  inspired  by. running 
in  New  York  in  1979. 

But  for  all  its  problems, 
New  York  still  has  an  over- 
whelming appeal  for  thou- 
sands of  joggers  and  fun  run- 
ners from  all  around  the 
world.  Yesterday  the  field  in- 
cluded around  3,000  from 
Britain  and  there  were  even 
more  from  France. 

Although  Lebow  died  of 
cancer  two  years  ago.  Allan 
St©  inf  eld,  his  chosen  succes- 
sor as  race  director,  has 
remained  steadfastly  bullish 
■about  the  event's  standing. 
“New  York  makes  stars,  stars 
don't  make  New  York,”  he 
said. 

Grete  Waltz  of  Norway  is  a 
case  in  point  She  was  on  the 
verge  of  retiring  in  1978  until 
Lebow  persuaded  to  run  in 
New  York.  She  won  In  a 
world  best  time  and  returned 
to  triumph  eight  more 
as  part  of  a highly  successful 
and  richly  rewarding  second 
career. 

Waitz  remains  hugely  popu- 
lar with  New  Yorkers  when 
she  returns  to  the  city  each 
autumn  in  the  role  of  celeb- 
rity and  commentator. 

By  the  time  of  her  last  vic- 
tory, Waitz  was  practically  an 
honorary  American.  It  seems 
now  that,  if  the  New  York 
City  marathon  is  to  survive 
and  prosper  for  another  20 
years,  it  is  in  desperate  need 
of  a real  American  hero. 

The  only  figure  from  the 
marathon  to  have  a memorial 
is  Lebow,  whose  statue  looks 
down  on  the  finish  line  in 
Central  Park.  His  successors 
in  the  race  organisation  real- 
ise that  only  the  continued 
success  of  the  event  would 
serve  as  a real  tribute  to  his 
memory. 


Policeman  wins  for  Italy 


Winning  salute . . . Leone 
holds  his  arms  aloft 


Giacomo  leone,  an 

Italian  policeman 
rnnnlng  only  his 
fourth  marathon,  ran  clear 
of  the  field  late  in  the  race 
to  win  the  New  York  City 
event  yesterday. 

Leone,  rmmer-up  in  the 
Venice  Marathon  last  year, 
missed  the  event  last 
month  to  compete  in  New 
York.  It  was  a smart  deci- 
sion by  the  unheralded  Le- 
one, who  on  a day  Kenyans 
were  expected  to  dominate 
became  the  first  Italian 
winner  since  Gianni  Poll  in 
1986. 

Leone  was  timed  at  2hr 
9min  54sec  with  Turbo 
Tumo  of  Finland  second 


and  the  Kenyan  Joseph  Ka- 
man  third.  Kenyans  also 
finished  fourth  and  sixth. 

Anuta  Catuna  of  Roma- 
nia was  a surprise  women's 
winner  in  &28.17  as  the  de- 
fending champion,  Tegla 
Loroupe  of  Kenya,  fluted 
after  leading  early  on  and 
finished  seventh.  Franca 
Flacconi  of  Italy  was 
second  ahead  of  Joyce 
Chepchumba  of  Kenya  and 
the  American  Kim  Jones. 

• Kenya's  Joseph  Chebet 
won  the  Amsterdam  Mara- 
thon in  2.10.67,  finishing 
nearly  90sec  ahead  of  the 
second-placed  pre-race 
favonrlte  Antonio  Serrano 
of  Spain. 


Golf 


Langer 
sweeps 
to  novel 
victory 


Michael  Britten 
In  Hong  Kong 

Bernhard  langeb 

achieved  his  first  vic- 
tory for  14  months 

when  he  overcame  a strong 
challenge  from  South 
Korea’s  Kang  Wook-soon  to 
capture  the  Alfred  Dun  hill 
Masters  here  yesterday. 

The  German  won  by  two 
strokes  after  a closing 
round  of  65  at  Fanling  for  a 
17-under-par  total  of  267, 
with  Kang  (66)  flnishinp  a 
stroke  ahead  of  the  Austra- 
lian Scott  Laycock. 

South  Africa's  Ernie  Els 
(68)  was  joint  sixth  at  10 
under,  Seve  Ballesteros  took 
23rd  place  (73)  and  Colin 
Montgomerie  finished  In 
39th  after  incurring  three 
penalty  shots  at  the  4th  on 
his  way  to  a 76  for  283. 

Langer's  first  success 
sLnce  the  European  Open  in 
Dublin  during  September 
1995  was  his  first  with  the 
broom-handle  putter  he 
first  used  publicly  in  Paris 
eight  weeks  ago. 

He  amassed  25  birdies 
and  an  eagle  on  the  greens 
where  he  won  the  1991 
Hong  Kong  Open  and.  had 
he  not  made  a mess  of  the 
short  15th  in  both  the  third 
and  fourth  rounds,  his  vic- 
tory would  have  been  even 
more  comprehensive. 

Langer  took  six  at  the 
190-yard  par  three  on  Sat- 
urday and  yesterday,  with 
three  strokes  in  hand,  took 
a double-bogey  five  against 
Kang's  two  to  lose  his  lead. 

On  both  occasions  he 
found  poor  lies  when  miss- 
ing the  green  and  was  un- 
able to  reach  it  with 
recovery  chips  from  the 
clinging  cow-grass.  But 
Langer  retaliated  by  holing 
from  just  off  the  next  green 
for  a ninth  birdie  whereas 
the  South  Korean  found 
sand  and  was  unable  to 
make  a par  four. 

Despite  a near  miss  at  the 
17th  and  a brave  long-range 
effort  at  the  last,  Kang  had 
to  settle  for  the  £33,000 
second  prize  which  ensures 
he  will  top  the  Asian  PGA 
order  of  merit. 

“My  future  could  be 
linked  to  the  long  putter.” 
said  Langer.  “It  is  only  the 
fourth  time  I have  used  it 
but  it  is  so  different  that  it 
is  good  for  me.  I don’t  feel 
the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment about  using  it.  You 
don’t  get  paid  for  looking 
good  or  being  stylish.” 

• England's  Laura  Davies 
missed  a three-foot  putt  at 
the  third  extra  play-off  hole 
to  lose  out  to  the  host  coun- 
try's Mayumi  HI  rase  in  the 
Toray  Queens  Cup  in  In- 
ashid,  Japan,  yesterday. 

Davies,  who  started  the 
final  round  four  shots  be- 
hind the  Joint-leader  Hlr- 
ase.  had  eagled  the  par-five 
18th  for  a 68  while  the  Jap- 
anese birdied  it  for  a 72. 
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local  Mini  Cabs 


PRES  ■ j. 

0800-21-31-44 

VW4S 


OR 


insure  with  Eagle  Star 


and  get  a free  courtesy  car 


after  an  accident 


Interested?  Call 


0800  333  800 


EAGLE  STAR 


CourtMy  e*r  I* pwWM wash rapsti* wedom  by  an Ragle  S**  Kith«i»*f  repafret 
I*  *vBll*bl«  tor  aU  oomprehenahv  ccetonw*.  ind  lor  Third  Party,  Rre  andTheft  cusnara 
irtw.  amine  Is  1W  Of  **  reW*L  Avatabta  In  mrintand  Brittle, We  of  Man  and  Ctannel  Wa«ta. 
PboM  tor  «**•  tawraiwe quote BanvS^ 


Hightown  brought  low 


Patrick  Rowley 


IIGHTOWN.  the 
Women’s  National 
I League  champions  who 
represent  England  In  Europe 
next  year,  not  only  suffered 
an  unexpected  reverse  at  Don- 
caster but  crashed  to  their 
heaviest  defeat,  an  8-2  hiding 
by  their  northern  rivals- 
Doncaster  had  previously 
lost  every  league  match 
against  Hightown  but  their 
captain  Karen  O'Neill  said: 
“We  knew  we  could  beat  them 
after  eliminating  them  from 
the  cup  last  winter  hut  8-2! 
Just  everything  went  right 
for  us  in  the  second  half." 

Doncaster,  who  had  man- 
aged only  three  goals  all  sea- 
son, did  not  get  ahead  unto, 
early  in  the  second  period, 
then  scored  six  times  in  the 
last  20  minutes.  Claire  Fergu- 
son got  four  of  the  goals  ln- 


Snooker 


eluding  her  side's  last  three 
in  three  minutes. 

Hightown 's  second  defeat  of 
the  season  sees  them  drop 
into  the  bottom  half  of  the 
table,  six  points  adrift  of  the 
leaders  Slough,  who  handed 
Sutton  their  heaviest  defeat 
Slough  won  6-1  with  the  Eng- 
land internationals  Jane 
Smith  (2),  Julia  Robertson, 
Karen  Brown  and  Mandy  Ni- 
challs  all  scoring  after  a Jane 
Sixsmith  equaliser. 

The  top  three  clubs  in  the 
men’s  National  League  all  led 
3-1  hut  only  the  champions 
Cannock  won.  just  holding  on 
to  defeat  Teddington  4-3. 
They  take  over  top  spot  on 
goal  difference  from  Old 
Loughtonians,  who  were  held 
to  a 3-3  draw  at  home  by  East 

Grinstead,  and  they  are  a 
point  ahead. of  Reading  who 
went  down  5-3  at  GuOdfonL 

Without  their  Olympic  cen- 
tre-half Kalbtr  Takher,  Can-  | 


nock  were  relieved  to  win 
after  an  untidy  game-  They 
presented  Teddington’s  Philip 
McGuire  with  the  game's  first 
goal  and  wasted  one  of  two 
penalties.  A brilliant  reverse- 
stick  sweep  shot  by  the  Olym- 
pic winger  Chris  Mayer  gave 
them  the  lead  for  the  first 
time  in  the  43rd  minute  and 
they  leapt  into  a 4-1  lead  only 
to  fhlter  and  allow  McGuire  to 
complete  his  hat-trick. 

Loughtonians  had  victory 
snatched  from  them  when 
Peter  Bril  scored  at  a 69th- 
mlnute  comer.  The  Olympic 
centre-forward  Danny  Hall 
was  Guildford's  hero  and  his 
six-minute  hat-trick  turned 
the  gamo 

Southgate  missed  the 
chance  to  close  on  the  leaders. 
They  were  held  to  a 2-2  draw 
by  struggling  Surbiton  after 
Jim  Duthle  had  given  South- 
gate  a 2-1  lead  by  scoring 
against  his  former  club. 


Shokat  prepares  for  more  national  service 


Cftra  Evnrton  in  Bangkok 


pHE  Accrlngton-bom  Sho- 
I kat  Ali,  ranked  76  In  the 
| world  and  Pakistan’s  No.  1, 
today  holds  the  key  to  Group 
C on  the  final  day  of  World 
| Cup  round-robin  action. 

' The  25-year-old  with  a Lan- 
cashire accent,  who  also 
spent  five  childhood  years  in 
Mirpur,  last  year  received  an 
out-of-the-blue  call  from  the 
Pakistan  Billiards  and 
Snooker  Association  asking 
if  he  would  consider  utilising 
| his  parental  qualification  to. 
play  internationally.  ■ 

Having  since  visited  Kara- 
I chi  and  Islamabad  tor  tourna- 


ments and  practice,  he  has 
won  seven  of  his  nine  frames 
here  as  Pakistan  stand  second 
with  18  to  England’s  19. 

The  snag  is  that  Pakistan’s 

last  group  Tnatnh  Is  against 
England's  Peter  Ebdon,  Nigel 
Bond  and  Ronnie  O'Sullivan, 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  world’s 
top  eight 

Neither  Mohammed  Saleh, 
who  has  won  seven,  or  Far- 
ban  Mirza,  four,  are  push- 
overs in  one-frame  situations 
but,  without  a couple  of 
frames  from  Shokat  it  Is  un- 
likely that  Pakistan  will  win 
the  four  that  would  guarantee 
them  a place  In  the  quarter- 
finals — unless  Thailand  beat 
United  Arab  Emirates  9-0  to 


force  a one-frame  play-off  be- 
tween Shokat  and  Thailand’s 
No.  l James  Wattana,  who  is 
still  in  the  world’s  top  16. 
Each  frame  Thailand  drop  to 
the  UAE  means  one  tower 
Pakistan  need  to  win. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland 
qualified  for  the  quarter-fin- 
als by  defeating  Iceland  7-2. 
So  will  Northern  Ireland  pro- 
vided they  win  tour  of  today’s 
nine  frames  against  New  Zea- 
land. who  have  made  a late 
run  to  get  into  contention. 

Scotland,  for  whom  John 
Higgins  won  three  frames, 
Alan  McManus  two  and 
Stephen  Hendry  one,  deteated 
Canada  6-3.  Both  teams  qual- 
ify for  the  quarters. 


Basketball 


Little  guys  take  big  tonking 

in  a scarcely  National  Cup 


Robert  Piyce 


IT  took  just  one  round  of  the 
Sainsburys  National  Cup  to 
erase  all  traces  of  National 
League  interest.  The  three 
teams  that  survived  the 
English  Basketball  Associa- 
tion competitions  sub-com- 
mittee's axe  in  May  all  per- 
ished at  the  hand  of 
Budweiser  League  clubs. 

Having  eliminated  22 
National  League  clubs,  it  left 
the  survivors  incapable  of 
competing  by  changing  the 
cup’s  rules  on  foreign-player 
eligibility  to  accord  with  the 
Bud-League's.  Thus  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  since  Oxford 
University’s  Rhodes  Scholars 
dominated  the  competition  in 
the  late  Sixties,  teams  may 
use  up  to  five  foreigners. 

"It’s  nice  to  get  a chance  to 
play  against  the  big  boys.” 

said  Coventry  Crusaders' 


Rugby  League 


coach  and  co-owner  Rob 
Brumfield,  “but  you’re  out- 
gunned before  you  start.” 

Coventry,  thrown  to  the 
Sheffield  Sharks,  actually  did 
best  of  the  National  League 

representatives  on  Saturday. 
They  lost  by  only  30  points, 
86-56,  after  looking  In  desper- 
ate trouble  at  27-11  down  to  a 
team  that  never  lets  up. 

Their  fellow  National  Lea- 
guers from  Ware,  the  Rebels, 
looked  in  fine  shape  three 
minutes  into  the  second  half 
against  Newcastle  when  the 
Eagles'  centre  Mike  New  was 
expelled,  but  they  were  imme- 
diately hit  by  a 22-6  burst  and 
lost  102-70.  Cardiff  Phoenix 
led  the  holders.  London 
Towers,  by  20-18  before  being 
burned  to  a crisp  95-55  defeat. 

Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leicester  and  Thames  Valley 
beat  fellow  Bud  Leaguers  to 
join  Sheffield,  Newcastle  and 
London  in  the  quarter-finals. 


South  Wales  back  on  first  footing 


is  still  a chance 
that  South  Wales  could 
play  to  the  First  Division 
next  season,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  the 
game’s  chief  executive,  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  an 
Inquiry  about  the  position 
of  the  club  bad  been  made 
by  the  businessman  Peter 
Thomas. 

He  was  one  of  South 
Wales’s  original  backers 
but  then  withdrew  from  the 
consortium  to  pursue  his 
Interests  to  basketball  and 
Ice  hockey. 

South  Wales,  after  play- 
ing to  the  Second  Division 
last  season,  were  given  a 


place  in  the  Soper  League 
for  the  1997  season  but  it 
was  then  decided  that  they 
were  not  strong  enough  for 
the  top  flight 

In  lien  they  were  offered 
a place  in  the  First  Div- 
ision. complete  with  finan- 
cial help,  with  a view  to 
their  securing  a place  to  the 
Super  League  to  1998. 

That  offer  was  rejected, 
and  professional  rugby 
league  in  South  Wales  ap- 
peared to  be  dead.  It  is 
understood  that  Thomas 
would  now  like  to  see  the 
First  Division  option 
revived,  although  Lindsay 
admitted  that  time  might 
not  be  on  the  club’s  side. 


Weekend  results 


Soccer 

FA  CARUNG  PREMtEBSWP 


■bcktMRi—  i:a  UtojmI OJO 

Suiun  1 Item  5*5  Alt  29.5* 

lYik»l24  

Black  barn:  PlonaiS  KOnta. 

Hendry.  Lo  Sail'.  liliUctior  iBWin  ^1. 

Wllw*  Sutton  McKinlay.  Ben.  F**,on- 

iiuiuudl  R'fltoY.Martw.Penem.aiwm- 
Uuipprt  Jjmni.  UcAkwr.  Wrtgnt.  Babb. 
U(Mjnjmjn.  Foelor.  Barnes.  Borger 
iCcUymero  Ml  Thomas  StanobY*  ,™'*Va}? 
in.  Uim-o  Sun  (no*  uoooi  Scam,  nuouock. 
Wamor 

Referee!  S Lodge  IBJTWtayl 

DtdnrCo 10)3  Leicester (DlO 

Ward  56  A*  ’&0'6 

WnrtMwtW  logi  . . .. 

Derby  Count*  Haull.  Rowoll.  McGrath. 
LSlirson  tales.  C Powell,  toanovtc  lampoon 
BSi  D Powll  Flynn  DaWy  (SWrrKJso  TO. 
VVJI4  Sum  mol  wood'"  Taylor  Carbon. 

vvilkjm.-'  

1 Cl**  Paolo,  Grayson.  "n«Ww. 

Woes.  Prior  iLawionco  43».  Hin  (Marwall  65k 
iSoK  Lnrwion  TjyVf  < Part  of  651  Ctanag®. 
Hinliiyf  3**&0  inolu&odl  hvtfft.ComfiWI. 
RffomGPBjrfMf  ISuttojo 

Lends ny3  Sundortnd—-  (0)0 

FjiJ2'  AIT  31.667 


Lrnrl-1  Sundsrtnd— - (mo 

For  J 27  AIT  31.667 

Srarpi'K 

Duano  66 

Leeds  United  Ma»lvn  K’oliy  Weltiarall. 
B WWW  Rj<teM.  Wallace.  Bowyer  (Couaom 
79i  Ferri  SfiJipo  Hush.  IX-J’K  Sot*  (on 
uv^ji  K owl'll  Harlo  Jackson. Beeftoy. 
S^ubrbad  Pon>Z  t*aa.  Ho— oy.  Molirtlta. 
icon.  Kelly  1FU0  Ml  Biaeowoll.  Ball.  Cm. 
SKwan  iMulun  7*i  Bridge'.  (Rushs*  6TO  hubs 
imMu&i'Jl  SrnWn  Pro-xv 
nmimrou  0 Dtfv 


Matt  lit d— *—<0*1  CM»oa_— (112 
Peter  rtl  61  0ue*frv3» 

*tr»is9  viaflifii 

ri  itm  (Inland  Soltmolenel.  mm.  May. 
Canfivu.  Bud.  Boctruwn.  P.  Hoyldo.  Keane. 
Srduiei  iPowmev  631  Johnson.  Sotewr. 
£mVs  woi  (iffxf)1  WrfJfll'.  Cmjfl.  G Mvllto, 

VonCerGauw.  . _ 

riMilmi  Hii*-fioocfc.  Pcirottu.  Lebo«»it. C we. 
viallJ  Hirjftre.  W^.  Du&errv.  W 

BAjrtt-o  Mini*  Suwinotixawu  Gullit  Spencar. 

Peacoci  Snckur.  tirodes. 

Rotorua  K W Bur-jo  (Tonypendyl 

Howeaslla—  1113  MMdtes brough  |0)1 

Bi-jiiK-uryWlpem.  Beck  SB 

fj  Alt  36.577 

Lee  74 

Newcastkzz  $ n*c*A.  E»o*.  ABwrt  Pe*«fc. 

fiinv  Loo  Cllkopto  iBvrton  BJJ.  GKwIfl. 
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Referee:  G Willaid  iVtorming) 

ShoRWad mi  Cuuttmimi (0)1 

N'emome  u Lo  TtMtor  50  (peril 

*8  30  106 

SbodtuM  ttnduandny  Pressman  ABnrton. 
Noun.  Pemoridgo.  Newsome.  Wa Aar.  Cortwne 

IHumpnreyj  87).  Booth.  Hyde.  Olkas 

iV.'hittingtum  791.  TrusffuS  (Blinker  hfl  Subs 
(nctusrhlr  Clarke. SkrUnoiilC 
lionilimii|»»im  moodv.  Dodd.  La  Hotter. 
Char  non  Neilson.  Oat  ley  iSlaser  773,  Dryden 
iPoder  Ml.  Lundekvam  iMogllnn  61J.  Borkoikc. 
Ostensiao.  Van  GabDCI  Sum  Inal  usodt 
Bejxua  vvaison 

hbm  a B Wilkie  IChooUr-lo-SBoaB 

POOL  FAPd 
Newcaotle  ....  12  9 a 3 23  13  XT 

Arsenal  . ...  12  7 4 I 24  10  ** 

Wbnbioden 12  7 2 3 22  13  *3 

Liverpool  11  7 2 2 20  11  *3 


Liverpool 


UanUtd  ...  - 

Aston  VHtn 

TotteohaM 

Sbetl  Wad_ 

Brcrton  . 

Derby 

West  Ham. 

Laic  ester  ...  . .. 

Southampton  . 

Mlddlosfat  uuyh . 


12  7 4 1 24  10  *3 
12  7 2 3 22  13  *3 

11  7 2 2 20  11  S3 

12  6 4 2 21  17  *2 
72  S 4 3 23  18  19 
12  5 3 4 IS  11  18 
12  5 2 5 12  11  17 
12  4 4 4 13  17  13 
10  4 3 3 11  11  13 
12  3 5 4 12  14  14 
12  4 2 6 11  16  14 
12  4 2 6 9 15  14 
12  3 4 5 21  17  13 
12  3 4 5 17  21  13 


Leeds  ....  12  4 

Noam  Retest....  12  1 
Coventry  It  1 


12  3 4 S B 14  13 


1 7 11  H 18 
5 B 10  20  8 
S 5 4 14  8 


Btackbunt..-".'.'  12  1 4 7 10  16  7 
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Alt  J5  521 
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Luiigrun  R.irleui  Morrow  Luke 
Referee  P *k(K>  iRadhtlt) 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Batten .it*  Hudderofld (0)0 

Themp'.r.n.'tJ  Alt  IS  665 

V r'jiniar  72 
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Liu1.*'  iinl'l 

Referee  C.  'jr/rgyiiVeATafiamprerri 
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Tiler  20  Alt  35.310 

Y0Hu>65  _ . 
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Referee  LDOkM  lUossleyl. 

■brirhum-  i:d  Ueorpeol (0)0 


Humlnh.r  »11  niwHiiR  tot* 

MW  lean  TO  AHsn6« 

Alt  M.  145  KmtaB 

Nandeh  Oim  Hswnwi.  HHIs.aiUi.Pateton, 
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Raders*  P HdJ»r  fT1J«Bn.  WOW  UUsnd). 
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»R  •>4.7.  IVhaohcuM  44.82 

KatciieuroM 

Grbeabya  Pi>a*<  rr.  Ffkimg  IJobUng  45). 
3ali»ti'<iM  Sirnih  rUnigur  Woods.  CltOds 
■ •.tract  r.«i  Litinatbm  Mondonca  iFbrrastor 
J - .'  BIK* 

Shelf  Utrfc  KOI1,  Ward  Ndson  Hutchison 
k.«»  HJLi.e.'rih  Whrlr.  (Ohorl  781.  Pauefson. 
Ta.r,  ■ lAulkau  lor  Kaichourc  Whltonoudd. 
Luh-  inoiLOkcdi  Tracey 
tie  fere  e>  H Piiuloin  iHudOnrsiWIdl 


00).  Harder.  Sum  (not  uadh  Marie. 

HocWon. 

WMasD  Waftor.  muturk.  Marsh.  Vlvassh. 
Tngmaa  (Keister  B0|.  Mountneld.  Blake. 
Oonows.  ligMDounte,  Wllsoa.  Hodge  (Woman 
80).  Sub  pwi  usedk  Osntoi. 

Reteree  S G Semen  (OsnfOrdL 


Aft  967 

OWUSU7B 

III*"  ^ 

Dobbs* 
smuts  B0 

ACUD7 

Mdottneyafi 

IHttB 

KatttthiH  CO* 

Lynch  a.  147 
NofintnBI(pat4 

Ox  1*  ah  sad— 

Cenfoo32 

AC  1.329 

lDohSriy»(p«  ^ 

tvoebas 

A1C 2492 

. ttorewnth 

Savin  3A  ® 

BOOM  S3 

WMtttksr77 

Att'l22» 

oStaV_ 

Arnold  37 

BrefcaM 

ASM 

Att  4^62 

Greztodl.25 

Howards* 

Wtn  doable . . . Germany’s  Bernhard  Langer  shows  off  the  Alfred  DrmhiD  Masters  trophy,  his  first  triumph  for  14  months, 

and  Thomas  Enqvist  of  Sweden  powers  towards  victory  in  the  Paris  Open  where  he  defeated  Russia's  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov 


Motto  C* (011  Msmnkry— — 1’» 

Deny 62  9te»tt»a 

w 4.3G3  BemwaaB 

Notts  CeentyWsRL  WMW.  »W*sr. 

Murphy.  Hoot.  Kennedy-  5*^- 
Mardndale  (Jonss  6BJ.  A«sftt  plnnen  S«V  ** 
(not  usedl:  Robinson. 

Hseeskisy  Teten  Edw»rdm._Wnleton. 


Danweey.  Taylor.  Spk*.  WatoL  BwdP^O 
SSL  Stevens.  Benrree.  Evnna.  Currie.  Stts  [noi 
Med)-.  Ward.  Halioan. 

ItetereaR  Pearson  (Psterle^. 


Patartinm  (0)0  WaHrpmd  P)0 

An-  roil 

tteMebmeesb  UaHad  ”~T1nli1.  Hudoid, 
Drury.  Basham.  Foran.  Bodley.  WIHte, 
Qimnoton  (H*ion  5*1.  Cteevw.  Charte**  (Howe 
781.  Hougfism-  Sob  (notuosdj:  Carter. 

Mae Sard  Bank*.  Lydtett,  Barlow.  KAr. 
UnKman.  BraMn.  MalUn.  Melton.  Odnn. 
PbAmtt  (Bits  76).  Pisses.  Sobs  (not  aaaaj: 
Bradanew.Onwsie. 
tlafOfeoTE  WeaKHuU). 


Wy— *8-  .0)3  iJgs- — H>» 

Mange  32  Thorpe  «.  84. 86 

Emma  71  (pen).  74  At  7.134 

Plymouth  Argyla  Grobbelaar.  Billy 


L F A PM 

4 30  IB  33 

3 23  11  33 
8 37  21  30 

5 13  19  30 

4 29  22  20 
0 27  21  28 
3 21  13  27 
3 28  16  25 
3 30  IT  28 
8 17  2S  28 

3 15  B 04 
8 19  24  21 

5 20  24  17 
8 23  2S  18 

6 22  ZB  18 
11  20  30  18 

8 18  23  IS 

7 18  26  IB 
t 18  30  18 

8 12  18  12 

9 19  38  12 
8 17  2B  11 


fftoebothsirt  Si).  Wifllana.  Meuge  (LaiWBr 
So).  HaaPKote.  James.  Shopeon.  Corrarv 
ttknan  [PhirupaflO).  Evans.  Barlow. 

Low  uToemFeuar.  James.  ^ Tbootaa.  Rttddot*. 
Oavd.  Johnson.  Hughes,  Alewwdor.  Douglaa 
(Oram  73).  Thorpe.  Showter  (Qaerdcbev  76). 
Son  (not  used);  McLaren. 

RaSaise  AWItey  (WstsaPy. 

risstnn  frrttr  Hutfmhain  —(0)0 

ATAJ87 

hadw  MB  Mlmma.  Gaga.  Barrie*  (Squires 
73).  Ramona.  Wltaox.  Kidd.  Brown  (McOoradd 
27).  Bryaon.  Reeves.  Bsnnoo  (HoHWQ.  Kimna. 
NMbMWn  United  RwreUy.  IracMn.  Rmcoe. 
Dobbin.  Monlngton.  Gayle.  Sandaman. 
Crswlord.  Druse  (Glover  72).  Hayward. 
MeGtattan.  Saba  (Messd^StnMi.  OoottMn. 
Raters,  a Cate  (Boone) 


AKMB4 

Bsdnot  fsiuHi  Jones.  Connedy.  Todd. 
Banned  Hyn*  otmtng.  Dtekan  (Sssria  77). 
Me  ruder.  Angell.  Ctsaco  (Match  S3).  Jeans. 
Sub  (not  used):  Ware. 

ariaaol  cay  myior.  Oware.  Barnard.  Edwarda, 
Taylor.  Black  more.  Goodridge.  Carey. 
Agosdno.  Goetar  (Seal  SB).  Bremen  (PanrMgs 
88).  Sub  (not  ussdl:  UttAary- 
natsrssT  Jones  (Barrow). 

P W D L F A PM 

HI  ~ 17  10  4 3 29  19  34 

Brantford- 17  9 S 3 28  19  33 

Crewe.—- 17  10  1 6 28  15  31 

My 17  8 « 3 22  IS  SO 

VMM 17  0 0 3 20  15  30 

■wdtta 16  7 8 1 24  17  38 

Bristol  CSy 17  8 4 5 32  19  38 

LaMtt 18  8 4 4 24  18  38 

|-Bsal«ifli~1 17  8 3 6 15  14  *7 

11.  r kg  erf 17  7 S 6 21  20  38 

Bristol  Hewars—  17  0 7 4 16  IS  *8 

Burnley 17  7 3 7 23  21  34 

York 17  8 4 7 21  23  S3 

PtfeuBi 17  5 8 6 21  23  31 

Hnanabery 17  5 5 7 18  23  30 

If  17  5 4 817  22  18 

mai  kiinnf If  4 7 6 « TS  18 

Pet-bnrseyb—  17  3 8 8 25  30  IT 

Notts  Conty 17  4 8 8 13  18  17 

BuMiiawnnth 17  5 2 10  13  21  17 

Pri— 17  4 4 9 15  20  18 

We*,  at 17  4 4 9 15  23  18 

Huthaiheni 17  S 4 10  18  28  13 

Wyoonbe 17  2 5 10  14  29  11 


Watfeml -(1)2  ttreeatafri (0)0 

Gibbs  26  A*  11.448 

Mooney 80 

Watford  Millar,  Gibbs.  Easton.  Penrlos 
(RobtaonSOt.  MBten-Pags.  Bsreisy.  Aodroan 
(Whitt  SB).  Goal  Wtfllaias.  Palmer.  Mooney. 
9itt  (not  used)!  ChsndiarliM 
BmtH.dDaeidsn.lMdte.  Anderson.  Ashby. 
McGhee.  HuKMngs.  Aasbo  (Onrtgle  eg).  Sod*. 
Fonder,  Bent  Taylor.  Sobs  (not  oMd):  Heresy. 
Fernandas. 

(Morse  G Prankiand  (Mlddtesbnxigh). 


ConnoUyS 
Morris  3B 
OwanSB 


Curtlm  26  (pan) 

LormorSfi 

AK4.1S0 


i Cartwright  Brace.  Hardy,  Hughes, 
Humes.  Carey.  Cha*  (Jonas  31).  ItasaH 
(Opbi  801.  CormoBy.  Morris.  WartL  Sob  (not 
o*90);3klmer. 

Cl Mercer.  Howto.  JoM  (Lormor 

BSI.  Curtta.  Wllllaraa.  Dycfta.  Beaamoot 
(Howard  33).  Hodwvt.  Lund  {Morris  SOL 
PerWns.SCotL 
Reteree  C Foy  (SI  Helena). 

Vorit P)1  IMtt (0)0 

Murry  61  AK53S8 

r«k  CM.  McMBtn.  HttL  Pap par.  TUS0. 
Berras.  Murty.  Butters.  Tobon.  Bttt  Itmterortt- 
SuM  (nttuasd)-Afl*L  Randttl  CttnpbaA 
Berate*  Bsrastord.  Parkinson.  Eyre*. 
Harrison.  Swan.  Brest.  Manhsw  (Walter  SB). 
Smith.  Hogan.  Barnes  (Cooke  48).  Gteghore. 
Sub  (not  uMd):  HoytencL 
IMforeo  D Pugh  (WhTtt) 


Pidtdi  Grey.  Fonaoma.  FarreQ.  Johnson. 

Hill.  Gouck.  RumS  (Thompson  ytt.  PaMer. 

Lsonvd.  PM Waft  Share  Sre»  (net  ossd): 


Mr  Ctty  Bayes.  Rtehantton.  Hughes. 
Myers,  Btefes.  Hww  (Rstti  66L  Rowbottem. 
Hodges  (Sharps  BQ.  BreMttte.  BaM*. 
ClaoMkh.  M (not  uaadL  Mritennau. 
ttafaree  W C Burns  (Bcarhsroogh). 


TMrdDMsfcxi 


CMSria mo  ttjga^-- (1)3 

Aft  8235  Diaz  SAB 

SavOoBO 

Cardtla  Onttad  Calg.  Dalap.  Arcbdatcon. 
Walling-  Shlnlltl.  Pounawaichy.  Thomas. 
Peacock.  Smart  (Jansen  70).  I (ay  sard.  Pltttoa 
(Conway  COL  Bob  (netimed)-  Bask. 

Wigan  Att—M  I-  Budar.  X BuM.  Johoaon. 
Qroonall.  Pander.  Morgan.  Diaz.  Jones. 
Seville.  Manstaz.  Sharp.  Subs  (not  usady 
Btggms.  KIHord,  Lows. 

RaCaree  I Crutrsbenxa  (Hartlapool). 


TorpeyB7  A3  3333 

l CHy  FiQMtuiio,  Brown  (Hogg*  78). 
Ctoda.  Wsfur.  Edward*.  JpnSK  JanHitt. 
Penney.  Torpey.  Mo  try  (CLeary  64).  Coates. 
Sub  [no*  used);  McDonald.  _ __ 

Hm  if  i in iiHiiii  Town  Woodman,  Ctarisen. 
Maddtton  (Leo  74).  Sampson.  Wwburttn, 
Ftenrie.  PwrtttL  Raah.  Cocpr  (WMtt  66). 
Grayson.  OYhaa  (Humor  71*. 
naforee  ft  8tytea  (WaterioovSte). 

P W D L F A PM 

Watt 77  72  7 4 29  13  37 

Cambridge  UM.-  17  18  3 4 26  20  S3 

WWM 17  10  2 5 29  20  33 

fwlnafu^ — 17  7 8 2 27  19  38 

Talib 17  8 5 4 22  18  *8 


14  8 2 
13  7 4 

13  7 3 

14  7 1 
11  8 3 
14  5 4 

13  5 3 

14  3 2 
14  S 2 
14  4 4 
13  5 1 

13  4 3 

14  4 3 
14  4 3 

10  4 Z 
13  3 4 

11  4 1 

12  3 3 

13  3 3 
11  1 4 


L F A PM 
1 21  9 38 

1 20  17  37 

4 32  25  38 

2 27  18  33 

3 19  19  *4 
8 25  21  2* 
2 14  5 *1 

5 14  14  19 
8 21  19  48 
7 2*  24  17 

7 19  2B  17 

8 12  16  18 

7 IS  20  18 

8 25  25  1 8 
7 18  24  1 9 
7 20  29  IS 

4 16  11  14 

6 17  20  18 
6 14  18  18 

6 13  18  19 

7 13  21  1* 

8 12  17  T 


first  PMaMw  Alctenrira  Tn  3,  Barton 
Rvrs  1;  Dsalngeuika  Tn  ft  Marlow  1;  Berit- 
hsmstsd  Tn  ft  Croydon  ft  Bognor  Regis 
Tn  4.  Bfllertcay  Tn  1;  Convey  Wand  ft 
Wokingham  Tn  1;  Hampton  ft  Walton  & 


17  8 4 5 22  16  *8 

16  7 4 S 19  16  *8 


- 16  7 4 4 18  13 


>_T 17  7 3 7 23  24  *4 

17  5 8 4 16  IB  *8 


17  0 4 7 23  18  ** 


Catetasttw  _(1H  CanBff — 881 

DuguUia  WhM  67  (pen) 

ItrtMk 

Cululraattr  Unttrrl  Embttaon.  ftenns.  Bttt. 
McCarthy  (Gregory  06).  Greene.  Locke,  Fry, 
Wilkins.  Whitt  on.  ftoguld  (Rslnslt  74). 
Abraham*  (Adcore  «ft 

Cardiff  City  Elliott.  Fuming,  Gardner. 
Eckhartn.  Jarman  [Ssddatey  48).  Young. 
MWdteton.  Fowler  (Bemwa  m White.  Date. 
Ptimtrth*.  Sub  (noc  used):  Lloyd. 

Refereo  R J Hants  lOttordL 


7 4 20  17  S* 
3 0 19  21  21 


a 17  6 3 8 19  23  21 

- 17  4 8 S 19  22  20 

17  5 5 7 IT  22  30 

Ml 17  6 5 7 11  14  SO 

17  4 7 6 17  19  19 

17  5 3 9 IB  22  18 

17  5 2 10  15  24  IT 

17  4 4 9 22  30  19 

17  4 3 10  16  23  18 

17  3 3 11  14  32  1* 


Oyda — (1)3  Ayr (2)2 

Brownlie  39  KteralidM 

Amend  94  bgUdb23 

AC  1.207  Kerrigan  71 

Iteferwa  K ETqpsr  IBUagmft 

P W D L F A PM 

Ayr 12  8 2 1 26  12  28 

UaMgsese 12  8 3 1 29  9 27 

12  7 3 2 21  9 34 

Niwtw II  6 2 4 11  12  17 

Oyda 12  4 3 6 13  17  18 

Owe  in  o*  Booth-  12  4 3 5 13  22  18 

«Midiuutfirir-  12  3 3 4 18  8 14 

Batth 11  2 4 5 11  13  lO 

Piiwilitel  12  1 3 8 10  20  8 

■write  1 2 0 14  38  8 


Horsham  ft  Layton  Pennant  1.  Unfaridga  1: 
Thame  Utd  ft  Motaaey  ft  Tooting  A 
Mitcham  Utd  i.  Abingdon  Tn  I;  Wfiytalaafe 
1.  Chaaham  Utd  3:  Worthing  4.  Maktan- 
haad  Utd  ft  Yauonri  DMaieet  Banataad 
Ath  1.  Whrenhoa  To  2;  BttHord  Tn  1,  Til- 
bury  ft  Cheshire  1,  Bathing  1;  Hamel 
Hempstead  ft  Hungsriord  Tn  1;  Werabtey 
Z Coliter  Row  ft  Romford  ft  Third  Dte- 
Miew  Cambartey  Tn  i.  Soumafl  t:  Horn- 
church ft  Trfng  Tn  ft 


Maghull  3.  St  Helera  Tn  1 (aa»). 


Uriugsaan— W Dwrwbw 

Yoong  17  ac  IB* 

Harvey  71.3* 

OofttaS* 

ARaynsBS 

Radsrss  HDMtea  (Moths  nvaH). 


Street  ft  Ounsttm  Fad  2:  SWklon  3,  Dur- 
ham C ft  Gutaborough  Tn  0.  w Auckland  ft 
Seahom  R3  0.  Murtoa  3. 


Charthm  Ath  1.  Swthand  Utd  1;  Chelsea  ft 
Cambridge  UaJ  3;  FuBmm  a,  L Oriere  3; 
Ipywlch  D.  Tottenham  ft  Mllhran  1.  Qiaing- 
nam  ft  Portsmouth  o.  wen  Ham  ft  OPR  4, 
Arsenal  ft  wutfcmd  ft  Norwicb  C l 
teennd  Dtririuie  Barnet  1.  Souhampton 
ft  Branttord  3.  Bristol  Rvrs  St  Brighton  1, 
Reading  ft  C Palace  B,  Bristol  C 1;  Swin- 
don 1.  Orion!  Utd  i;  Tottenham  1.  Wimble- 
don v.  Wycombe  0,  Luton  Tn  1.  Poet- 
riot*  Bournemouth  v Col cheater  UKL 


TIT  Alt  CUP  (MohaH.  India);  India  2 83-8 
(M  AzharudtBn  94.  5 Tendulkar  6ft  R Qre- 
vld  38).  Australia  984.  India  won  by  Hv« 


HtulfbKFM  CUP)  Pool  Ai  Benetton  Tra- 
“'•*  7:  C-ash  Si.  Oj»  Pontypridd  IB 

p W D L F A PM 
Dei  4 J 0 1 141  69  8 

B«ll  4 3 ct  1 138  68  8 

PaMmrttd  J ) n 1 g;  to  t 

BwnettenT  J I O 3 106  139  2 

Edinburgh  * 0 0 4 71  199  0 

Pool  Bt  Lc-rcrc'.ei  A.  LlnncJII  16.  Loinstor 
-J  .'3 

p W D L F A Pts 
Lricsster  . 4 j 0 0 114  43  B 

LlanalS  J 3 0 2 9T  B1  4 

^Mertai  J 0 2 86  109  4 

f*1  J 1 0 3 137  1D3  2 

Seottlafi  8 4 1 D J BO  ITS  2 

Pool  Ct  Hn'1-ou.HL  iu  Caledonia  35.  Ul- 
Mttl.  Brivn  17 

P W D L F A PM 


P W D L F A PM 
4 4 0 0 108  86  8 

4 3 b I 131  33  « 

* 2 0 2 S3  109  4 

4 1 0 J 7S  87  Z 

4 0 0 4 11T  158  O 


l ot  gut  Two.  Bedford  04.  Moaalay  ft 
Blaewieath  2*.  Rugby  3ft-  Coventry  17. 
Newcastle  ift  NotBngnam  18.  Wakstlsld 
40:  menmond  64.  Waterloo  13;  Rotherham 
2ft  Ldn  SCOtDah  18. 

P W D L F A PM 


9 7 2 0 463  181  18 
> 9 7 1 1 530  12*  1«l 


Pool  ft  Milan  71.  w^apu  33:  Toulouse  80, 
MLir.h'i  1 9 

p w o L F A PM 


Coventry B 7 f 1 382  128  IS 

Radford 9 8 0 3 274  202  IS 

WteaHrid g 5 0 4 260  219  td 


4 3 a 1 US  97  S 

4 3 0 I 1ST  148  8 

4 0 0 2 156  116  4 

4 ; 0 2 109  135  4 


—m  mm  . . 1 ; a ; i«  us  4 

M2sn  4 0 0 4 73  141  O 

EUROPEAN  CONPnWCt  Pod  Al 

ClrrrL.  ni-Ferrjnd  55  Nmspon  1«:  Sold  57. 
Nrat'idnn  34 

P W □ L F A PM 
«■■■  ...  . b 5 O 0 1S6  B2  10 


1 9 9 0 4 191  186  IO 

A 5 9 4 Z«3  285  IO 

■ 9 5 0 4 272  299  10 

9 2 0 7 126  475  4 


> g 1 0 a 168  322  3 

owi 9 1 8 « 179  402  2 

9106  13Z  ssr  a 


5*01  211  74  S 

5302  166  115  8 
5 2 0 3 9B  1S8  4 
0 1 0 4 113  so?  2 
S 0 0 5 108  719  0 


Peal  ftt  Dm™  Bucharest  19.  Bristol  18; 
Vurvmrm  11  C-nJres  16  rnsTiif  ill  Tl  u 
j’tP.  v Bridgend 

P W D L F A Pis 
Castro*  5 5 0 0 307  71  IO 

Marbnww  6 j 0 1 161  so  S 

O Biwwarest  . i ? 1 7 109  213  B 

■rMgmill  - * 1 1 2 94  120  a 


1 f a 4 128  08  * 

72  in  o 


HUH  NATIONAL  (IkOW  Teased 
BMeloni  Aberavon  18.  Bonymaan  Si 
Blackwood  20.  Afisrcynon  ift  ataosteg  13. 
Cross  Keys  4ft  pontypoot  31.  UWK 
16-50U1H  Wales  PoUca  38.  Abarwiefy  19. 
CLUB  UTOtth  Ayr  17.  Gtaagow  S ft 
B^jgar  4S.  Otenmnaa  7;  BtomteghamfStili- 
hull  10.  New  Brighton  1ft  BgrtWfltenulr  at. 
Plaston  L Si  Coratarphlna  4T.  Edinburgh  W 
ft  Curia  54,  Ainwlek  tft  Derby  2ft  Sbwr- 
bridga  37;  DtSMsa  H8FP  87,  Harioo  FP  33; 
Hawick  48.  Selkirk  27;  Mgn  Wyoomba  17. 
Ealing  15;  HMieadAtordanNfl  19.  Glasgow 
A Aft  KHmomock  19.  Gordon  Ian*  2ft  Kirk- 
eaMyft  W Swdsnd  45:  UefiftsM  2ft  Buraon 
28;  MetroBa  24.  Kata  3*:  Psablaa  8.  Jed- 
tbrest  37:  Watumens  ZB.  EdMwigh  Aoed 
2ft  WBccastar  39.  Loughborough  U 20. 


Longer  (Gar)  08.  87,  89.  66.  388  K Woofc- 
soon  (S  Kor)  64,  70. 89. 8ft  270  S Lsycocfc 
(Aua)  88. 08. 65. 71. 37T  8 Ruangfclt  (Than 
87.  87.  87.  TO.  an  S Lesrisy  (Aua)  70.  84, 
Oft  71.  224  E Be  (SA)  71.  8ft  6ft  8ft  S 
Taylor  (US)  87  89  68  7a  378  G CTwtmuy 
(Aua)  70.88.71.  Oft  R Kaplan  (SA)  72. 88. 
86.  71:  H Votte  (Tan  87.  8ft  88.  74.  378 
□ Baulat  (HK)  71. 71. 87. 87:  C Kamps  ISA] 
71,65. 71.  CftC  Gray  (Aua)  71, 8ft  68. 71:  J 

Cooper  lAua]  68.  87.  6ft  72 

•AHttlWN  WORLD  OPBI  (BrsaettML 
GoorgteV  1 sttt  rnarfl  reond  auetwe 
(US  unless  staled):  202  3 Mach  88. 8ft  70. 
208  F NotHlO  (N2)  Bft  88.  72.  307  C 
Stodar  SB.  89.  70.  203  P Stewart  89.  68, 
?!.  208  D Chopra  (Swe)  Oft  70.  70.  »*«  N 
Price  (Zbh)  68.72.  70:  D Love  70.  87,  73. 
21t  T Barrangor  8ft  7ft  7ft  31*  G Maria 
(06)  89.  72. 71:  M Calcsvecctiia  7ft  7ft  7z. 
213  M Gnmbsrg  (Site)  73.  89.  71;  P J 
Cowan  71.  7ft  72. 318  P Brgadhurst  (OB) 
GS,  73.  7ft  S pleach  Ift  Bft  7ft  C WDDams 
(OB)  71.  «7.  78 

TORAY  MB*  CUP  (inashild.  Jopnr): 
LoerRng  fired  reerasi  312  M Hhasa 
(Japan)  7ft  7ft  72  (winner  tn  ptay-aO);  L 
DBvWS  (GB)  71.  7ft  Aft  213  H KobayasW 
(Japan)  87. 74. 72  214  B WMtahead  (US) 
7ft  7ft  TO  218  S Redman  (US)  7ft  74,  Tl: 
M WDI  (US)  89.  71.  78.  Aim  221  C Pierce 
(GB)  rr.  7ft  7ft  223  A Matthew  (GB)  7ft 
7®.  73.  220  P Wrigre  (GB)  70.  7*.  77. 


Tennis 


Past  C<  ConnacW  33.  Oirol  IBCunvanr  B. 
TpL-iiin  ji  PmfovB  ft  jg 

P K D L F a PM 
HurtlpiatM  5>  5 D D SOP  BS  10 


Rugby  League 


Tnufawr 

CsmwU 


S 4 0 I 164  102  3 

S 2 0 3 94  131  4 

. S 2 0 3 122  173  4 

5 1 fl  4 «8  WO  2 

a 1 0 4 106  169  a 


flATlOHAL  CONPamCR  LKAOUB 
PrsmlsTi  Dudlay  H<R  1ft  Saddlewcrth  u; 
Haworth  3ft  Utah  Minora  Z7.  PM  Hu 
■riant  Boncvr  Maid  44.  BtedOHCaK  IB: 
Bari  Leads  18.  MoMgraen  21.  Seared 
Otrittoet  Ecdsa  8.  Shaw  Cross  1ft  Ner- 
manton  ft  RadhHf  4ft  SUrteugh  12. 
Fariheretene  Amateur  14;  York  Acorn  SB. 
New  Ears***  is. 


OfTRRNATIONAL  (London):  SOkrel  1. 
wniemsens  (Bal)  e3mhi  Usac;  2.  D WU- 
Ismssns  (Bat)  ar  aasre;  ft  P Trtabal  (Lux) 
1.3ft 


Equestrianism 


P W D L F A PM 
8 6 1 1 40  17  13 
e 8 1 1 31  11  18 


6 6 0 a 30  17  18 


8 6 1 2 20  17  18 
8 4 3 1 as  18  IB 
8 4 0 4 18  28  13 
8 3 1 4 29  27  IO 
8 3 1 4 23  23  IO 
8 2 2 4 18  23  8 
8 2 1 5 12  28  T 


Wovfd  Cup  1 nfittirr  1.  Global  Laroy 
Brown  (W-J  van  Der  Sdian*.  Nath)  dear 

33J6recs;  ft  Prtemos  (L  Dewbaum.  Gar) 

dear  33JJ8;  ft  Airborne  MontadOO  (R-Y 
Boat  Fra)  ctear  3341.  ttrtariw  Wriham  (J 
Whitaker)  * faults  IN  rf;  Two  Step  (M  WW- 
ttkeri.  Hi  Otto  (G  BWIngkwi)  bate  8 faults 
In  1st  rtL  (brand  Prbo  1.  Backoa  Z (J  Larv 
sMl  Mate)  clear  3622:  ft  Dug's  Mr  Blue 
(9  Romp.  N«b)  dear  3574  A Roefwr  (A 
Ladannaaw.  Fre)  dear  SftGft  4.  It’s  Ota  (G 
BUItnglon)  dear  37 JB.  Moot  8.  Wdham  (J 
WM taker.  GB)  6 tsula  94ft 


nrat  DMotera  Da  salon  ft  ShaNefd  ft 
BournviHa  ft  St  Album  3 Bromtey  4. 
Stourpori  Z Brooktands  1.  Trojsna  i; 
Portsmouth  ft  Warrington  *;  Crostyx  ft 
Hariaston  t;  Don casre-  ft  Gioa.C  ft  EOg- 
bastan  2,  n rebrands  4;  Hull  1.  Lewes  Z 
Indian  Gym  2.  Oxford  U 1;  taca  ft  Oxtord  a 


Hockey 


nmutmni  uuuotMMft  im  b stonont 
ft  Cantos  C 5;  Coichaefor  1.  Chelmsford  6: 
Ipawtch  ft  Sudbury  ft  Paterboro  3.  Cantos 
Un*v  Z ReObrldgs  1.  Derstteffl  ft  IMnll 
m«b  1.  Cantos  C ift  ft  Ipswich  13:  ft 
Paterboro UQh  72.  adteedsi  Blossom&sld 


1.  Khotsa  4;  Henaton  A Coventry  ft  Uer- 
borna  3.  Btomrich  3;  Nottingham  ft  N Notts 
1;  Otton  0.  L Sbdantt  4.  Etaudbigsi  1, 
Loughborough  10:  ft  Nonngtwn  ft  ft  Hsr- 
Oarna  ft  Hat  Go  Ben  Rhyoflng  1.  Fanny 
1:  Harrogate  ft  Norton  4;  Neston  ft  Bank- 
ers 1:  Ramgarnfa  ft  8outte>otl  1;  fttring- 
aslda  2.  Tlmperley  ft  Swolweil  2.  Cheater 
ft  iwbii  n 1 aw  1,  Norton  in  2,  Timpanoy 
1&  ft  Nation  12.  «M«M  Andtortonc  ft 

Kgh  Wycombe  1;  Beckenham  4.  Bourne- 
mouth 1:  Faraham  ft  Tunbridge  Walla  1; 
Gore  Court  e.  Romgabia  5;  Hampstead  2. 
Winchester  £ Metdertoead  4.  WoMngfiam 
2:  O KJnge  ft  Wimbledon  4;  0 WhRgHlteM 
4.  Woking  1;  RldiiMnd  4,  Ashford  1;  8pen> 
car  ft  CMcheeur  4.  SHadtogtt  1.  Htonp- 
ataed  13;  ft  Ancnorians  13:  ft  Gore  Corel 
1ft  Wood  Both  ft  Plymouth  ft  Bristol  U ft 
Swansea  Z Ctevydgn  ft  RoMmoiw  C Lion 
ft  Uan  ft  T vale  *;  WSH  ft  Wht&temte  ft 
RttadMvsr  1.  Robinsons  I5:ft  Bath  Buccs 
1A 1 Whitchurch  10. 

W8LBH  NATIONAL  LKAOVN  CenlUf  Ate 
1.  Haverfordwest  ft  Cotwyn  Bay  1.  UWC  1: 
Nssrimm  A Pontypridd  ft  Swansea  A Rsn- 
BrtRftCalwyn  Bair  ft  Poreypridd  T.Haver- 
tofdreeat  2.  Swansea  ft  Newtown  4.  UWIC 
ft  Psntute  ft  Carditt  Ath  2.  . 


l.i  k 1 p* ■*  re  isteia  tli  . P/  wi  ■ 


wool’s  NATIONAL  LEAOUB  Pre- 
Briar  DMstoK  Doncaster  ft  Hghtown  Z 
ipewteh  ft  Leicester  ft  Sutton  1.  Stough  ft 
Trojans  A CSfton  6. 

P W D L P APte 

Wswrii  — . 6 4 1 0 16  4 1* 

CRfton 6 3 1 1 15  7 10 

teawlcfi 6 3 11  9 - 6 10 


tor  5 2 1 2 n 10  7 

m S 2 1 2 11  18  7 

S’  2 0 5 16  II  8 


6 0 2 3 8 16  3 


Barford  T ft  itevant  1:  Guildford  ft  Reef- 
ing A'  Hounotew  I.  Canterbury  >;  OU 


Loughtontan*  ft  E Grtnriaed  3:  Surbiton  ft 
Southgate  £ TedduiEiton  3.  Cannock  4. 


_ 5 D 1 4 8 17  1 

Hrat  BlrtriBM  Bradmell  1,  Bradford  ft 
Chelmatord  1.  Own  4;  5 Badans  a Canter- 
bury ft  Wimbledon  1.  Btusrurts  0.  are 
mbk  1.  own  18:  ft  wlmbfodon  1ft  ft  Cin- 
rebreyZ. 

9«  pm  id  MilWrw  Bmaute  ft  Louriiboro 
Students  3:  Old  Loughtonlaw  4.  Sherwood 
A 91  Albans  1.  Woking  z W Wttnay  9. 
Eaflng  ft  SSaetatea*  1.  OM  Lovghtonisn* 
1ft  ft  Loughborough  13;  3,  waring  12. 


m 


-,»r 


D l F 
4 0 as 

1 8 31 

4 3 2* 

2 5 31  : 

1 4 28 

3 4 22 

2 820 

1 S 26  - 

5 s 18  : 

4 6 15 
S 3 13 


S 3 S 20 
fi  3 819 
5 5 3 7 17 

3 4 3 6 21 

3 7 20 

a 5 17 

S 6 is 

2 8 18 

4 8 20 

5 MS 

3 9 19 


ft  FlahM  Alteatlc  London  1;Trottbri<tebTn 

2.  Weymouth  Z Waston-S^tare  0.  Yaw  Tn 
1:  Wttnay  Tn  0.  CJevedon  Tn  ft  _ . 

scnwnx  omacr  uuoub 
DMdow  Caine  Tn  5.  Barnstaple  Tn  2; 
Chard  Tn  3.  Elmore  ft  Taunton  Tn  ft  Bris- 
tol MF  ft  Wesibury  UM  1.  Mangotefiaro  Utd 


■ xMMia  of  WALHSi  Briton  Ferry  4. 
Holywell  ft  Caernarfon  Tn  2.  Cwmbran  3. 
Caersws  0.  Ton  Pantre  3;  Camaas  Boy  0. 

Ebbre  Vale  2:  Con  nan's  Ouay  t.  Barry  Tn  * 

Conwy  1.  Rite  Tn  V.  Inter  CabW-Tri  1. 
NawTn  ft  Pbrihmadog  4.  uansamttraid  1; 
Rhyl  0,  Aberystwyth  Z Welshpooi  A Ban- 

nwuuutt  PreirMr  RMsMei  Ante 
a Glenavon  0:  Cnisadani  ft  Otentoran  3: 
Unheid  1.  CUitonvme  1:  Ponadown  2. 
Calamine  2.  Ffret  DhrMlem  Ballymena  A 
Lama  Z Carr k*  2.  Omagh  Tn  Sr.  Dtatlllery 
ft  Bangor  1;  Nbwry  J.  SaWpc tan  2. 

FAI  NATIONAL  UJWIIB  Premier  Otv- 
Irirn-  Bray  twrera  0.  Finn  Harps  1:  Dun- 
dalk 0.  Cock  C l;  Shamrock  Rvrs  1.UCD1. 
Derry  C 1.  St  Patricks  Am  1:  Home  Farm 
Everton  0.  Shalboume  3. 

FA  WOMAN’S  PB2MJ8B  LRAOUR* 
Ham  - NvWm  Arsenal  Ladles  7. 
Southampton  Saints  ft  Croydon  Ladies  ft 
MlHwall  Lionesses  1;  Doncaster  Bellas  1. 
Liverpool  FC  Ladles  ft  Everton  Ladles  4, 
Tranmere  Rov  Ladles  ft  Ilkeston  Tn  Ladles 
1,  Wembley  Ladles  7. 

ITALIAN  UMRI*  Bologna  3.  Roma  ft 
Cagiiart  ft  PenigiB  1:  Juvantus  1.  Napoli  1: 
Lazio  0,  Vicenza  ft  Milan  1.  Alalanta  1: 
Sampooria  A Piacenza  ft  Udlnese  2.  Reg- 


aiana  1;  Verona  ft  Inter  1 
Kgtt  1.  Inter  (P8.  Pts  17):  2.  Vicenza  (8-18): 
A Juvantus  (8-151 

MITCH  'Ware—  wiuem  II  Tilburg  0. 
Ain  Amsterdam  i:  TWenta  Enschede  1. 
PSV  Smitovan  ft  Grordngan  0.  Fayanoard 
1:  Utrecht  A NAC  Breda  1:  Votondam  1. 
RKCwaafwgkO.  Settettayt  AZ  AikmaarO. 
Haaranvaan  ft  NEC  Mlmegen  A Sparta 
Rottwdam  % Roda  JC  Karkrade  A Graals* 
chap  Doattnefiam  fl.  nridsya  Fortuna  3B- 
tard  1 Vttaasa  Amharo  &.  L— Hag  sttod- 
te«re  1.  PSV  Eindhoven  (PI*.  Pts33).  2. 
Payanoord  (l«-32);  A Ajax  Amsterdam 
(W-26). 

FRRNCII  UAOUB  SMurdayi  Monaco  A 
Bordeaux  l;La  Havre  0.  Auxarre  ft  Names 
A Sbasbowg  ft  Lyon  ft  Ratines  0;  Lana  A 
idea  ft  Gutngamp  ft  Metz  1:  Cannes  D. 
une  1;  Mmualllar  ft  Maraeilte  ft  Nancy  1 . 
Ca an  ft  » sedtoa  sfttiJI  i|ii  1.  Monaco 
[PI 5,  PB29);  ft  Parts  St  Germain  (14-29); 
A Auoarra  (16-28). 

n— AM  111!  1 ~nlii||ini 

1.  Saturdton  SI  Pauli  ft  Vffi  Stuttgart  1: 
Warder  Bremen  0.  Hamburg  ft  Senates  1. 
Boruscla  Dortmund  ft  Arminla  Biafetsid  1. 
Fortuna  Dueaseldori  0;  Duisburg  1.  Frei- 
burg 4:  Bayer  Leveikusan  3 Bonrasla 
Moanchangfate»ch  0.  Friday:  Bayern  Mu- 
nich 1.  1880  Munich  V.  Bochum  1.  Hans  a 
Rostock  ft  Leading  shuiiM— * 1.  Bayern 
Munich  (P73.  Rs39J:  ft  VtB  Stuttgart 
(13-27):  A Bayer  Leverkusen  (13-27). 
pafmtauim  LRAOUEi  Setubel  1.  Sal- 
guoJros  1:  Bsfsnenaoa  ft  Marttkno  ft  Laca 
A Rfo  Ave  Z Urvao  LeMa  ft  Chaves  1;  G» 
Vicerite  0.  Estrala  Amadors  1;  Porto  3.  Fer- 
ansa  Ct  GUmaraas  2.  Esplnno  A tstis 
d«p  Brega  1.  sporting  ft  Uwteg  staod- 
bRtt  1,  Porto  (PS.  Pts23);  ft  Sporting 
(9-18);  A Banflca  (8-19). 

SPANISH  LBAQURa  Valencia  ft  Vanado- 
iid  4;  Sevilla  4,  Athletic  Bilbao  Z Logrones 
ft  Extremadura  0;  Zaragoza  1.  Deporovo 
Coruna  ft  Real  Sadadad  ft  Hercutas  1: 
Espanyoi  0.  Rayo  VaUacano  ft  AUaiica  Ma- 
drid 3.  Oviedo  a Sattttitefi  Racing  San- 
tander 1.  Real  Bails  1. 

HUMAN  LRAGUa  Seturdpyi  Lommal 
A Ekanm  ft  Anderiecht  a Molenbaek  1: 
Antwerp  4.  Genk  ft  Ghent  1,  Sint  TruMen 
1;  Lokaren  4.  Mechelen  ft  Piklayt  Cerda 
Brugge  ft  Standard  Uega  4. 

WORLD  CUP  QUALIFIER  (Washington): 
CONCACAR  Orre  A:  UtUted  States  ft 
Guatemala  a 

LEADING  OMIWXHttM  (total):  PA 
Carling  Premlarshlpc  13  Wright 
(Arsenal);  Ravanaill  (MWdlasbrough).  11 
Ferdinand  [Newcastle).  10  La  Tisslar 
(Southampton).  8 Angetl  (Sunderland;  8 
lor  Stockport):  Shearer  (Newcastle): 
Fowler  (Liverpool).  8 Ekofcu  (Wlmbtedon): 
Vi elll  (Cnalsaa):  Anrotrong  (Tottenhamj: 
Gayle  (Wlmbiadon).  YorVe  (Aston  villa); 
Beckham  (Man  Utd):  Berger  (Liverpool).  S 
Booth  (Shat)  Wad).  WaUuriwkte  Ltepm 
First  Phidav  is  McGinlay  (Bolton).  12 
Sheron  (Stoke)-  11  Aldridge  (Tranmere); 
Blaks  iBofton).  IO  Bull  (Wolverhampton); 
Hopkln  (Crystal  Palace).  8 Freed  man 
(Crystal  Palace):  Jemson  (Oxtord  Utd): 
Naylor  (Port  Voter.  Stewart  (Hudderefteld); 
Mathia  (Ipswich).  8 Adams  (Norwich); 
Walker  (Sbeff  UM).  7 Dyer  (Crystal  Pal- 
ace); Money  (RaacHngx  Seuood  DtvMom 
11  Asaba  (Brertfiord).  10  Gootar  (Bristol 
C);  Nogen  (Burnley):  Thorpe  (Luton).  8 Orv 
uors  IGlllln^iam):  Pepper  (York);  Toiaon 
(York).  3 Slovens  (Shrewsbury):  Carter 
(Busy).  7 Evans  (Plymouth):  Mooney  (wai- 
lord):  ROgan  (MKIwbII);  Quinn  (Blackpool); 
WI  Brinson  (Preston).  « Barnes  (Bumieyl. 
TMrtt  mvUtettl  14  Conroy  (Fulham).  13 
Jones  (Wigan).  IO  Ainsworth  (Lincoln); 
Ritchie  (Scarborough):  Lancashire 
(Wigan).  8 Devins  (Barnet);  Roberts  (Dar- 
fington);  Baker  (Scunthorpe;  7 for  Tor- 
quay). 7 Foster  (Hereto to):  Hyde  (Cam- 
bridge  Utd):  White  [Cardiff):  Whitehall 
(Rochdale). 


Motor  Racing 


RAC  TOURIST  TROPHY  (Dorttngton  Pkt 
1.  A Menu  (8wttz)  Renault  Laguna;  2.  K 
Burt  (GB)  Volvo  8SO:  3.  J BJntMllfe  (GB) 
Audi  A*:  4.  J WlnkeUiock  (Gar)  BMW  3201; 


ft  T Harvey  (GB)  Peugeot  40ft  8.  j Kaye 
(GB)  Honda  Accord;  7.  W Hughes  (GS) 
Ford  Mondeom;  ft  E 0*Brian  (GB)  Honda 
Accord;  ft  J Brunstadt  (Swa)  Vauxhail  Vao- 
tra  at  4 laps. 

WORLD  SPORTSCAR  KH DURANCE 
CfUUIPKMfSHflF  (ZAuftti,  Chino):  Hnsf 
iretti  1.  R Katleners/E  Coitord  (Ger/Fr) 
Porsche;  A j-M  Gounon/E  Barnard/P  BeL 
mondo  (Fr)  Ferrari:  A R BeJIm/J  WeaverfJ 
Lritto  (QB/Fir).  Wuritt  ttssWotap 
itteiJuua*  1.  Bed m/Weaver  S48pts:  ft  B 
BchmanwG  Buch  (Oar)  177;  3,  Bschar  174 
Aieea  A RaphanaiiL  O Jonas  (GB)  ISO. 

Snooker 


WORLD  CUP  (Bangkok):  a roup  Al 
Wttttif*  of  Ireland  bt  Iceland  7-2: 
Merttrern  li  ttttnd  H Republic  of  frsiand 
6-4.  Graep  Bl  Canada  bt  Hong  Kong  7-2; 
Mtttai  bt  Canada  6-3.  Owe  Ca  PaU- 
«n  bt  United  Arab  Emirates  8-1;  be- 
ta bt  Thai  land  3-3.  Omsi  Ca  PaidsMn 
bt  China  7-ft  Croup  Da  RoHisriauds  bt 
Malta  6-4;  Wteea  bt  Australia  7-ft  Nattt- 
sriands  tn  Malaysia  6-8. 


Road  Running 

MM  YORK  errr  marathom  Mem  1. 
a Leona  (it)  20&54:  ft  T Tgmmo  ®h) 
ftiftOD;  A J Kamau  (Kan)  fti0.*a  4,  j 
Kagwe  (Ken)  Ell  J9:  A A Espinosa  (Max) 
ftiiftft  6.  C NdeU  (Ken)  ftn.SA 
»ta*  1.  A Canute  (ftoml  t28.1fc  ft  P 
Fteceonl  (H)  228.4ft  A J CMpehumta 
(Ken)  2^9  Jft  4.  K Jones  (US]  2:3446;  5.  C 
Mallo  (Ft)  23531;  ft  Z Dhamairi  (Fr] 
23640 


Fixtures 


P-30  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

PA  CARLBia  PR3HRERSHIPI  Everton  V 
Cttesrtoy  (SO). 

am  VAUXHAIL  amaBRE  Kidder- 
minster v Hayes  (7.45). 

F*  CU81  fmrlk-reiRd  quttDfytng 
jwjtal Morecamtje  v Lancaster  G451. 
UNIBOHD  LRAQUE.  First  DMttgm 
Leigh  v Ashton  Utd. 

Ktes  CUn  Ssaend  Rounto  Bognor  Regis 
v SMnex  Cars  name  v Braintree  Tn;  Pur- 
"sat  v Sutton  Uni 

MMTINS  LEAOUB  Second  DMafam 

Manaflald  v Bamsfey  (7J)]. 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  HATCHi  Bedford  v South  Africa  A. 


ft' 


uble 


sotton 

win  a1 1 


Francis  re; 
ftree  foreii 


i 


1 


;vji. 
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Soccer 

Premiership:  Blackburn  3,  Liverpool  0 

Double  for 
Sutton  as 
Blackburn 
win  at  last 


^^ORTSNEWS  15 


David  Lacey 


> LAC  KB  URN  appear 
' at  last  to  have  found 
la  life  after  Alan 
Shearer.  They  may 
still  be  bottom  but  on  the  evi- 
dence of  yesterday’s  3-0  vic- 
tory their  season  is  surely 
about  to  bottom  out. 

"Onwards  and  upwards," 
was  the  reaction  of  Tony 
Parkes,  Blackburn’s  care- 
taker-manager,  to  their  first 
league  win  of  the  season. 
Even  now  Rovers  axe  six 
points  from  the  relatively  safe 
haven  of  17th  place  but  the 
all-round  qualities  they 
showed  in  thin  match  sug- 
gested that  the  gloom  which 
has  shrouded  Ewood  Park 
since  Shearer's  departure  will 
have  lifted  by  Christmas. 

Speculation  about  who  will 
succeed  the  departed  man- 
ager Ray  Harford  continues 
to  embrace  almost  everybody 
except  Max  Clifford — and  his 
turn  may  come.  Jack  Charl- 
ton is  the  flavour  of  the  week 
and  the  fishing  around  Black- 
bum  is  certainly  attractive, 
but  yesterday's  performance 
stemmed  from  rather  subtler 
qualities  than  those  with 
which  Charlton  is  normally 
associated. 

Liverpool  were  hustled  out 
of  their  precise  passing  game 
and  frequently  out-passed  by 
opponents  who  added  an 
extra  dimension  to  the  sort  of 
football  which  won  Black- 
bum  the  championship  two 
seasons  ago.  Blackburn  also 
forced  Liverpool  to  change 


their  formation  by  moving 
Thomas  to  right-back,  so  reg- 
ularly did  Wilcox  andLe  Sans 
expose  them  on  the  left  in  foe 
opening  half-hour. 

With  Sherwood  and  PUt- 
croft  dominating  Ram***  and 
Thomas  in  midfield.  McKin- 
lay  found  the  time,  space  »nd 
angle  to  open  up  the  wings  for 
Blackburn.  Two  of  the  goals 
followed  crosses  from  Gai- 
lacber  on  the  right  but  the  in- 
fluence of  Wilcox  on  the  oppo- 
site flank  was  equally  crucial 

Sutton's  ability  to  hold  the 
ball  up,  take  on  defenders  and 
bring  other  people  into  the 
game  was  also  fundamental  to 
Blackburn’s  success,  but  at 
the  very  heart  of  it  lay  the 
strength  and  authority  of 
Hendry  at  centre-back.  He 
had  missed  four  matches 
following  a groin  operation 
and  his  presence  calmed  the 
defence  and  gave  the  whole 
team  renewed  confidence. 

This  was  Liverpool's 
second  defeat  of  the  season  in 
all  competitions,  a total  of  16 
matches,  and  they  had  suf- 
fered their  first,  at  Manches- 
ter United  three  weeks  ear- 
lier, after  looking  markedly 
the  better  side.  Yesterday, 
however,  they  came  second 
best  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  game. 

Having  fallen  behind  to  a 
penalty  In  the  second  minute, 
Liverpool  found  themselves 
forced  back  on  their  heels  by 
the  resolute  way  in  which 
Blackburn  attacked  the  cen- 
tre-backs, Wright.  Matteo  and 
Babb,  refused  to  let  Barnes 
settle  on  the  ball  and  denied 


Spot-on  Sutton . . . the  Blackburn  Rovers  striker  puts  Ms  struggling  side  1-0  up  with  an  early  penalty  against  Liverpool  at  Ewood  Park  yesterday 


McManaman  his  usual 
channels- 

Liverpool  began  to  come 
foti>  the  Tnntr-h  towards  half- 
time  when  Blackburn,  having 
established  a 2-0  lead,  were 
resting  from  the  ferocious 
pace  they  had  set  themselves. 
With  Redknapp,  who  had 
replaced  the  injured  Bjorn e- 
bye,  complementing  Barnes, 
they  even  caught  foe  odd 


glimpse  of  the  Blackburn 
goaL  But  Hendry  remained 
resolute  and  immovable,  and 
a third  Blackburn  goal  early 
In  the  second  Half  virtually 
ended  the  contest 
Though  Rovers  took  the 
lead  feom  the  penalty  spot  the 
move  which  led  to  Babb  foul- 
ing Sutton  set  the  pattern  of 
the  afternoon.  Brisk  passing 
by  McKinlay  and  Sherwood 


exposed  Liverpool  on  the 
right  and  Sutton  was  about  to 
move  clear  when  Babb 
brought  him  down. 

Sutton  converted  foe  penal- 
ty and  nearly  added  a second 
goal  in  the  llfo  minute  when 
he  deflected  McKinley's  30- 
yard  shot  just  wide  with 
James  wrong-footed. 

Midway  through  the  first 
half  Flitcraft  naught-  Babb  in 


possession  and  quickly 
released  Gallacber  on  the 
right  Gallacher's  low  centre 
was  fast  and  true  and  Wil- 
cox's volley  at  foe  far  post  in- 
creased Blackburn's  lead. 

Fowler,  often  isolated  up 
front  took  34  minutes  to 
achieve  his  first  shot  a sharp 
volley  which  flew  over  the 
bar.  Just  when  the  ball 
seemed  destined  to  reach  him 


Hendry  would  get  there  first. 

Liverpool  promised  some- 
thing better  at  foe  start  of  the 
second  half,  with  Redknapp 
and  Barnes  now  looking  to 
find  McManaman  or  Fowler 
with  long  passes  behind 
Blackburn  defenders.  But  in 
foe  55th  minute  Gallacber 
gathered  a ball  from  Sher- 
wood on  the  right  and  from 
Ms  low  centre  Sutton  ducked 


PHOTOGRAPH:  CUVE  MASON 

past  Wright  to  glance  in 
Blackburn’s  third. 

Liverpool  replaced  Berger 
with  Callymore  in  an  effort  to 
give  their  attack  more  power 
but  by  then  Blackburn’s  lead 
was  unassailable. 

“A  very  poor  team  perfor- 
mance" was  how  their  man- 
ager Roy  Evans  saw  Liver- 
pool’s heaviest  defeat  for  18 
months. 


Tottenham  Hotspur  1 , West  Ham  United  0 

Francis  ready  to  spring 
three  foreigners 


Martin  Thorpe 


AS  Paul  Gascoigne  will 
discover,  changing 
yourself  takes  time. 
There  needs  to  be  a lot  of  talk- 
ing. a lot  of  forgiving  and  a lut 
of  home  truths.  Underlying 
fears  need  to  be  faced  and 
only  then  can  the  scars  be 
healed. 

Yes,  Tottenham  have 
finally  conquered  post-Klins- 
mann stress  disorder.  The 
arrival  or  up  to  three  foreign 
players  in  the  next  two  weeks 
shows  that  the  club  have 
kicked  their  addiction  to  the 
notion  that  all  overseas  play- 
ers are  mercenary  fortune- 
hunters  prepared  callously  to 
walk  out  on  a contract  in  pur- 
suit of  bigger  bucks. 

It  has  been  & long  haul,  over 
many  months,  many 
countries  and  many  sports 
pages,  for  Gerry  Francis, 
since  his  arrival  at  Spurs  two 
years  ago,  has  found  hlm^f 


linked  with  more  players 
than  Danl  Behr. 

Negotiations  are  currently 
In  an  advanced  state  with 
three  foreigners,  revealed  the 
Spurs  manager,  who  refused 
to  identity  them  but  hoped 
they  would  all  be  signed  by 
the  time  play  resumes  after 
foe  international  break. 

“If  you  want  your  No.  1 
choices,  sometimes  you  have 
to  wait,"  explained  Francis  of 
the  long  delay  in  pacifying 
supporters*  demands  for  foe 
sort  of  foreign  investment 
that  is  the  Premiership's 
must-have  feshion  accessory. 

Francis,  like  Ms  chairman 
Alan  Sugar,  lost  his  heavy 
distrust  of  “Carlos  KickahalT 
when  the  Bosman  ruling 
made  foreign  players  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices. 

But  it  wd  be  Interesting  to 
see  how  Francis  copes.  He 
built  his  reputation  on  nur- 
turing unknown  players, 
such  as  Ferdinand  and  Sin- 
clair, and  seems  happiest 


On  the  up . . . Campbell  leaves  IMcks  grounded:  rona  Hanson 


when  he  has  to  make  do  and 

mwiil, 

As  proved  by  the  feet  that 
without  these  Imminent  for- 
eigners, or  the  likes  of  Ander- 
ton.  Sin  ton.  Fax  and  Mabbutt, 
all  injured,  he  has  guided 
Spurs  to  eighth  in  foe  table 
and  into  the  last  16  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup. 

They  were  lucky  to  win  on 
Saturday,  though.  Their  goaL 
the  result  of  a West  Ham 
error,  turned  out  to  be  their 
only  meaningful  shot  of  the 
game.  Struggling  for  inven- 
tion and  penetration,  they 
held  on  through  hard  work, 
luck  and  the  high-class  defen- 
sive skills  of  CampbelL 

As  if  to  reawaken  Francis's 
instinctive  fears.  West  Ham 
fielded  five  foreigners  and 
still  lost  It  could  even  be  ar- 
gued that  two  of  those  di- 
rectly cost  their  team  the 
points,  for  it  was  BHic's  error 
that  led  to  Tottenham's  win- 
ner while  Porflrio  fluffed  two 
golden  opportunities  to  score. 

The  little  Portuguese  is 
West  Ham’s  latest  wonder-boy 
(see  Dani,  Raducioiu  and 
Futre),  a buzzing  striker  with 
a bagful  of  tricks  but  the 
showman’s  habit  (see  Jun- 
inho,  Kinkladze  and  Po- 
borsky)  of  taking  on  one  de- 
fender too  many. 

Even  so  he  should  have 
scored  but  Walker  denied  him 
with  a fine  save  on  67  min- 
utes. Then,  in  injury  time,  the 
newcomer  blasted  over  from 
16  yards.  It  was  Spurs’  second 
late  let-off;  two  minutes  ear- 
lier Bflic  had  hit  a post  from 
25  yards. 

West  Ham  deserved  same 
reward  for  a performance  full 
of  movement  and  effort  but 
they- lacked  the  finishing 
touch.  That  came  from  Arm- 
strong on  67  minutes.  Niel- 
sen's misplaced  pass  rolled  in- 
nocuously towards  the  West 
Ham  area  and,  instead  of  cut-, 
ting  it  out,  Bflic  allowed  foe 
ball  to  run  through  Ms  legs. 
The  Tottenham  striker 
pounced  and  the  Interna- 
tional hijack  was  complete. 


Gold  finger  points  to trofble  already  for  Francis 


TER  VOS  FRANCIS’S  brief 
reign  at  St  Andrews  ap- 
pears threatened  already 
after  Birmingham  City’s  co-  - 
owner  David  Gold  criti- 
cised the  team's  poor  start 
under  their  new  manager. 

Gold  spoke  out  after  wit- 
nessing Birmingham’s  lat- 
est failure  away  - »M 
beating  at  Port  Vale  which 
leaves  Francis’s  side  fifth 
from  bottom  of  the  First 
Division:  Francis,  himself 
departed  within  10  minutes 
of  the  final  whistle  and 
again  refused  to  comment 
yesterday  on  his  team. 

Referring  to  the  » mll- 
Uon  Francis  has  invested  in 
new  signings.  Gold  said: 
“Considering  foe  money  we 
have  spent  we  certainly  ex- 
pected for  more  — but  at 


the  moment  v®e  are  going 
nowhere.”  .? 

Birmingham  were  ex- 
pected to  challenge  for  pro- 
motion after  Francis 
bought  Premiership  play- 
ers ' such  as  Steve  Bruce 
(Manchester  United),  the 
Everton  pair  of  Barry 
Home  and  Gary  Ablett,  and 
Paul  Furlong  (Chelsea). 

David  Sullivan,  who  has 
pumped  wUHnw*  into  foe 
club,  has  said  the  spending 
will  stop  if  and  when  Fran- 
cis Signfi  Matt  Jackson,  on 
loan  ..  from  Everton, 
permanently. 

Andy  Ctofohopes  to  take 
the  first  steps  back  to  full 
fitness  this  week.  Manches- 
ter United**  record  £7  mu- 
tton signing  was  prevented 
from  starting  pre-season 


training  by  pneumonia.  He 
then  broke  Ms  right  leg  and 
cracked  a bone  in  Ms  left 
knee  -after  a challenge  by 
T.lwin-ponrs  Neil  Ruddock 
in  preserve  game. 

Cole  said  yesterday:  “I 
want  to  get  into  the  gym 
this  week.  1 am  happy  with 

how  things  are  going.” 

Hie  has  been  able  to  walk 
unaided  for  most  of  the 
time  but  expects  to  be  out 
for  at  least  another  month. 

. Middlesbrough’s  Brazil- 
ian midfielder  Emerson  has 


'dismissed  speculation 
about  a £6  million  move  to 
Barcelona. 

Gianni  paladinl.  the  play- 
er’s adviser  and  inter- 
preter. said:  “Emerson  is 
upset  and  angry  oyer  the 
rumours.** 


Aston  Villa  2,  Nottingham  Forest  0 


Clark  in  Collymore  dilemma 


Ian  Roes 


FOR  a sport  often  and 
justifiably  accused  of 
being  underpinned 
by  the  ethics  of  a Phi- 
listine regime,  soccer  has 
enjoyed  a pleasing  week  of 
unlikely  reconciliation. 

The  role  model  Paul  Gas- 
coigne was  welcomed  back 
into  foe  bosom  of  foe  Eng- 
land squad,  the  Celtic  devo- 
tee Kenny  Dalglish  hinted 
he  might  throw  in  his  lot 
with  Rangers  and.  most 
ridiculously  of  alL  Notting- 
ham Forest’s  manager 
Frank  Clark  extolled  foe 
virtues  of  Stan  Collymore. 

Sixteen  months  ago  it  is 
doubtful  if  Clark  would 
have  given  Collymore  foe 
time  of  day.  Collymore  had 
packed  away  Ms  ego  and, 
wallet  open  in  anticipation, 
scampered  to  Merseyside, 
where  both  Premiership 


clubs  salivated  at  foe  pros- 
pect of  Ms  arrival.  It  has 
been  foe  source  of  mirth  at 
Everton  that  he  chose 
Liverpool. 

And  now?  Collymore  is 
playing  an  inaudible 
second  fiddle  to  a cheaper, 
more  effective  import  from 
the  Czech  Republic  while 
Clark  is  fighting  for  Ms  Job. 

Collymore’s  reputation 
had  been  so  shattered  at 
Forest  before  he  departed 
(to  a thousand  cries  of 
“good  riddance”)  for  a Brit- 
ish record  £8.5  million  fee 
that  it  is  debatable  whether 
a return  is  acceptable  to 
many  City  Ground  fans. 

But  how  Forest  need  Mm 
now.  What  a sorry  bunch 
they  are.  At  Villa  Park 
there  was  another  display 
of  schoolgirl  finishing,  an- 
other abject  surrender. 

All  week  Clark  had  ut- 
tered foe  words  “I  don’t'  like 
this  situation.”  Forest  have 


not  won  a Premiership  game 
since  they  overran  Coventry 
on  the  opening  day  and, 
with  a takeover  seemingly 
imminent.  Clark  is  in  deep 
water. 

“If  I get  the  sack  when  the 
new  people  come  in,  then 


Clark . . . not  sleeping  well 


there’s  iwthtng  I can  do 
about  it,”  said  Clark,  Ms 
pallbearer  eyes  rolling  in 
their  sockets.  “I  admit  I 
haven’t  been  sleeping  too 
welL” 

Forest  defended  effi- 
ciently throughout  but 
their  real  problem  lay  some 
70  yards  up  foe  pitch  where 
foe  strike  force  of  Lee  and 
Saunders  would  have  strug- 
gled to  strike  a cow’s  be- 
hind  with  a banjo  from 
three  feet. 

Villa  are  no  more  than 
competent  but  that  was 
much  too  much  for  Forest. 
Smartly  taken  goals  by  foe 
former  Forest  defender 
Tiler  before  foe  interval 
and  Yorke  after  it  settled 
the  issue. 

Of  the  four  acceptable 
chances  falling  to  Forest, 
Lee  missed  three.  Colly- 
more  would  probably  have 
taken  foe  lot.  Your  move, 
Clark. 


Sheffield  Wednesday  1 , Southampton  1 


Le  Tissier  first  among  more  equals 


DavM  Hopps 


Everybody  knows  that 
Southampton  are  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  Matt 
Le  Tissier  and  10  underlings 
who  defer  to  his  greatness,  do 
much  of  Ms  work  and  gener- 
ally scurry  around  to  limited 
purpose  while  he  plans  his 
next  extraordinary  feat 
To  accept  after  Southamp- 
ton’s 6-3  trouncing  of  Man- 
chester United  that  Le  Tissier 
was  now  only  an  ordinary 
mortal  in  an  improving  side 
stretched  credulity  to  the 
limit  Matt  was  talented.  Matt 
was  special  Mat t was  the 
man  with  a gloss  finish.  He 
was  about  as  likely  to  be  over- 
taken by  democracy  as  the 
KingofTonga. 

There  was  no  abdication, 

not  yet  anyway.  Defeating 


Manchester  United  now  looks 
so  commonplace  that  even 
Bob  Dole  would  be  in  with  a 
shout  Southampton,  equally, 
were  largely  outplayed  by  a 
more  fluent  Wednesday  side 
and  managed  a point  only  be- 
cause Le  Tissier  rolled  in  a 
second-half  penalty  with  the 
genial  air  of  a man  relaxing 


an  a Guernsey  bowling  green. 

Admire  Le  Tissier  and,  in- 
evitably, one  must  celebrate 
individualism,  which  Is  why 
his  developing  understanding 


with  his  Israeli  provider  Eyal 
Berkovic  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  more  intriguing  devel- 
opments of  the  season. 

Le  Tissier  missed  four  good 
opportunities.  Three  of  them 
— a first-half  drive  against 

the  bar,  and  two  excellent 
stops  by  Pressman — could  be 
attributed  to  ill  luck.  On  the 
other  occasion  he  hurried  Ms 


shot  Berkovic.  whose  flaw- 
less, angled  cross  had  set  up 
the  opening,  responded  to 
that  with  an  impromptu 
coaching  lesson  which  left  Le 
Tissier  nodding  compliantly. 

It  was  difficult  to  imagine 
an  English-born  player  in 
Southampton's  side  who 
would  have  pressed  the  point 

Le  Tissier  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  players  talented 
enough  to  expect  a greater 
awareness.  Whether  be  wel- 
comes the  sharing  of  the  toad, 
or  is  unsettled  by  sharing  the 
adulation,  could  determine 
the  outcome  Of  bis  career.  . 

It  was  Ostenstad  who  won 
Southampton’s  penalty,  ini- 
tially remaining  upright  after 
Nolan  fouled  him  and  then 
telling  melodramatically  after 
the  tall  eluded  him.  Graeme 
Souness,  Southampton's  man- 
ager, suggested  that  the  Nor- 


wegian had  been  “too  hon- 
est" in  trying  to  stay  on  his 
feet,  an  argument  of  such  dis- 
torted morality  that  he  could 
easily  quality  as  a junior 
school  governor. 

Wednesday  have  not  won  in 
10  matches  but  there  is  little 
sense  of  crisis.  TrustfuII  was 
resourceful  in  midfield  and 
Carbone,  the  red-booted  Ital- 
ian. is  a tricky  winger.  When 
they  field  Blinker  and  Car- 
bone on  either  flank,  reason 
gives  way  to  imagination. 

Woods,  again  on  the  ground 
where  Ms  England  career  had 
dwindled  away,  was  beaten 
by  Newsome’s  close-in  header 
after  only ' 15  minutes  but 
resisted  splendidly  thereafter. 
On  another  day  the  sole 
striker  Booth  might  have  bad 
a hat-trick.  Instead  his  wild 
miss  in  injury  time  captured 
Wednesday's  frustration. 


Leeds  United  3,  Sunderland  0 

Fortune  smiles  on  Graham  again  as  Leeds  ride  their  luck 


Mlchasl  WaUw 


George  graham  is  a 
lucky  man:  lucky  to  be 
back  in  the  game  at  such  a big 
dub  and  lucky  to  have  such 
patient  supporters  and  direc- 
tors. They  might  have  ousted 

other  managers  whose  side 
had  lost  six  of  their  previous 
seven  league  games,  but  not 
Graham.  And  on  Saturday 
luck  was  with  Mm  again. 

Graham  watched  Ms  Leeds 
team  ride  their  luck  daring 
an  opening  period  in  which 
Sunderland  were  In  centred. 
With  better  finishing  the  visi- 
tors might  have  sewn  the 
game  up  by  the  25th  minute 


but  two  minutes  later  Rod 
Wallace  crossed  and  Mark 
Ford  scored  tor  Leeds. 

■ “We  were  poor  for  the  first 
half-hour.”  said  Graham. 
“Martyn  kept  us  in  it-  They 
were  dictating  the  game.*’ 
Even  after  Ford’s  goal 
Leeds  remained  inept  It  was 
as  if  they  had  forgotten  every- 
thing  they  had  learnt  on  the 
training  pitch  which,  funnily 
enough,  was  what  Graham 
to  them  at  half-time.  It 
could  be  argued  that  that 
“chat”  worked  because  Leeds 
went  out  and  scored  two 
more.  But  Graham,  apart 
from  a mum  hie  about  the 
midfield  getting  closer  to  the 
forwards,  was  about  as  con- 


vincing in  finding  an  explana- 
tion for  Leeds’s  improvement 
as  Ian  Rush  was  on  the  right 
side  of  midfield. 

Rush,  the  Leeds  captain, 
agreed  with  the  tactical 
switch  that  left  him  out  of  a 
forward  line  of  Wallace  and 
Brian  Deane.  “The  way  he  ac- 
cepted it  and  the  way  he 
played  was  superb,"  said  Gra- 
ham of  RuSb.  But,  while  foe 
Leeds  manager  might  have 
been  right  about  foe  first  half 
of  that  statement,  he  was 
wrong  about  the  second. 

Rush  was  never  really  in  a 
game  whose  quality  can  be 
measured  by  foe  feet  that 
Deane  was  voted  Man  of  the 
Match.  Galloping  all  over 


Perez,  Deane  created  the 
second  goal  for  Sharpe  and 
then  worried  foe  goalkeeper 
enough  to  score  himself. 

Sunderland  had  lost  their 
way  by  then  and  their  man- 
ager Peter  Reid  said  he  was 
more  disappointed  about  los- 
ing this  match  than  any  other 
this  season.  "If  you  don't  nail 
teams  when  you  are  on  top  of 
them  in  this  division,  then 
you  are  in  trouble.” 

• Sheffield  United,  fancied  to 
challenge  for  promotion  at 
foe  end  of  foe  season,  moved 
into  foe  top  sjx  in  the  First 
Division  yesterday  by  win- 
ning  4-2  at  Grimsby.  Dane 
WMtehouse  scored  once  in 
each  half 


Scottish  round-up 

Celtic  hit  top 
as  Rangers’ 
slip-ups 
start  showing 

RANGERS,  like  Manches- 
ter United.  Milan.  Aux- 
erre  and  Ajax,  have  fallen 
prey  to  declining  champions 
syndrome,  a blight  that  seems 
to  be  crossing  international 
borders  at  a heady  rate. 

Only  one  victory  in  their 
last  four  league  matches  and 
the  knowledge  that  even  the 
Premier  Division's  bottom 
club  Raith  Rovers  can  hold 
them,  as  they  did  in  Satur- 
day's 2-2  draw  at  Stark's 
Park,  is  hugely  encouraging 
to  aspiring  challengers. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for 
Walter  Smith’s  team  that 
their  next  outing  is  to  Park- 
head  to  face  Celtic,  who 
replaced  them  at  the  top  of 
the  league  on  goal  difference. 
At  least  the  resistance  they 
meet  on  Thursday  week  will 
be  more  expected. 

Celtic  went  to  the  top  for 
foe  first  time  in  14  months 
after  grinding  out  the  sort  of 
1-0  victory  over  Aberdeen 
that  Rangers  have  specialised 
in  through  the  past  eight, 
title-winning  seasons. 

The  forox  team's  vulnera- 
bility is  perhaps  as  signifi- 
cant as  Celtic’s  new-found 
capacity  for  carving  results 
out  of  less  promising 
circumstances. 

On  the  admission  of  their 
manager  Tommy  Burns. 
Celtic  have  yet  to  scintillate. 
But,  having  spent  much  of 
this  season  missing  players 
such  as  Paul  McStay,  Phil 
O'Donnell.  Andreas  Thom. 
Pierre  van  Hooydoak  and 
Tosh  McKinlay.  that  is  hardly 
surprising.  Losing  them 
equates  to  tying  a boxer's 
arm  to  his  side  before  a flghL 
Yet.  despite  defeat  at  Ibrox 
in  the  first  Old  Firm  match  in 
September  — which  brought 
Rangers  a five-point  lead  — 
Burns’s  side  have  not  only 
bung  in  but  overtaken  rivals 
who  would  previously  have 

been  beyond  recall. 

Until  the  67th  minute,  when 
McKinlay  came  off  the  bench, 
foe  aforementioned  quintet 
were  all  missing,  leaving  Di 
Canio  to  supervise  the  young- 
sters in  attack  as  well  as  keep 
foe  Aberdeen  defence  busy. 
He  handled  foe  responsibility 
so  well  that  he  also  had  time 
to  score  foe  only  goal. 

Rangers  seemed  to  have  un- 
done foe  early  damage  sus- 
tained by  Twaddle's  goal  at 
Raith  when  counters  from 
Van  Vossen  and  McCoist  gave 
them  foe  lead  after  the  inter- 
val But  their  general  slug- 
gishness — they  were  without 
Laudrup  — led  to  Thomson's 
equaliser. 

At  the  end  of  a tough  week 
Gascoigne  was  booed  every 
time  he  touched  foe  baff.  But 
that  is  commonplace  for  him 
and  foils  to  explain  his  lack  of 
impact  The  England  mid- 
fielder does  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  shrug  off  bis 
recent  troubles.  Perhaps 
successive  matches,  for  Eng- 
land in  Georgia  and  for 
Rangers  against  Celtic,  will 
put  foe  wind  in  his  sails. 
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Racing 

Oscar  Schindler 
tops  the 
Cup  list 
in  Australia 


Golf 

Langer  fights 
back  for  his 
first  victory 
of  the  year 
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Going  for  goal . . . the  Newcastle  striker  Les  Ferdinand  makes  a determined  effort  to  get  to  the  ball  as  the  Middlesbrough  defender  Derek  Whyte  closes  in  during  the  home  side’s  3-1  victory  at  St  James’  Park 


PHOTOGRAPH;  MICHAEL  STEELE 


Premiership:  Newcastle  United  3,  Middlesbrough  1 
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Beardsley  keeps  Newcastle  in  trim 


Michael  Walker  sees  the  little  old  master 
celebrate  his  700th  domestic  game  in  style 


ONLY  Liverpool  or 
Middlesbrough 
could  have  pre- 
vented Newcastle 
returning  to  the 
top  of  the  Premiership  yester- 
day. hi  the  end  neither  could 
do  the  necessary,  so  Newcas- 
tle leap-frogged  Arsenal  to  go 
top,  3 position  they  occupied 
.i  fortnight  ago  after  that  star- 
tline  Manchester  United 
game. 

If  that  wait  Newcastle’s 
rhampagne  moment,  then 
this  was  their  brown  ale  after- 
noon.  The  atmosphere  was 
rowdy  from  start  to  finish  and 
it  was  lilting  that  the  teetotal 
Peter  Beardsley,  making  his 
70* Hh  League  and  Cup  appear- 
ance.  should  pn«ve  the  differ- 
ence l<t*fiiecn  the  sides. 

He  scored  two  goal*.  one  a 
penalty  shortly  before  hall- 
time.  tlie  other  midway 
ill  rough  the  >eoond  half,  and 
came  close  to  a hat-trick  15 
minute.'  from  time  when 
Walsh  pushed  his  shot  over 
•he  b.ir. 

Newcastle  drew  immediate 
con$ol.-i!2un  front  the  result- 
ing comer.  Robert  Lee's  shot 
from  ihr  dice  of  the  area  tak- 
ing a huge  deflection  from 
Vickers  and  flying  wide  of  the 
stranded  and  unfortunate 
Walsh  for  their  third  goaL 
Middlesbrough,  though 


understandably  deflated,  at 
least  managed  a reply  two 
minutes  from  time  when  their 
Danish  international  Mikkel 
Beck  gave  a glossy  finish  to 
Phil  Stamp’s  typically  earnest 
run.  clipping  the  ball  deli- 
cately over  the  advancing 
Srnicek. 

It  was  the  goal  of  the  game 
and  provided  some  evidence 
Tor  Bryan  Robson's  view  that 
his  side  had  contributed 
much  of  the  passion  to  this 


ing  come  into  this  match 
without  a League  win  since 
mid-September. 

The  unusual  quartet  of  Em- 
erson. Juninho.  Stamp  and 
Mustoe  gave  them  a grip  in 
the  torrid  opening  that  saw  a 
series  of  niggling  confronta- 
tions. Robson  rose  from  the 
bench  to  complain  about  a 
fifth-minute  challenge  by 
Batty  on  Emerson.  Cox  was 
booked  for  a reckless  lunge  at 
Elliott,  who  took  a measure  of 
revenge  on  Beck  and  also  saw 
yellow.  Batty,  unsurprisingly, 
was  booked  too. 

Newcastle  were  rattled,  but 
Boro  created  only  one  clear 


A famous  teetotaller  made  all  the 
difference  on  a brown-ale  day 


contest  and  did  not  deserve  to 
be  on  the  wrong  end  of  such  a 
scoreline. 

"1  didn’t  think  Newcastle 
cut  us  up  at  all/’  said  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough manager.  "We 
bad  a lot  of  possession  and 
then  we  went  to  sleep.  It  was 
similar  at  Chelsea  — we  had  a 
mad  five  minutes  at  the 
back." 

Those  shortcomings  will 
have  to  be  addressed  by  Rob- 
son if  Middlesbrough  are  not 
to  swirl  into  a downward 
spiral  of  Nottingham  Forest 
proportions.  Some  migbt  say 
they  are  already  In  one.  hav- 


chance.  Mustoe  controlling 
Beck's  well-judged  pass  only 
to  send  a panicky  shot  high 
over  the  bar.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  Walsh  needed  to 
make  a save,  from  a Beards- 
ley’s snap  shot  but  the  inci- 
dent gave  Newcastle  impetus. 

Four  minutes  before  half- 
time Stamp,  making  his  only 
mistake  of  the  day.  was 
robbed  by  Elliott.  Beardsley 
seized  on  the  loose  ball  and 
via  Asprilla  it  arrived  at  Gin- 
ola's  reet.  The  Frenchman 
charged  at  Cox.  who  dived  in, 
bringing  Ginola  down. 

Beardsley  had  missed  a 


penalty  against  Ferencvaros 
on  Tuesday  night  but  made 
no  mistake  this  time  with  a 
shot  straight  down  the 
middle.  Middlesbrough  sup- 
porters chanted  "One-nil  to 
the  referee"  but  Gary  Wil- 
lard's decision  looked  a cor- 
rect one. 

There  was  still  time  before 
the  break  for  Gillespie  to 
force  a fine  save  from  Walsh. 
Gillespie  was  again  included 
in  a Kevin  Keegan  line-up 
packed  with  forwards  and.  al- 
though the  Irishman  has 
plenty  of  defending  to  do  in 
this  three-at-the-back  forma- 
tion. he  is  clearly  responding 
to  the  challenge. 

After  the  interval  Boro's 
hold  slipped  further  and  Gin- 
oia  and  Ferdinand  both  went 
close.  There  was  still  the  odd 
squaring-up  but  none  as  un- 
likely as  when  Juninho 
headed  for  Albert.  The  dimin- 
utive  Brazilian  came  off 
worse  and  was  still  protesting 
about  it  when  Beardsley 
skipped  past  several  red 
shirts  to  sidefoot  his  second 
goal  coolly  into  the  bottom 
comer. 

"You  have  to  win  the  battle 
first  and  then  let  the  football 
take  over."  as  Beardsely  said 
afterwards.  His  manager  had! 
little  to  say,  his  thoughts  di- 
verted by  an  unexpected 
transfer  request  from  Lee 
Clark.  The  former  England 
Under-21  midfielder,  dis- 
placed by  Batty,  is  valued  at 
around  S3  mill  Inn. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,801 


Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1 Defect  can  be  a strong  point  (7) 
S Empty  Bat  (7) 

9 View  taken  of  a vegetable 
with  oily  stuffing  (7) 

10  Marks  made  by  skaters  (7) 

11  To  look  over  clever  is  a 
bloomer!  (9) 

12  Backing keensingte woman {5) 

13  Bequest  a portion  of 
pineapple  additionally  (5) 


15  One  needs  to  be  pattern  to 

use  such  transport  (9) 

17  The  handling  of  persons  with 
complaints?  (9) 

19  Birds  mean  nothing  at  all  to 
some  sportsmen  (5) 

22  A jolly  fellow  no  longer  up  the 
pole — at  sea  (5) 

23  Reeds  nice  for  arranging  in 
the  home  (9) 

25  Evening  work  (7) 

26  Generous  gifts  bestowed  on 
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eccentric  regal  characters 
going  by  ship  (7) 

27  Leave  without  second 
course  (7) 

28  There's  little  In  a gun  to 
pacify  anybody  (7) 


Down 


1 Fail  to  enter  prize 
photograph  (5-2) 

2 Men  in  three  banks  ensured 
It  made  headway  (7) 

3 Get  a towel  for  the  medical 
attendant — that's  rightl  (5) 

4 Gome  down  on  unsmiling 
foreign  prince  (?) 

5 Laid  Into  trendy  tot  [5) 

6 Novel  about  the  Left  many 
would  have  suppressed  (9) 

7 A company  inortfnaiety 
wrapped  up  in  design  (7) 

8 To  scorn  speed  Is  unusual  (7) 
14  Fix  and  check  an  explosive 

device  (9) 


16  FOr  soaking  city  sailing  men 
14,5) 

17  Endeavoured  to  hold  a 
painter  up,  so  didn’t  get 
away  early  (7} 

18  Copy  to  rivet  attention  (7) 

20  Cheat  over  examination  and 
there'll  be  a fight!  (7) 

21  Capital  Investment  issue  to 
be  retained  initially  (7) 

23  Quite  proper,  though  blue  (5) 

24  The  fish-vendor  seldom  has 
codling  in  (5) 
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